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Chicago  tribune 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


Last  year  pushed  to  a  new 
all-time  high  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  percentage  of  lead 
over  the  next  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  in  department  store 
advertising  expenditures 

Last  year,  department  stores 
restated  emphaticedly  their  con¬ 
viction  that  it  pays  to  advertise  in 
the  Chicago  newspaper  more 
people  read  and  want. 

During  1943,  these  stores  placed 
in  the  Tribune  52.1%  of  their  total 
expenditures  for  advertising  in  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers.  This  was  three 
times  as  much  as  they  placed  in  ^uly 
other  Chicago  newspaper — and 
more  than  they  placed  in  all  other 
Chicago  newspapers  combined. 

They  increased  the  Tribune's 
lead  over  the  next  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  from  181.2%  in  1942  to 
205.7%  in  1943 — the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  lead  during  ^uly  year 
on  record. 

As  shown  by  the  chart,  these 
stores  have  pushed  this  lead  to  a 
new  all-time  high  each  year  for  the 
past  three  years. 

To  achieve  your  1944  alms  in 
Chicago  with  greatest  effectiveness 
and  economy,  build  your  promo¬ 
tion  around  the  Tribune.  Rates  per 
100,000  circulation  are  among 
America's  lowest. 


Fmbruary  avmragm  Mt  paid  total 
circulation:  Daily,  Oror 923,000 
.  .  .  Sunday,  Over  1,300,000 
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1  They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time 
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INDEPENDENT  NEWS  IS  GUARANTEED  NEWS 


UNITED  PRESS 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS 

iDITOR  ft  PVBLISHIRfM^  March  It.  1*44  1 


ness  of  that  guarantee.  United  Press  today  supplies  news 
directly  to  hundreds  more  clients  than  does  any  other 
organization.  It  has  become  in  o  single  generation  the 
Number  One  worldwide  news  service. 


e  For  nearly  forty  years  the  United 
Press  has  held  to  the  principle  upon 
which  it  was  founded:  independence 
in  reporting  news. 

•  This  has  safeguarded  the  integrity  of  U.  P.  news.  It  has 
enabled  the  United  Press  to  guarantee  “the  world’s  best 
coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news.’’ 

•  The  standing  and  growth  of  the  U.  P.  show  the  sound¬ 
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LIQUID-COOLED  AIRCRAFT 


POWBMD  BY  ALUSON: 
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“Dear  Cedric: 

Can  you  find  somebody  back  home 
who  has  an  extra  pair  of  hair-clippers? 
The  boys  in  our  camp  can  save  a  lot  of 
money  if  we  cut  our  own  hair.” 


This  S.  O.  S.  from  a  Minnesota  man  in  service  was  reported  re¬ 
cently  by  Cedric  Adams,  whose  column  of  small  talk  is  a  daily- 
and- Sunday  must  for  most  Minneapolis  Star- Journal  and  , 

Tribune  readers.  Result:  112  hard-to-get  pre-war  clippers 
promptly  dumped  on  the  Adams  desk  by  obliging  Minneso-  V 
tans,  mailed  rush  to  the  G.  I.  tonsorialists.  ^J[ 

F rom  American  troops  on  South  Pacific  isles  came  another 
(u-gent  request  for  old  costume  jewelry  to  barter  with  natives  *  ^  j 
for  needed  comforts.  Total  harvest:  nearly  S  tons  of  neck¬ 


laces,  bracelets  and  assorted  doo-hickies  to  delight  dusky  islanders. 

To  Outdoor  Editor  Ed  Shave  came  more  pleas  from  fighting 
men  in  the  Pacific  area;  they  wanted  hunting  knives,  long  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  market.  Shave  readers  responded  with  nearly 
6,000  garnered  among  Minnesota  sportsmen. 

Such  reader  response,  marshalled  for  victory,  helps  put  and 
keep  Minnesota  in  the  home  front  vanguard.  Example:  Minneso¬ 
tans,  since  Pearl  Harbor,  have  bought  a  fifth  more  War  Bonds  in 
proportion  to  income  than  the  national  average. 

^  The  Minneapolis  Star-Jpurnal  and  Tribune  play  that  kind 

■  of  part  in  sustaining  and  channeling  wartime  morale  among 
W  their  readers  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  (more  than 
^  330.000  families  every  weekday,  more  than  380,000  every 

Sunday)  because  they  are  not  only  complete  and  accurate 
I  newspapers,  but  also  good  neighbors,  trusted  spokesmen 

.JsSy  and  dependable  friends. 


«(^Tribune 

I  ,  JOHN  COWIIS  • 

STAR.JOUSNAl  (avaAingl  -f-  TSISUNE  (morning)  Ovor  330.000  *  SUNDAY  TSISUNE  Ovot  380,000 
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APRIL  1st  is  the  date 

and  we're  not  Fooling! 

Here’s  the  Last  Call  for  TWA^s  Seventh  Annual 
Competition  for  Aviation  Writing  and  Photographic 
Awards^  closing  April  2,  1944 


Two  weekH  more  —  and  it'll  he  too  late. 

But  get  busy  note,  and  you've  plenty  of  time  to  get  your 
entry  in  for  TWA’s  seventh  big  competition  for  photog¬ 
raphers  and  writers  on  aviation  subjects. 

You  know  the  story.  For  six  years  we've  been  conduct¬ 
ing  this  competition  to  rewaril  writers  and  photographers 
who  have  advanced  the  cause  of  air  transportation. 

The  rotating  trophies,  with  names  of  winners  engraved 
on  them,  are  bfH;oming  an  institution;  the  Annual  Award 
Luncheon  is  a  grand  gathering  of  notables  in  writing  and 
photography. 

The  rules  are  all  shown  in  the  panel.  So  is  the  dope  on 
Jufiging  and  mailing.  Look  it  all  over  and  start  digging 
note  through  your  manuscripts,  tear  sheets,  articles  and 
prints. 

But  get  busy,  liecause  the  deadline  mailing  <late  is 
April  1  —  and  we  can't  fool  al)out  that! 

Transcontinental  &  Western  air,  Inc 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
Seventh  Annual  Competition  for  the 

TWA  AVIATION  WRITING  AND 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  AWARDS 


FOR  WRITERS 

ELIGIBILITY:  Writing  awards  will  go 
to  American  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  writers  whose  published 
work  in  1943  was  outstanding  in 
the  field  of  air  transport  writing. 
Former  competition  winners  are 
eligible. 

SUBJECT  MATTER:  Material  may  be 
concerned  with  any  phase  of  air 
transport  writing  or  articles  printed 
on  military  air  transport,  either 
Army  or  Navy  or  both.  Articles 
on  combat  aircraft  are  excluded. 
HOW  TO  SUBMIT:  It  is  not  necessary 
for  any  entrant  to  submit  a  com¬ 
plete  file  of  his  year's  work.  He 
may  enter  only  a  few  articles  which 
he  deems  representative  of  his 
work  and  judging  will  be  based 
on  quality,  not  quantity.  Syndicate 
writers  may  submit  only  carbon 
copies  or  tear  sheets,  of  their 
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stories,  showing  date  of  release. 
Stuff  entries  may  be  submitted  by 
a  newspaper  which  does  not  have 
a  regular  aviation  editor  but  such 
entries  should  bear  the  name  of 
an  individual  for  purposes  of 
judging.  All  writing  exhibits 
should  be  compiled  between  cov¬ 
ers  to  avoid  errors. 

PRIZES 

fIRST  CLASS.  NEWSPAPER  WRITERS 
TROPHY,  open  to  all  newspaper 
writers  in  the  United  States. 

1st  PRIZE:  S250  rash  and  com¬ 
memorative  plaque  to  winner.  To 
newspaper  sponsoring  winner,  the 
annually  rotating  TWA  trophy. 

2nd  PRIZE:  $50  cash  and  com¬ 
memorative  plaque  to  winner. 

3rd  PRIZE:  $50  rash  and  com¬ 
memorative  plaque  to  winner. 


SECOND  CLASS,  NEWSPAPER  WRITERS 
TROPHY,  open  only  to  writers  on 
newspapers  of  less  than  100,000 
circulation. 

1st  PRIZE:  $150  cash  and  com¬ 
memorative  plaque  to  winner.  To 
newspaper  sponsoring  winner,  the 
annually  rotating  TWA  trophy. 
2nd  PRIZE:  $30  cash  and  com¬ 
memorative  plaque  to  winner. 

3rd  PRIZE:  $.30  cash  and  com¬ 
memorative  plaque  to  winner. 

MAGAZINE  WRITERS  TROPHY,  open 
to  all  regular  writers  for  aviation 
magazines  or  feature  writers  who 
specialize  in  aviation. 

Ist  PRIZE:  $250  cash  and  com¬ 
memorative  plaque  to  winner.  To 
magazine  sponsoring  winner,  the 
annually  rotating  TWA  trophy. 
2nd  PRIZE:  $50  cash  and  com¬ 
memorative  plaque  to  winner. 

3rd  PRIZE:  $50  cash  and  com¬ 
memorative  plaque  to  winner. 

FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

ELIGIBILITY:  Photographic  awards 
will  be  made  to  syndicate,  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  photographers 
who  enter  the  "most  outstanding" 
pictures.  Former  competition  win¬ 
ners  are  eligible. 


SUBJECT  MATTER;  Photograpfai  «( 
any  air  transport  subject,  whedw 
it  be  military  (non-combat)  w 
commercial  aircraft,  any  phase  il 
airline  operations  or  personalities, 
either  personnel  or  passengers. 

HOW  TO  SUBMIT:  Photographe^ 
may  send  as  many  pictures  as  tbet 
desire,  or  they  may  submit  obIt 
one.  Photographic  exhibits  nut 
include  tear  sheets  or  prints  shov¬ 
ing  date  of  publication.  Prints  nut 
he  mounted  or  unmounted,  h 
color  or  in  black  and  white. 

PRIZE6 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  TROPHY,  open  Is 
syndicate,  newspaper  or  magaaiK 
photographers. 

1st  PRIZE:  $250  cash  and  con- 
memorative  plaque  to  winner.  Ts 
employer  sponsoring  winner,  the 
annually  rotating  TWA  trophy. 

2nd  PRIZE:  $50  cash  and  com¬ 
memorative  plaque  to  winner. 

3rd  PRIZE:  $50  rash  and  ron- 
inemorative  plaque  to  winner. 

JUDGING 

All  judging  will  be  conducted  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  selection  - 
<|uality,  not  quantity,  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  awards.  Judges  will  be 
outstanding  editors,  writers  or  «- 
ecutives  in  the  air  transportadoo 
field.  Names  of  the  five  judges  will 
be  announced  later  and  the  win 
ner^  will  be  announced  at  a  Innc) 
eon  to  be  held  in  June  as 
possible  after  the  judging 
pleted.  All  entrants  will 
vised  as  to  the  date  of  this 

MAILING 

Both  writing  and  photographieev 
hibits  should  be  securely  wrappel 
so  as  to  prevent  damage,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  TWA  Public  In¬ 
formation  Department,  101  Wesi 
11th  Street,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo- 
They  will  be  returned  to  the  coo- 
testants  as  soon  as  the  judging  h 
completed.  For  additional  infoc- 
mation.  please  write  to  the  ahorc 
address.  All  entries  mutti* 
mailed  by  April  1,  1944. 
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FACTS  YOU  SHOULD  CAREFULLY  FILE... 


THE  OREGON  MARKET’S  1,343,173  people  work  and  earn  in  an  area  of  100,000  square 

miles _ where  stands  one-fifth  of  the  nation’s  timber;  where  62,000  farms  "cash  in”  over 

$70,000,000  a  year;  where  "finny  gold”  means  a  $15,000,000  fishing  industry;  where  electric 
power  is  as  abundant  as  the  air  they  breathe;  where  new  metal  industries  have  set  a 
national  example  for  low  cost  production;  and  where  the  promises  of  tomorrow  are  as 
big  as  the  area  in  which  they  live. 

In  this  85-year  old  state,  the  93-year  old  Oregonian  is  part  and  parcel  of  Oregon’s 
development  history.  So  much  so  that  The  Oregonian  circulation  coverage  IS  the  Oregon 
market.  The  widespread  reader  recognition  of  the  fine  things  this  newspaper  stands  for  has 
given  The  Oregonian  the  distinction  of  being  "more  than  a  city  newspaper — a  tradition 
in  the  Northwest  and  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  region”. 

(ri|c  Oregonian 

The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  &  ASSOCIATES 
■BITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  March  IB.  1944 
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Sounds  as  if  one  of  our 
own  copywriters  had  written  it. 
But  actually  it's  right  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  New  York  Time 
reader,  telling  us  why 
he  prefers  The  Times  above 
all  other  newspapers. 


We  are  grateful  for  his  ex¬ 
pression,  not  only  because  it 
voices  his  own  opinion 
but  because  it  is  typical  of  what 
alert,  intelligent  men  and 
women  all  over  the  country 
think  about  The  New  York  Tim«| 
This  was  vividly  revealed 
in  a  recent  impartial 
survey  among  5,800  of 
the  nation's  top  citizens — in¬ 
cluding  Governors,  educa¬ 
tors,  editors,  business  and 
financial  feaders,  women's  club 
presidents  —  to  determine 
their  favorite  newspaper  and 
why.  By  a  vote  of  four  to  one 
they  chose  The  New  York  Timet 


A  newspaper  that  is  tops 
with  the  people  at  the  top  is  an 
important  newspaper — 
and  an  important  advertis¬ 
ing  medium. 


Net®  y^ork  Stmcs 


'ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT 
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U.  S.  Newsmen  Tell  of  Life 
As  Internees  in  Germany 


Most,  Heinzen,  Henry,  Warren,  King 
Are  Among  Gripsholm  Repatriates 


A  HANDFUL  of  U.S.  newspaper¬ 
men  and  their  families  stepped 
from  the  Swedish  -  American 
liner  Gripsholm  as  she  docked 
at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  this  week, 
grateful  tp  be  back  on  Amer¬ 
ican  soil  after  IS  months  of 
German  internment  as  prisoners 
of  war.  The  liner  docked 
March  15. 

They  had  been  interned  by 
the  enemy  when  he  occupied  all 
of  France  after  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  struck  at  North  Africa. 

Newsmen  returning  on  the 
ship  included: 

Taylor  Henry,  Melvin  Most. 
James  King,  Associated  Press. 

Ralph  Heinzen,  Herbert  G. 
King,  United  Press. 

Lading  Warren,  New  York 
Times. 

David  Darrah,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

Arnold  Dosch-Fleurot,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 

Philip  Whitcomb,  Baltimore 
Sun. 

Also  aboard  was  Kathleen 
Cannell.  a  fashion  writer  for 
the  New  York  Times. 

Their  Own  Impressions 

Aside  from  discomfiture  of 
the  prison  life,  in  most  in¬ 
stances  located  at  Baden-Baden 
in  Germany,  lack  of  news  posed 
the  greatest  problem  to  the  in¬ 
ternees.  they  reported. 

In  all,  they  said,  the  experi¬ 
ence  was  not  too  unpleasant. 

Editor  &  Publisher  here  pre¬ 
sents  the  impressions  of  five  of 
the  repatriates,  giving  a  cross 
section  of  opinions  on  various 
pertinent  matters  among  the 
newsmen  interned.  They  have 
been  written  especially  for  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher: 

Mel  Most 
Associated  Press 

Fifteen  months  of  isolation 
and  internment  in  France  and 
Germany  are  wearing  on  any¬ 
body’s  nerves.  The  story  of  nine 
correspondents  who  underwent 
all  of  it  and  still  ran  half  the 
show  among  147  internees  may 
be  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
stamina  developed — or  at  least 
attracted — by  newspaper  work. 

Our  newspaper  contingent  in 
internment  was  composed  of  the 
die-hards  who  had  remained  be¬ 
hind  in  Vichy  until  the  mo¬ 
mentous  day  of  Nov.  8,  1942. 
when  British  and  American 
I  troops  landed  in  North  Africa. 

Four  days  later  we  landed  in 
Lourdes  —  in  the  custody  of 


Laval's  police  —  supposedly  for 
repatriation  to  the  U.S.  We 
found  ourselves  the  only  group 
in  the  party  with  no  govern¬ 
ment  connections  and  no  official 
ranking  among  the  internees,  so 
we  more  or  less  expected  to 
take  a  back  seat. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  us  to 
learn  that  newspapermen  can¬ 
not  stand  inactivity,  and  needed 
some  outlet  for  their  energies. 


Most  Henry 


The  first  outlet  was  a  humorous 
weekly  newspaper  we  published 
entitled  “The  Lourdes  Idle 
Roomers.” 

The  “Idle  Roomers”  did  a  big 
job  in  maintaining  morale 
among  internees,  and  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  cheer  its  readers 
with  gags.  When  our  hotels 
were  occupied  by  the  Wehr- 
macht.  its  headline  ran.  “Period 
of  Pre-Occupation  Ends.”  and  its 
editorial  comment  was.  It’s  only 
a  yoke.” 

Taylor  Henry,  AP’s  Vichy  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  organized  a  “Uni¬ 
versity”  with  fourteen  classes. 
Mrs.  Herbert  G.  King,  wife  of 
the  U.P.  correspondent  and  for¬ 
mer  librarian  at  the  American 
Library  of  Paris,  managed  a 
book-lending  pool. 

Mrs.  Most  and  I  set  up  an  in¬ 
ternees’  “night  club”  in  the  attic 
for  amateur  talent,  with  a  screw¬ 
ball  advertising  campaign. 

These  little  ventures  during 
our  two  months  at  Lourdes  blos¬ 
somed  into  well-organized  com¬ 
munity  projects  when  the  Wehr- 
macht  abducted  us  out  from 
under  Vichy's  custody,  to  in¬ 
ternment  at  Baden-Baden. 

Philip  Whitcomb,  Baltimore 
Sun,  using  experience  gained 
when  he  was  interned  at  Bad 
Nauheim  the  year  before,  took 
charge  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  which  became  a  full- 
fledged  school  with  36  to  50 
classes  offered  in  each  of  the 
four  terms  it  ran. 


Internees  were  not  only  edu¬ 
cated  but  entertained.  Henry 
was  in  charge  of  dramatics  and 
wrote  a  murder  mystery  play 
himself,  and  I  tried  to  follow 
suit  with  a  musical  comedy,  in 
which  Arne  Dosch-Fleurot  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  got  a 
big  hand. 

Those  are  samples  of  how  we 
set  the  tone,  not  only  keeping 
busy  but  keeping  everybody  else 
busy  as  well.  I  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  add  that  we  kept  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  mischief,  but  this 
would  be  the  opposite  of  the 


King  Heinzen 


truth.  Our  proudest  claim  to 
fame  in  internment  was  that  the 
Germans  probably  considered  us 
the  biggest  mischief  makers  of 
the  entire  group. 

Ralph  Heinzen 
United  Press 

Even  in  Gestapo-ridden  Ger¬ 
many  an  American  reporter  can 
find  plenty  of  news.  During  13 
months’  internment  of  American 
correspondents,  picked  up  by 
the  French  in  Vichy  on  Nov. 
11.  1942.  and  handed  over  to 
Hitler  as  hostages  in  violation 
of  every  precept  of  good  rela¬ 
tions  between  nations,  “city 
desks”  functioned  in  Baden- 
Baden  and  the  trained  American 
observers  were  able  to  keep 
their  Angers  on  the  German 
pulse  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

Thirteen  months  of  day  and 
night  contact  with  the  Gestapo 
convinced  me  that  they  are  a 
vastly  overrated  force  of  super¬ 
snoops:  for  ferocity,  give  ne 
Himmler’s  black-flag  SS  every 
time.  Gestapo  control  of  the 
American  correspondents  a  as 
both  stupid  and  futile.  We  did 
get  to  know  much  that  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  Germany  despite  their 
efforts  to  isolate  us  completely. 

By  an  agreement  between  ihe 
two  governments,  the  American 
reporters  were  able  to  bring  out 
of  Germany  their  accumulated 
notes,  clippings,  documents,  even 
photographs  of  air  bombardment 
destruction.  Neither  the  French 
nor  the  German  governments 
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tried  to  peep  at  their  writings 
as  they  crossed  the  frontier.  But  | 
at  Jersey  City,  as  the  Gripsholm 
docked,  everything  was  taken  . 
away  from  them  by  American 
control  officers  for  leisurely  [ 
examination.  ’ 

The  European  press  has  been  , 
completely  converted  to  the  Ger-  ; 
man  propaganda  cause.  There  is 
not  a  single  paper  in  Germany 
or  in  any  of  the  German  (^u-  ' 

pied  countries  which  says  a  kind 
word  for  America.  No  paper  is 
allowed  to  exist  anywhere  that  ' 
the  Nazi  flag  flies  which  does 
not  tell  the  Nazi  story  all  the 
way. 

The  entire  German  pr^  nas  ! 

been  regimented  and  trimmed. 
Compression  has  been  so  com-  | 

plete  that  only  one  out  of  every  j 

three  papers  which  existed  be¬ 
fore  the  war  is  rimning  today.  j 
In  many  cases  dailies  have  be-  * 
come  weeklies,  weeklies  have 
become  monthlies  and  monthlies 
come  out  only  when  Goebbels  ! 

gives  them  the  necesary  white 
paper.  Yet,  there  was  one  new 
German  organ  bom  recently — 
“The  Siren,”  a  national  house 
organ  for  the  air-raid  wardens. 

It  prints  “true  to  life”  stories  of 
heroic  bravery  by  wardens  in 
the  face  of  the  Allied  air  raids. 

In  France  the  compression  of 
the  daily  press  has  been  even  . 
more  thorough — only  one  in  flve 
pre-war  papers  is  publishing 
today.  The  latest  great  French 
daily  to  be  sacrificed  was  the 
real  Paris-Soir  which  has  just 
shut  down  its  last  edition  at 
Toulouse. 

Paris-Soir,  before  1939,  had 
the  greatest  daily  circulation  of 
any  paper  printed  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Its  circulation  ran  over 
2.000,000  in  its  heyday.  When 
the  Germans  mov^  into  Paris 
they  simply  took  the  plant  over. 

It  had  long  been  the  most  annoy¬ 
ing  of  French  nationalist  dailies 
and  the  Germans  had  poked  fun 
at  it  by  calling  it  Paris  Noir — 
“Black  Paris.” 

But  as  soon  as  they  took  Paris 
they  took  Paris-Soir  and  printed 
it  under  its  real  name.  Only  a 
trained  observer  could  see  the 
difference  for  a  few  days  and 
then,  subtly,  it  became  a  blatant 
Goebbels  propaganda  organ. 

French  Underground 

There  is  an  opposition  press 
in  France,  a  great  secret  under¬ 
ground  press  which  prints  its 
clandestine  editions  and  then 
folds  up  the  typebox  or  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine  and  steals  away 
in  the  night.  There  are  now  ' 
more  than  40  such  clandestine 
anti-German,  anti-Vichy,  anti- 
Collaborationist  patriotic  sheets. 

It  is  worth  your  life  to  be  caught 
reading  one  or  even  carrying 
one  in  your  pocket,  and  yet  they 
do  circulate  every  week  into 
the  hands  of  more  than  a  half 
million  militants. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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David  Hearst 
Named  B.M.  in 
Los  Angeles 


David  Hearst 


On  Evening  Herald  and 
Express  .  .  .  D.  G.  Keeler 
Also  in  a  New  Post 

Coincident  with  appointment 
of  David  Hearst  as  business 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald 
and  Express,  Dr. 

Frank  F.  Bar¬ 
ham,  publisher, 
announced  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new 
post  of  General 
Manager  to  be 
filled  by  D.  G. 

Keeler,  who  has 
served  as  busi- 
n  e  s  s  manager 
for  the  past  32 
years. 

The  new  busi- 
n  e  s  s  manager, 
son  of  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
began  his  newspaper  career  as 
a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  in  1936. 

He  successively  held  positions 
in  the  classified,  display  adver¬ 
tising,  mechanical  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  of  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  in  Baltimore  and  other 
cities,  joining  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Evening  Herald  and 
Express  in  1938. 

He  is  28  years  old,  married 
and  the  father  of  a  daughter, 
Millicent.  five  years  old. 

Keeler  joined  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  old  Los 
Angeles  Express  in  1905  after 
working  on  several  St.  Louis 
newspapers. 

He  was  subsequently  appoint¬ 
ed  advertising  and  then  business 
manager.  Shortly  after  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  was  established 
as  an  evening  newspaper  in  1911, 
Keeler  became  its  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  continued  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  after  the  Evening  Herald 
absorbed  the  Evening  Express  in 
December,  1937,  to  become  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and 
Express. 


Late  Editor  Honored 

By  resolution  of  the  Mobile 
City  Commission,  a  new  school 
has  been  named  the  Erwin 
Craighead  School  in  honor  of 
the  late  Dr.  Erwin  Craighead, 
for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Register. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising  . 

.  22 

Bright  Ideas  . 

.  28 

Cartoons  . 

.  13 

Classified 

.  26 

Editorials  . 

.  34 

Fehlman  . 

.  44 

Obituary  . 

.  50 

Personals . 

.  35 

Photography  . 

.  46 

Promotion  . 

. 42 

Short  Takes  . 

. 28 

Syndicates  . 

.  56 

30-lb.  Paper  Help>s 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot  carried  a  Page  1  an¬ 
nouncement  recently  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  it  was  changing  to  30-pound 
newsprint  instead  of  32,  and 
consequently  was  able  to  rein¬ 
state  the  daily  cross  word  puzzle, 
dropped  as  a  space  conservation 
measure  a  few  months  ago. 
Deletion  of  the  puzzle  brought 
more  reader  complaints  than 
any  other  space-saving  measure 
adopted  by  the  daily. 

■ 

Tregaslds  on  Mend, 
Working  on  Book 

An  interesting  description  of 
the  successful  uphill  fight  that 
Richard  Tregaskis.  International 
News  Service  war  correspond¬ 
ent.  has  had  in  recuperating 
from  a  serious  head  wound  in 
Algiers,  was  featured  in  “The 
Literary  Spotlight.”  weekly  col¬ 
umn  by  Fanny  Butcher,  Chicago 
Tribune  book  critic,  in  the  Trib¬ 
une's  Sunday  book  supplement, 
March  12. 

Miss  Butcher  tells  of  meeting 
Tregaskis  in  Florida,  where  the 
author  of  “Guadalcanal  Diary” 
is  working  furiously  to  finish  a 
book  about  the  African  and 
Italian  campaigns,  which  is 
promised  to  Random  House  for 
spring  publication. 

Telling  of  his  difficulties,  as  a 
result  of  the  head  wound  which 
affected  his  motor  nerves.  Miss 
Butcher  describes  his  efforts  to 
regain  his  full  power  of  speech 
and  eventually,  it  is  hoped,  the 
control  of  his  fingers  so  that  he 
can  again  operate  a  typewriter. 

■ 

Domestic  OWI 
Cuts  Budget 

Washington,  March  13 — Under 
the  direction  of  George  W. 
Healy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  news¬ 
paper  executive  who  came  to 
Washington  at  the  invitation  of 
Elmer  Davis,  the  domestic 
branch  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  has  reduced  its  budget 
to  a  new  low. 

Last  June,  Congress  in  a  criti¬ 
cal  mood  cut  the  domestic 
branch’s  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  from  a  requested 
$8,000,000  to  $2,750,000.  Healy 
will  ask  for  $2.350.()00  to  oper¬ 
ate  during  the  fiscal  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1. 

■ 

Sets  Policy  For  Army 
On  News  of  Disasters 

An  official  statement  of  policy 
recognizing  the  right  of  the  press 
to  report  domestic  disasters,  but 
requiring  cooperation  by  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  if  the  Army  is 
involved,  has  been  issued  by  the 
War  Department. 

Apparently  the  result  of  pro¬ 
tests  that  were  provoked  by  the 
refusal  of  military  police  to  per¬ 
mit  William  Belche,  a  part-time 
photographer  for  the  Associated 
Press,  to  take  photographs  of  the 
train  wreck  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  line  near  Lumberton. 
N.  C.,  on  Dec.  16,  in  which  70 
persons  were  kill^,  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  statement  sets  forth  these 
points: 

1.  The  public  is  entitled  to 
news  which  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  war  effort,  and  legiti¬ 


mate  activities  of  news  media 
are  to  be  respected  by  military 
personnel. 

2.  If  soldiers  are  sent  to  a  dis¬ 
aster  to  protect  iives  or  property, 
the  officer  ordering  them  there 
will,  at  the  same  time,  send 
Army  public  relations  officers 
from  the  nearest  post  to  “super¬ 
vise  and  assist”  the  activities  of 
representatives  of  news  agencies. 

3.  Military  personnel  assigned 
to  a  disaster  “never  act  under 
the  orders  of  a  civil  officer  or  of 
a  civilian”  but  are  “solely  and 
directly  responsible  to  their 
military  superiors.” 

The  statement  of  policy  is 
contained  in  a  War  Department 
circular  dated  Feb.  25. 

■ 

Says  High  Officials 
Block  OWI  Inquiry 

Washington,  March  14 — Rep. 
Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
charged  in  the  House  today  that 
“high  sources  have  sent  out  the 
word  to  kill”  his  resolution  for 
investigation  of  news  and  other 
material  sent  to  military  forces 
abroad. 

’The  Brown  Resoiution  pro¬ 
posed  creation  of  a  bi-partisan 
committee  of  six  members  to  ex¬ 
amine  not  only  news  but  also 
motion  picture  and  broadcast 
material. 

The  Ohioan  complained  against 
what  he  asserted  to  be  “the 
practice  of  selecting  from  the 
regular  press  association  news 
services,  for  dissemination  to 
our  troops,  those  particular 
statements  or  news  items  that 
are  favorable  only  to  one  can¬ 
didate,  to  one  school  of  thought, 
to  one  side  of  a  public  issue. 

“This  editing  of  the  news,” 
the  Congressman  said,  “is  some¬ 
times  called  in  newspaper  par¬ 
lance  ‘putting  English  on  the 
ball.’  A  clever  editor  can  al¬ 
ways  stay  within  the  confines  of 
the  exact  truth  and  still  so  color 
the  news  as  to  favor  one  candi¬ 
date  or  his  point  of  view.  Like¬ 
wise  in  the  reverse  order,  he  can 
create  in  the  minds  of  his  read¬ 
ers  disrespect  or  opposition  to 
an  individual  or  to  one  side  of 
an  issue.” 

■ 

Congress  Studies 
Curbs  on  Radio 

Washington,  March  15 — Senti¬ 
ment  is  growing  in  Congress  for 
legislation  to  curb  controversial 
expressions  of  opinion  by  means 
of  radio. 

Rep.  Martin  Dies  of  Texas,  cru¬ 
sader  against  anti-American  doc¬ 
trines.  has  urged  action  by  the 
House  unless  broadcasting  com¬ 
panies  take  prompt  steps  to  in¬ 
sure  time  on  the  airwaves  to 
carry  the  replies  of  persons  crit¬ 
icize  in  programs. 

“The  Congress  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  will  no  longer  tol¬ 
erate  the  totalitarian  practice 
of  permitting  the  use  of  broad¬ 
casting  facilities  to  assassinate 
the  character  and  reputations  of 
innocent  people,”  he  keynoted. 

Rep.  Clare  Hoffman  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  suggested  as  a  remedy, 
immediate  adoption  of  his  bill 
to  make  radio  commentators  re¬ 
sponsible  for  libel  or  slander 
published  over  the  air,  action  to 
be  brought  in  any  district  where 
the  broadcast  may  be  heard. 


Linage,  Income 
Off  During 
Fourth  War  Loan 

Figures  Are  Below 
Those  of  the 
Third  Bond  Drive 

Washington,  March  14 — Pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Treasury  Depi^- 
ment  as  “by  far  the  biggest  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  history 
over  a  similar  period  of  time,” 
the  Fourth  War  Loan  campaii^ 
actually  produced  less  linage 
and  less  income  for  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  than  did  the 
Third  War  Loan  campaign. 

The  press  release  from  the  o^ 
fice  of  Ted  R.  Gamble,  director 
of  the  Treasury’s  War  Finance 
Division,  fixed  daily  paper  lin¬ 
age  at  58,443,134  and  estimated 
the  value  at  $6,085,005.51. 

Daily  paper  linage  in  the 
Third  Loan  campaign  was  61,- 
573,588  and  value  was  calculated 
at  $6,697,358.45. 

On  the  basis  of  those  figures, 
daily  papers  ran  3,130,454  fewer 
lines  in  the  more  recent  cam¬ 
paign,  a  reduction  of  about  five 
per  cent. 

The  cut  in  estimated  value 
was  $612,352.94,  or  8.76%. 

WeekUei  Total 

Treasury  figures  on  weekly 
papers  in  the  Fourth  Loan  cam¬ 
paign  gave  linage  as  61,748,242 
and  placed  the  value  at  $1,764,- 
235.60.  This  was  a  loss  of  6,228,- 
131  lines  or  approximately  6%, 
and  a  loss  of  $177,946  or  9%. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Gamble  had 
said:  “This  is  truly  a  remark¬ 
able  record.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  too,  that  this  as¬ 
tounding  campaign  was  accom¬ 
plished  without  the  Treasury 
Department  itself  spending  10 
cents  of  the  taxpayers’  money 
for  paid  advertising  space.” 

While  describing  the  results 
as  all-time  record  breaking,  Mr. 
Gamble  had  not  linked  that 
statement  directly  to  the  amount 
of  linage  or  to  the  newspaper 
receipts. 

The  only  data  set  out  to  sup¬ 
port  the  statement,  insofar  as 
newspapers  are  concerned, 
showed  more  numerous,  but 
smaller  in  terms  of  space,  inser¬ 
tions  during  the  Fourth  Loan. 

Significant  also  is  the  fact  that 
the  campaign  that  produced  less 
newspaper  paid-space  participa¬ 
tion  (the  Fourth  Loan)  covered 
a  period  of  time  in  excess  of  five 
weeks,  whereas  the  Third  Loan 
campaign  ran  only  24  days. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

March  20-21  — Interstate 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
annual  spring  convention, 
Penn  -  Harris  Hotel,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

March  27-28  —  Central 
States  Circulation  Managers’ 
Assn.,  spring  convention  and 
annual  meeting,  Medinah 
Club,  Chicago. 

March  27-28  — The  Cana¬ 
dian  Press,  Directors’  meet¬ 
ing,  Royal  York  Hotel,  To¬ 
ronto. 
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U.  S.  in  Appeal  Move 
Following  AP  Action 

Government  Asks  Stricter  Ruling  on 
Membership  By-laws  by  Supreme  Comt 

JUDGES  LEARNED  HAND  and 


Augustus  N.  Hand,  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Circuit  Court  of  the  U.  S., 
granted  on  March  13  a  petition 
of  the  Government  for  an  appeal 
to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  from 
the  judgment  of  the  District 
Court,  Jan.  13,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment's  anti-trust  suit  against  the 
^ociated  Press. 

The  government’s  petition, 
presented  by  Charles  H.  Weston, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  anti-trust  divi¬ 
sion,  followed  a  similar  move 
last  week  by  the  AP  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  as  defendants 
(E.  &  P.,  March  11,  page  7). 

A  government  spokesman, 
who  preferred  not  to  be  quoted 
directly,  said  that,  although  the 
government’s  ground  for  appeal 
was  substantial,  it  was  being 
taken  chiefly  as  a  coimteraction 
to  the  appeal  by  AP. 

Soys  Monopoly  ExiaU 

The  government  objects  to  the 
lower  court’s  decision  on  two 
main  points: 

1.  That  the  court  was  in  error 
in  holding  that  “AP  does  not 
monopolize  jr  dominate  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  news  reports  ...  to 
newspapers  in  the  U,  S.’’ 

2.  That  the  judgment  on  AP 
membership  by-laws  does  not 
sufficiently  safeguard  against 
new  or  amended  by-laws  which 
might  continue  former  restraints 
on  nonmember  newspapers. 

Present  in  Judge  Learned 
Hand’s  chambers  in  the  Federal 
Court  Building  in  New  York 
this  week,  at  the  signing  of  the 
government’s  petition,  were 
John  T.  Cahill,  counsel  for  AP, 
and  A.  L.  Hodson,  counsel  for 
the  Tribune. 

The  next  step  in  the  proceed¬ 
ing  will  be  the  docketing  of  the 
appeals  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Although  the  actions  are  tech¬ 
nically  independent  of  each 
other,  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
be  heard  together. 

In  all,  the  government  cites 
22  errors  which  it  contends  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  lower  court’s  decision. 
Chief  among  them  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Lilts  Errors 

“1.  ’The  court  erred  in  entering 
a  flnal  judgment  which  limited 
and  qualifled  .  .  .  the  injunction 
.  .  .  against  promulgating  .  .  . 
any  new  or  amended  by-laws  .  .  . 
having  a  purpose  or  effect  like 
the  provisions  of  the  present  by¬ 
laws  of  AP  respecting  admission 
to  membership  therein.  .  .  . 

“4.  The  court  erred  in  holding 
that  the  provisions  of  the  by¬ 
laws  .  .  .  which  require  that  each 
regular  member  .  .  .  furnish  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  AP  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  the  local  news  of  sponta¬ 
neous  origin  gathered  by  the 
members,  are  .  . .  reasonable  and 
not  in  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  U.  S.  .  .  . 

“7.  ’The  court  erred  in  holding 


that  the  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
tract  between  AP  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press,  dated  Nov.  1,  1935, 
whereby  the  former  obtains  the 
exclusive  right  to  receive,  in 
the  U.  S.,  the  news  reports  of  the 
Canadian  Press  and  its  members, 
are  .  .  .  not  in  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws.  .  .  . 

“11.  ( Similar  to  point  number 
7  above,  but  referring  to  use  by 
Canadian  Press  of  AP  news ) .  .  . . 

“12.  The  court  erred  in  its 
conclusion  of  law  that  AP  does 
hot  monopolize  or  dominate  the 
furnishing  of  news  reports,  news 
pictures,  or  features  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  U.  S.  .  .  . 

“18.  The  court  erred  in  failing 
to  And  that  the  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  solicited  prox¬ 
ies  and  votes  against  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Marshall  Field  by  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  by  personal 
interviews  of  his  representatives 
with  at  least  755  members  of 
AP;  that  he  obtained  195  proxies 
from  such  members  which  were 
voted  against  Field’s  applica¬ 
tion;  and  that  prior  to  the  vote  a 
representative  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  addressed  the  member¬ 
ship  meeting  in  opposition  to 
Field’s  election  upon  the  ground 
that  his  election  would  enhance 
the  ability  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
to  compete  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

“19.  (Similar  to  point  number 
18  above,  but  referring  to  solicit¬ 
ing  of  proxies  by  the  Chicago 
H erald- American ) .  .  .  . 

Washington  Papers  Involved 

“21.  That  the  court  erred  in 
failing  to  And  that  .  .  .  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Washington  Star  (opposed) 

.  .  .  the  election  of  (Eleanor 
Medill  Patterson,  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Times-Herald) 
...  to  membership  in  the  AP.’’ 

In  a  “Statement  as  to  Juris¬ 
diction’’  accompanying  the  as¬ 
signment  of  errors,  the  govern¬ 
ment  contends  that  the  District 
Court’s  judgment  on  member¬ 
ship  by-laws  raises  a  question 
not  only  of  the  adequacy  of  re¬ 
lief  but  also  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  statute  invoked  by  the 
court. 

As  the  decision  stands,  the 
government  charges,  the  “effi¬ 
cacy  of  relief’’  depends  largely 
on  the  “defendant’s  good  faith.’’ 
In  support  of  this  contention, 
the  opinion  of  the  court  itself 
is  quoted  as  follows: 

“It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
members  may  disregard  the  last 
provision  (regarding  a  required 
declaration  that  an  applicant’s 
competition  shall  not  be  taken 
into  consideration)  in  practice, 
but  that  is  not  to  be  assumed.” 

This  viewpoint,  says  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  makes  it  uncertain  as 
to  whether  “more  onerous  ad¬ 
mission  requirements”  may  not 
be  incorporated  in  new  by-laws. 


Joins,  Exposes  Nazis 

John  C.  Metcalfe,  a  former 
Chicago  Times  reporter  now  on 
the  foreign  news  staff  of  Time 
Magazine,  told  in  Federai  Court, 
Brookiyn,  this  week  how  he 
joined  the  German  -  American 
Bund  in  New  York  in  1937  to 
find  out  about  the  iniier  work¬ 
ings  of  the  organization.  Testi¬ 
fying  at  government  proceedings 
aimed  at  revoking  the  citizen¬ 
ship  of  eight  former  Bund  mem¬ 
bers,  he  told  of  joining  under 
an  assumed  name  on  assignment 
and  getting  considerable  “inside 
dope.” 

■ 

Fly  Charges 
British  Trust 
Curbs  U.  S.  News 

Washington,  March  14 — Chair¬ 
man  James  L.  Fly  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  today  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Congress  to  inequality  in 
rates  and  availability  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  transmission  of  press 
messages,  which  favor  newspa¬ 
permen  of  non-U.  S.  papers. 

Chairman  Fly  stated: 

“My  previous  testimony  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  barriers  in  the  way 
of  the  free  flow  of  press  commu¬ 
nications  from  points  in  the 
British  Empire  to  the  U.  S.  as 
compared  with  press  traffic  be¬ 
tween  those  British  Empire 
points  and  England  erroneously 
indicated  that  Reuters  was  given 
preferential  rate  treatment  over 
American  press  association  dis¬ 
patches  between  the  same  points. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  low 
British  Empire  press  rate  of  one 
British  penny  (or  a  little  less 
than  two  U.  S.  cents)  a  word  is 
available  to  correspondents  of  all 
nationalities  between  points  in 
the  British  Empire. 

“However,  the  Reuters  corre¬ 
spondent  can  transmit  his  dis¬ 
patches  from  any  point  in  the 
British  Empire  to  his  headquar¬ 
ters  in  London  at  the  low  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  rate.  ’The  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  pay  considerably 
higher  rates  for  his  dispatches 
from  the  same  points  to  his 
headquarters  in  the  U.  S. 

“Even  when  there  are  direct 
circuits  to  the  U.  S.  from  British 
Empire  points,  we  have,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  been  unable  to  have  rates 
established  on  these  circuits 
comparable  to  the  low  British 
Empire  rate. 

“Indeed,  the  American  corre¬ 
spondent  in  a  British  Empire 
point  usually  transmits  his  dis¬ 
patches  to  London  for  retrans¬ 
mission  to  New  York  because  the 
combination  of  rates  is  lower 
than  the  rates  direct  to  New 
York. 

“In  the  same  manner,  Ameri¬ 
can  news  for  Austraiia,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  can  be  transmitted  at 
cheaper  rates  if  it  is  sent  to  Can¬ 
ada  for  retransmission  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  than  if  the  news  is  trans¬ 
mitted  directly,  U.  S.  to  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

“Thus,  in  general,  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  force  the  bottleneck¬ 
ing  and  a  second  transmission 
through  London,  or  in  limited 
instances  through  Canada  impos¬ 
ing  handicaps  in  time  and  cost.” 


New  P.M.  Daily 
Appears  in 
Son  Diegov  CaL 

Published  By  C.  D.  I 

McKinnon,  Journal  ' 

Is  a  Six-Day  Paper  | 

Newspapermen  from  all  parts  I 
of  the  country  have  converged 
on  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to  join  the  . 
staff  of  the  San  Diego  Daily 
Journal,  which  began  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  six-day  evening  paper 
Friday,  March  17,  Clinton  D 
McKinnon,  editor  and  pub-  j 
lisher,  announced. 

Latest  personnel  additions,  not 
previously  reported  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  (E.  &  P.,  Jan.  15,  p. 
26;  Feb.  19,  p.  8;  March  11,  p.  9i  . 
include:  ' 

Gordon  C.  Nixon,  formerly  of 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Columbus,  O..  who  will  be  tele¬ 
graph  editor;  Ed  E.  Herwig,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  appointed  night 
editor;  Joseph  S.  Baer,  formerly 
of  the  Homestead  (Pa.)  Messen-  j 
ger,  to  be  special  assignment  re-  ^ 
porter;  and  Roby  Heard,  who 
transferred  from  the  police  beat 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press  to 
the  same  beat  on  the  Journal.  , 

From  other  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  newspapers  have  come  Les-  i 
lie  E.  Claypooi,  formerly  of  the  ; 
defunct  San  Diego  Sun,  and  | 
more  recently  Los  Angeles  Ex-  \ 
aminer  reporter,  who  will  write  ' 
a  local  column.  “Here’s  How,” 
and  cover  the  Civic  Center;  and 
Bert  Willard,  also  from  the  Ex-  , 
aminer,  who  will  cover  Federal 
war  agencies. 

Two  former  associates  of  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  when  he  was  president 
of  the  San  Diego  Fernando 
(Cal.)  Valley  News  Corp.,  Han- 
nalee  Goodwin  and  Van  Dali, 
have  been  appointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman,  respectiveiy. 

■ 

Paper  Consumption 
Cut,  ANPA  Reports 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  consumed 
182,487  tons  of  newsprint  paper 
in  Feb.,  1944,  compared  with 
208,143  tons  in  1943  and  219,362 
tons  in  1941.  This  was  a  de¬ 
crease  in  Feb.,  1944,  imder  Feb.. 
1943  of  12.3%  and  a  decrease 
under  Feb.,  1941,  of  16.8%. 

The  total  estimated  newsprint 
consumption  in  the  U.  S.  for 
Feb.,  1944,  was  243,316  tons 
which  includes  all  kinds  of  uses 
of  newsprint  paper.  For  the 
first  two  months  of  1944,  it  was 
estimated  to  be  502,903  tons. 

During  the  first  two  months 
of  1944  the  reporting  newspa¬ 
pers  used  377,177  tons  of  news¬ 
print,  a  decrease  of  13.3%  imder 
the  first  two  months  of  1943,  and 
a  decrease  of  16.0%  under  the 
first  two  months  of  1941. 

The  stocks  of  newsprint  paper 
on  hand  with  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  to  the  ANPA  was  54 
days’  supply  at  the  end  of  Feb., 
1944,  which  was  a  decrease  of 
two  days’  supply  from  56  days 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  Jan.,  1944. 
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Dorothy  Thompson 
“On  the  Record” 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

REPORTING  is  becoming  a  lost 

art  and  newspapers  collections 
of  handouts — so  says  Dorothy 
Thompson,  whose  thrice-a-week 
column  for  Bell  Syndicate  “On 
the  Record”  has  made  her  one 
of  the  two  most  influential  and 
discussed  women  in  the  U.  S. 
today,  but  who  startcKl  her  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  disconcerting 
and  sensational  free-lance  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Central  Europe. 

In  an  interview  with  Editor 
&  Publisher,  Miss  l^ompson 
discussed  the  poverty  of  present- 
day  reporting,  the  discrimination 
against  women  journalists,  her 
method  of  keeping  informed,  the 
life  of  correspondents  in  Europe, 
her  coverage  of  a  sensational 
story,  and  the  improved  profes¬ 
sionalism  of  correspondents. 

Her  Views  on  Reporters 

“Reporters  on  the  home  front,” 
she  said,  “are  getting  lazy.  They 
are  lacking,”  in  her  opinion, 
“in  the  intellectual  curiosity  and 
initiative  to  get  at  the  real  truth 
behind  the  news.” 

To  Miss  Thompson  the  real 
news  is  not  the  collection  of 
facts,  but  the  meaning  that  lies 
behind  those  facts  and  which 
can  be  achieved  only  by  study¬ 
ing,  reading,  asking,  and  even, 
eventually,  feeling. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  facts  are 
suppressed,  she  charged  later 
over  cocktails,  by  moneyed  in¬ 
terests,  and  she  cited  such  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  Lonergan  case, 
as  previously  in  the  Marigny 
case,  relating  the  behind-the- 
scenes  facts  with  a  zest  for  the 
causes  of  human  explosions,  with 
more  curiosity  for  character 
than  for  sensationalism,  with  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  social  evils  be¬ 
hind  the  crime,  and.  character¬ 
istically,  with  more  than  touch 
of  drama. 

“I'm  not  only  concerned  with 
the  facts.”  declared  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son  speaking  of  a  recent  instance 
in  which  her  column  revealed 
facts  which  had  not  yet  broken 
in  the  news  columns,  but  she 
added  with  no  undue  modesty, 
“I  know  them.  I  know  facts  that 
the  leading  papers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  should  know  and  don’t. 

“Why  .  .  .  (she  named  one  of 
the  country’s  leading  news¬ 
papers  )  picked  up  facts  from  my 
column  and  commented  on  them 
editorially.  They  asked  where 
I  got  my  facts.  I  got  them  from 
reading — reading  German  news¬ 
papers.  I  couldn’t  get  along 
without  them. 

“I  have  to  know,”  she  ex¬ 
plained,  “what  they  write  to 
know  what  they  are  thinking 
and  feeling.  But  that  important 
paper  hadn’t  read  those  German 
papers.  They  hadn’t  bothered 
to.  They  weren’t  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested. 

“They  asked  me  where  I  got 
the  papers.  ‘I’m  not  going  to 
tell  you  where  I  got  them,'  I 
told  them.  After  a  year  and  a 
half  I  managed  to  get  them. 
But  they  could  get  them  very 


easily  if  they  only  bothered.” 

Although  a  woman  in  one  of 
the  two  journalistic  flelds  where 
men  traditionally  discredit 
women,  the  editorial  and  the 
political  column.  Miss  Thompson 
has  succeeded  in  attracting  more 
men  readers  than  women  and  in 
earning  their  respect  by  her 
thorough  knowledge  of  affairs 
and  readiness  in  forming  and 
defending  her  opinions. 

Miss  Thompson  is  not  a 
woman  who  can  be  pigeonholed. 
She  started  life  as  a  Methodist 
minister’s  daughter  almost  50 


Dorothy  Thompson 

years  ago.  but  her  step-mother 
struck  sparks  from  the  ’teen¬ 
age  Dorothy,  and  she  was  sent 
from  Lancaster.  N.  Y.,  to  an 
aunt  in  Chicago. 

A  leader  in  sports  and  social 
activities  in  high  school,  she 
turned  into  a  joiner,  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  student,  and  the  type  of 
date  who  discusses  world  prob¬ 
lems.  when  she  attended  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 

Her  plans  to  l>e  a  teacher 
failed  when  she  flunked  her 
grammar  test,  and  she  succes¬ 
sively  stumped  New  York  State 
as  a  suffragist  orator,  which  she 
loved,  and  did  social  work, 
which  she  hated. 

With  $150  saved,  she  sailed  for 
Europe,  fell  in  with  a  Zionist 
conference,  and  persuaded  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  to  let 
her  cover  it.  With  this  story  she 
started  a  hectic  decade  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent,  a  free  lance  at  first, 
but.  “They  used  all  my  stuff.” 
she  relates  with  matter-of-fact 
pride,  “and  I  got  too  expensive. 
So  they  offered  to  hire  me  at  a 
salary  of  $50  a  week.  In  those 
days  that  was  a  lot  of  money  for 
me.” 

Miss  Thompson  had  not  been 
living  luxuriously  as  a  corres¬ 
pondent;  she  had  seldom  had 
money  for  more  than  a  week  in 
advance,  and,  looking  back  on 
those  days,  she  reveals  a  curious 
double  point  of  view  that  makes 


her  a  lively,  but  sometimes  em¬ 
barrassing,  advocate. 

“I  don’t  like  doing  a  lot  of 
leg-work,"  she  says;  “in  fact,  I 
don't  like  reporting.  Ideas  are 
what  Fm  after.” 

Yet.  a  year  after  the  Carlist 
Putsch  in  Vienna  she  blarneyed 
her  way  into  a  castle  for  a  cele¬ 
brated  interview  with  the  Em¬ 
press  Zita,  and  she  gained  a 
reputation  among  her  colleagues 
for  arriving  where  news  was 
about  to  happen. 

“There's  an  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  reporter  and 
the  editorial  type  of  writer,” 
she  says.  “The  reporter  is  a  Ac¬ 
tion  writer  e.ssentially.  He  has 
to  be  able  to  see  events  and 
build  up  a  story  from  them.  That 
isn’t  my  type  of  writing.”  (Here 
she  interrupted  herself  to  say, 
“Of  course  I  can  write  news.  I 
wrote  my  pieces,  got  them  in, 
and  sometimes  they  were  quite 
sensational.” ) 

“I  like  to  write  more  in  the 
essay  form.  That’s  why  I  write 
columns;  they’re  more  like  es¬ 
says.  I’m  really  interested  in 
ideas — of  course.  I  liked  to  get 
a  scoop.” 

Yet,  even  though  she  says  she 
does  not  like  reporting,  life  as 
a  correspondent  obviously  fas¬ 
cinated  her. 

“It’s  a  wonderful  thing  to  be 
a  free  lance  and  to  be  poor," 
she  exclaimed.  “Provided  you 
are  young,  and  not  condemned 
for  life.  You  really  get  to  know 
people.  When  I  was  first  in  Eu¬ 
rope  I  seldom  had  much  money. 
I  had  to  travel  third  class.  So  I 
met  the  average  people.  I  slept 
in  hundreds  of  little  hotels 
where  there  were  bedbugs  and 
dirt  and  had  to  shop  around  for 
places  where  I  could  afford  to 
eat.  It  was  hard,  but  it  was  an 
awfully  good  way  for  a  jour¬ 
nalist  to  study  countries. 

“In  any  university  town,  you 
see.  the  poorest  people  are  stu¬ 
dents  and  they  tend  to  gather  in 
cafes  where  they  can  eat  cheap¬ 
ly.  Thus  I  came  to  know  Euro¬ 
pean  youth  of  my  own  age.  I 
wasn't  a  rich  American  and 
didn’t  skim  over  Europe  as  a 
tourist  does.  Eventually,  I  got 
to  know  the  important  people, 
as  all  journalists  do,  but  I  didn't 
begin  in  diplomatic  circles,  or 
ever  stay  in  them  exclusively.” 

Her  Views  on  Russia 

That  curious  double  point  of 
view  focusses  on  political,  social 
and  economic  movements  as 
well  as  her  own  life.  It  is  a 
source  of  her  greatest  strength, 
for  it  gives  her  the  agility  to 
change  her  mind,  as  she  did,  for 
instance,  about  Roosevelt  and 
Hitler,  and  it  gives  her  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  see  how  her  opponents  are 
thinking. 

It  is  also  disconcerting.  Lib¬ 
erals  label  her  conservative,  and 
conservatives  spot  pinkish 
streaks  in  her  writings. 

To  see  her  talking  in  her 
richly-colored,  attractively  fur¬ 
nished  East  Side  New  York 
home,  the  center  of  attention 
largely  masculine,  well-groomed, 
self-confident,  but  disillusioned 
about  other  well-to-do  people, 
is  to  understand  that  she  sus¬ 
pects  herself  of  both  sets  of 
capabilities. 

In  her  red.  white,  and  blue 


living  room  she  described  with 
a  gc^  deal  of  sympathy  the 
strength  of  Russia  ( in  which  she 
had  been  dubiously  persona 
grata  because  of  her  views  on 
communism)  and  compared  it 
with  our  capitalistic  softness. 

“You  can’t  picture  us  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  scorched  earth  pol¬ 
icy  here,”  she  snorted.  “I  might 
bum  down  my  house  in  Ver¬ 
mont — I  don’t  say  I  would,  but 
I  might.  But  IF  I  did.  I’d  prob¬ 
ably  be  lonesome.  They  don’t 
have  our  sense  of  individual  loss 
in  Russia.  A  loss  to  one  is  a 
loss  to  the  community,  and  re¬ 
building  is  also  a  community 
problem.” 

She  is  pretty  sure  she  under¬ 
stands  Russia.  In  fact,  she  is 
very  sure  of  her  understanding 
of  European  affairs. 

“They  say  Russia’s  foreign 
policy  is  enigmatic.  Why  Rus¬ 
sia  is  easy  to  understand.  It’s 
the  only  country  that’s  easy. 
Heaven  knows  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  I  know 
what  Russia  will  do,  but  I  don’t 
know  what  we’ll  do. 

“People  say  Russia  will  be  so 
exhausted  after  this  war  that 
she  won’t  recover  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  They  don’t  begin  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  Russia  is  capable 
of.  Why  Russia  won’t  have  any 
unemployment  problem.  Our 
men  may  be  on  the  streets,  but 
Russia  will  be  rebuilding  her 
cities.  Oh,  yes,  we’ll  help  re¬ 
build  the  Philippines  and  the 
East,  but  you  can’t  get  up  the 
same  steam  rebuilding  some¬ 
body  else’s  country  that  you  can 
rebuilding  your  own.” 

Miss  Thompson  started  her 
column  in  1936  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  She  had 
been  head  of  the  Berlin  office 
for  the  New  York  Post,  and 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  but 
her  marriage  in  1928  to  Sinclair 
Lewis  had  led  to  miscellaneous 
writings  and  in  1931  to  her  book, 
“I  Saw  Hitler,”  in  which,  after 
debating  both  possibilities  she 
concluded  that  he  would  not 
come  to  power. 

The  increasing  dependence  of 
readers  on  columns  she  sees  as 
an  inevitable  development.  “Peo¬ 
ple  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  news  without  interpretation; 
it’s  become  too  complicated. 
They  find  it  hard  to  know  what’s 
behind  world  events,  why  this  or 
that  may  have  important  conse¬ 
quences.  Someone  who  does  lit¬ 
tle  else  but  study  them  can  help 
interpret  affairs  for  the  reader 
and  show  him  how  they  are  re¬ 
lated  to  other  facts.” 

But  isn’t  this  trend  likely  to 
result  in  a  one-sided  picture  for 
the  reader? 

“Why  should  it?”  she  popped 
back.  “He  can  judge  the  logic 
of  the  reasons  the  columnist  of¬ 
fers.  There’s  no  such  thing  as 
objective  reporting,  even  in 
news  stories. 

“Why  in  a  news  story  you  are 
subjective  when  you  choose  the 
facts  to  tell,  when  you  decide 
what  news  is  important.  No 
one  can  be  really  objective. 
There’s  no  such  thing. 

“I  think  I’m  reasonably  ob¬ 
jective,”  she  added.  “I  mean  I 
have  opinions,  but  my  opinions 
are  formed  by  such  facts  as  I 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Changes  Urged  in 
War  Bond  Publicity 


STATING  its  belief  that  “the 

newspaper  phase  of  War  Bond 
promotion  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  other  activities 
must  rest  when  finally  pursued 
in  any  local  area,  notably  radio 
and  motion  picture  promotion,” 
the  Nev/spaper  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment’s  War  Finance  Division  has 
made  recommendations  looking 
toward  greater  efficiency  in  war 
bond  publicity. 

Among  the  measures  recom¬ 
mended.  in  a  report  submitted 
to  Ted  R.  Gamble,  national  di¬ 
rector  of  the  War  Finance  Divi¬ 
sion.  are:  elimination  of  the 
War  Loan  News  Desk,  its  func¬ 
tions  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
regular  Press  Section;  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  clip  material  from  pre¬ 
vious  campaign  books  in  the 
next  one:  hiring  of  an  experl- 
en^  newspaper  feature  man 
to  describe  available  services  to 
newspapers,  and,  continuation  of 
editorial  and  comic  cartoon  op¬ 
erations. 

Headed  by  Tripp 

Formed  by  Frank  Tripp,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  at  the  request  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Newspaper 
Adrisory  Committee  has  as  its 
members:  Mr.  Tripp,  chairman; 
Frank  Jenkins,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  News;  Paul 
Miller,  manager,  Washington 
Bureau.  Associate  Press;  Rus¬ 
sell  Stewart,  managing  editor, 
Chicago  Times;  W.  C.  Stouffer, 
manager-editor  Roanoke  ( Va. ) 
World  News;  Basil  L.  Walters, 
managing  editor,  Minneapolis 
Star- Journal  and  Tribune;  Sid¬ 
ney  B.  Whipple,  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  and  L.  Mitchell  White, 
editor  and  publisher,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger. 

The  conunittee’s  report  is 
based  on  examination  of  every 
piece  of  press  material  put  out 
in  the  Third  and  Fourth  War 
Loans  and  in  the  periods  be¬ 
tween  drives.  A  significant  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Press  Section,  the 
conunittee  said,  is  its  accumula¬ 
tion  of  data  on  the  use  of  press 
material  by  the  newspapers, 
which  showed  that  a  feature 
which  might  not  have  impressed 
the  committee  at  all  might  still 
be  valuable  as  demonstrated  by 
its  use  by  200  or  more  news¬ 
papers. 

For  Highest  Authority 

Under  such  conditions,  the 
committee  said,  much  effective 
material  could  be  “hamstrung 
by  officials  who  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  proce¬ 
dure.”  It  advised,  therefore, 
that  the  Chief  of  the  Press  Sec¬ 
tion  should  be  the  highest  au¬ 
thority  in  the  creation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  material  to  the  news¬ 
papers. 

While  it  commended  highly 
the  work  of  the  War  Loan  News 
Desk  in  the  Fourth  War  Loan, 
the  committee  declared  that  the 
ttO  releases  put  out  by  this 
agency  could  have  been  handled 
adequately  by  the  Press  Section 


itself,  with  a  saving  of  time,  ef¬ 
fort.  and  paper. 

The  “War  Savings  Staff  News,” 
a  20-page  newspaper  sent  out 
just  previous  to  the  Third  War 
Loan,  also  was  seen  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  a  superfluous  under¬ 
taking.  “We  believe,"  it  stated, 
“that  the  ideas  contained  therein 
could  have  been  adequately 
conveyed  to  any  newspaper  in 
at  most  a  two-page  letter.” 

Declaring  that  the  activities 
of  the  Press  Section  are  not  “just 
so  much  hooey,”  as  they  have 
been  called,  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  said  the  Section  should 
operate  like  a  newspaper,  “elimi¬ 
nating  at  the  source,  material 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  man,  would 
would  get  no  farther  on  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

“Thorough  Job" 

In  a  note  to  Mr.  Gamble  ac¬ 
companying  the  report,  Thomas 
H.  Lane,  director  of  the  adver¬ 
tising,  press  and  radio  section, 
describe  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  “a  thorough  and  con¬ 
scientious  job  .  .  .  (by)  repre¬ 
sentative.  top-flight  newspaper 
men.” 

To  the  question  whether  the 
Press  Section  would  be  justified 
in  spending  from  $100  to  $200 
for  pictures  to  be  used  for  a 
specific  purpose,  the  committee 
answered :  “We  assume  the  Press 
Section  always  will  be  headed  by 
a  Chief  whose  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  judgment  would 
tell  him  whether  or  not  any 
picture  or  any  other  material  is 
worth  its  cost. 

The  committee  laid  particular 
stress  upon  its  belief  that  at  all 
times,  between  and  during  War 
Loans,  news  releases  should  be 
judged  and  issued  solely  on  their 
news  value  and  never  for  policy 
reasons.  Distributions,  it  was 
advised,  should  be  done,  as  for¬ 
merly,  through  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  and  news  services. 
■ 

Ben  Duiiy  on  CAB 

Bernard  C.  Duffy,  executive 
vice-president.  Batten.  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Cooperative 
Analysis  of  Broadcasting,  Inc., 
according  to  a  statement  issued 
by  D.  P.  Smelser,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Mr.  Duffy  was  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  to 
replace  F.  B.  Ryan,  Jr.,  who  is 
now  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 
■ 

Trans-ocean  Edition 

Unable  to  fulfill  all  requests 
for  complimentary  copies  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  which  began 
trans-atlantic  edition  of  the 
U.  S.  publication  as  an  abbre¬ 
viated  tabloid  Jan.  5,  the  New 
York  office  has  begun  newsstand 
sale  of  the  paper  at  five  cents  a 
copy  and  will  accept  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $3  a  year.  Advertise¬ 
ments  were  inserted,  beginning 
with  the  issue  of  Feb.  16.  Copies 
will  be  sold  also  in  Washington. 


ANNUAL  LINAGE 
FOR  1943 

At  this  time  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  has  always  pressntsd 
the  linage  figures  oi  more  than 
IJNN)  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  ior  the 
previous  year. 

In  the  interest  oi  paper  con¬ 
servation,  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  this  year  is  printing 
the  1943  linage  figures  oi  1,360 
newspapers  os  a  tabulation 
to  be  mailed  to  a  selected  list, 
including  advertising  mana¬ 
gers  and  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives.  Copies  oi  this  tabula¬ 
tion  ore  available  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  upon  request 

20  Newsmen  Set 
For  Mexican  Tour 

To  inspect  Mexican  war  in¬ 
dustries  and  Mexican  military 
progress,  a  group  of  20  Amerl-' 
can  newspapermen  will  tour 
Mexico  in  March. 

Beginning  at  Monterrey,  where 
they  will  look  over  the  steel 
mills,  the  tour  will  take  the 
writers  to  the  guayule  fields  of 
Coahuila  and  then  to  Tampico 
where  the  oil  industry  will  be 
looked  over. 

In  Mexico  City,  the  Mexican 
government  will  play  host  and 
a  press  conference  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Avila  Camacho  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  review  of  the  army 
and  the  air  force. 

War  industries  in  Mexico  City, 
the  improved  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  the  road  building  program, 
the  sugar  industry,  the  textile 
industry,  and  other  phases  of 
the  Mexican  contribution  to  the 
Allied  war  cause  will  be  other 
subjects  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  visiting  newsmen. 

Those  who  will  make  the  trip 
are:  Camille  Cianfarra,  New 
York  Times;  Russ  S3rmontowne. 
New  York  News;  Bert  Andrews, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  An¬ 
drew  Bernhard,  Brooklyn  Eagle; 
Clifford  Prevost,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  John  Jenkins,  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Also  Copeland  Burg,  Chicago 
Herald  American;  Edward  Jam¬ 
ieson.  Houston  Chronicle-Dallas 
Times  Herald;  Victor  Schoffel- 
mayer,  Dallas  Morning  News; 
John  O’Brien,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer;  Sam  O’Neal,  Chicago 
Sun;  Kenneth  Nichols,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal;  Richard  Strout, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Alvin 
D.  Hyman,  Son  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner;  Bradley  Kelly,  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service:  William  Lan¬ 
der,  United  Press-Washington; 
Edward  Kernan,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Henry  Flynn,  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Coimcil  News 
Service:  Clark  Stevens,  Atlanta 
Journal-San  Francisco  Examin¬ 
er  and  Morris  D.  Ervin,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star. 

m 

Parker  ICMA  Speaker 

George  B.  Parker,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  has  accepted  the 
invitation  to  address  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  at  St.  Louis  in  June. 


Maintenance 
Rule  Ordered 
For  Time,  Inc. 

The  regional  War'  Labor 
Board  ordered  this  week  that  a 
standard  maintenance  of  mem¬ 
bership  provision,  with  a  15- 
day  “escape  clause,”  be  included 
in  the  contract  between  Time, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  Time,  Life, 
and  Fortune  magazines,  and  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild. 
The  action  follow^  by  several 
days  a  ruling  of  the  Nationsd 
War  Labor  Board  in  Washington 
favoring  compulsory  m  a  i  n  - 
tenance  of  membership  clauses 
in  contracts  between  publishers 
and  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  national 
board’s  decision,  the  vote  in  the 
Time  ruling  was  split,  the  public 
and  labor  members  approving, 
the  industry  members  dissent¬ 
ing.  Roy  E.  Larsen,  president  of 
Time,  Inc.,  announced  following 
the  decision  that  the  publishers 
would  appeal  it  to  the  national 
board. 

Meanwhile,  Larsen  stated,  the 
management  will  comply  with 
the  directive,  imder  which  any¬ 
one  on  the  staff  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  guild  on  March  30, 
must  maintain  his  membership 
in  good  standing  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  contract  or  lose  his 
job. 

Bruce  Bromley,  attorney  for 
the  publisher  at  the  regional 
board  hearing  this  week,  argued 
that  the  guild  demand  consti¬ 
tuted  a  change  in  the  existing 
relations  of  the  parties,  and  that 
“the  burden  is  on  the  guild  to 
show  affirmatively  that  such  an 
order  is  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  its  position  and  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo.” 

Declaring  that  the  guild  was 
as  much  a  political  as  a  labor  or¬ 
ganization,  Bromley  said: 

“It  is  not  possible  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  any  man,  or 
group  of  men  in  this  nation,  or 
elsewhere,  control  over  all  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  publication  of 
news,  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
guild,  without  sooner  or  later 
having  it  used  for  the  personal 
or  political  objectives  of  the  men 
who  control  the  guild. 

“To  impose  upon  the  great 
news  gathering  and  reporting 
organization  which  is  'I^e,  a 
maintenance  of  membership  re¬ 
quirement  is  the  first  step  toward 
the  realization  of  that  despotic 
ambition.” 

’The  regional  board’s  order  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  maintenance  pro¬ 
vision  the  clause  that  “the  union, 
its  officers  and  members,  shall 
not  intimidate  or  coerce  em¬ 
ployes  into  joining  the  union  or 
continuing  their  membership 
therein,”  and  that  “no  union 
member  shall  be  expelled  from, 
or  penalized  by  the  union  be¬ 
cause  of  his  convictions  or  be¬ 
cause  of  anything  he  wrote  or 
failed  to  write  for  publication.” 

Disputes  as  to  membership  on 
the  date  specified,  and  questions 
of  coercion  during  the  “escape 
period,”  are  to  be  submitted  for 
settlement,  according  to  the  or¬ 
der,  to  an  arbitrator  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  national  WLB. 
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Ad  Agencies  Have 
Time-Tested  Clients 

First  in  E  &  P  Survey  Series  Shows 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Has  Oldest  Account 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


ADVERTISING  agencies  ( in  the 

person  of  at  least  two )  as  they 
are  known  today  have  attained 
and  passed  their  three-score 
years  and  ten. 

Despite  their  increasing  ven- 
erability,  however,  many  out¬ 
siders  frequently  assume  that 
because  of  the  nature  of  adver¬ 
tising,  the  essence  of  which  is 
freshness,  the  accounts  which 
these  agencies  service  rarely  re¬ 
main  with  any  one  firm  for  any 
length  of  time. 

For  this  reason  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  conducting  a  survey 
to  determine  what  are  the  oldest 
accounts  of  various  leading 
agencies,  how  long  they  have 
been  clients  and  what  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  advertising. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  recording  the  results  of 
the  survey. 

So  far  as  has'  been  determined 
75-year-old  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1869 
by  F.  Wayland  Ayer,  is  one  of 
the  two  oldest  agencies  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  three  of  its  accounts 
in  age  outrank  all  the  others 
which  have  been  recorded  thus 
far. 

Oldest  Account 

Oldest  account  In  point  of 
continuous  connection  with 
Ayer  is  Steinway  &  Sons, 
maker  of  pianos,  which  came  to 
the  agency  44  years  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  International  Correspon¬ 
dence  Schools  became  an  Ayer 
accoimt  in  1896  and  has  re¬ 
mained,  with  the  exception  of  a 
two-year  sabbatical  a  good  many 
years  ago. 

Other  early  Ayer  accounts, 
which  are  still  the  firm's  clients 
are:  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  1902; 
E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  1907;  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
1908;  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co., 
1910;  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  1910;  Old  Town  Canoe  Co., 
1911;  Price  Flavoring  Extract 
Co.,  1914;  Meridale  Farms, 
1914  and  Atlantic  Refining  Co., 
1915. 

According  to  Granville  Too- 
good,  Ayer  vice-president,  copy 
and  media  problems  have  varied 
to  such  a  degree  over  the  years, 
that  with  few  exceptions  it  is 
difficult  to  present  any  general¬ 
ities  regarding  them. 

However,  American  Telephone 
ft  Telegraph,  apparently  one  of 
the  earlier  proponents  of  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising,  “has  al¬ 
ways  had  a  policy  of  telling  the 
public  everything  about  itself.” 

Comments  Mr.  Toogood,  “It 
has  explained  its  operating  prob¬ 
lems,  its  scope  of  operations,  its 
type  of  personnel,  etc.,  without 
break  for  36  years,  and  I  think 
the  results  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

Also  established  in  1869  is  the 
Ricks  Advertising  Agency, 
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which  began  as  a  specialist  in 
resort  advertising.  When  the 
firm  changed  ownership  in  the 
early  twenties,  however,  it  also 
changed  its  character  and  since 
has  confined  itself  chiefiy  to 
fashion  advertising,  eliminating 
the  resort  accounts. 

Typical  of  the  manner  in 
which  many  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  have  been  established  was 
the  founding  of  the  A.  W.  Erick¬ 
son  agency  which  became  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  when  the  two 
men  joined  forces  in  1930. 

Erickson  went  to  James  Mc- 
Cutcheon  Co.,  New  York  de¬ 
partment  store,  as  advertising 
manager  in  19()0,  and  when  he 
left  to  establish  his  own  agency, 
took  the  account,  McCann- 
Erickson’s  oldest,  with  him. 

Throughout  its  41  years  as  the 
agency's  client,  the  store  has  ad¬ 
vertise  consistently  in  New 
York  newspapers  and  the  rec¬ 
ognized  fashion  magazines,  with 
small  campaigns  in  other  publi¬ 
cations. 

It’s  only  excursion  into  radio 
is  a  twice-weekly  plug  over  a 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  station. 

In  its  newspaper  advertising 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
use  of  morning  papers,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  advertising  in  the 
Sunday  editions  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

Reason  for  this  has  been  the 
company’s  belief  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  concentrate  visibility  in  a 
fewer  number  of  publications 
than  to  have  the  same  visibility 
split  among  many. 

Local  newspapers  are  used 
regularly  wherever  McCutch- 
eon’s  has  a  branch  store  and  it 
has  been  the  company's  custom 
to  advertise  weekl^. 

Has  Long  Standing 

Second  oldest  McCann-Erick- 
son  account  and  one  who's  ad¬ 
vertising  is  more  national  in 
scope  is  the  Bon  Ami  Co.,  which 
became  a  client  in  1905.  Con¬ 
sistently  it  has  concentrated  its 
advertising  in  the  leading  wo¬ 
men's  magazines,  occasionally 
using  newspaper  supplements 
and  using  radio  only  experi¬ 
mentally. 

Bon  Ami  has  confined  its 
newspaper  usage  to  supplements, 
accoi^ing  to  the  agency,  because 
it  feels  that  its  is  a  quality  prod¬ 
uct  and  that  supplements  will 
give  it  a  greater  concentration 
of  potential  customers  than  the 
news  pages. 

Of  the  six  agencies  covered  in 
this  article,  three  were  estab¬ 
lished  since  World  War  I  and 
of  these  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc., 
is  the  oldest  having  been 
founded  in  1924. 

P.  Lorillard  and  Co.  became 
a  client  that  same  year,  and  the 
other  accoimts  of  long  standing 


are:  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  1925;  Tidewater  Associated 
Oil  Co.,  1925;  John  H.  Wood¬ 
bury,  Inc.,  1929;  Lehn  and  Fink 
Products  Corp.,  1932,  and  An¬ 
drew  Jergens  Co.,  1934. 

Of  these  accounts  Tidewater 
in  recent  months  has  laid  spe¬ 
cial  stress  on  war  advertising 
with  regular  campaigns,  urging 
the  purchase  of  War  Bonds,  ex¬ 
plaining  and  asking  cheerful  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  gasoline  short¬ 
age  and  giving  information  on 
how  to  care  for  currently  irre¬ 
placeable  automobiles. 

Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  estab¬ 
lished  July  1,  1929,  began  work 
simultaneously  that  year  on  cam¬ 
paigns  for  Best  Foods’  Hell- 
mann’s  Mayonnaise  and  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods’  Certo. 

According  to  the  agency,  its 
initial  campaign  for  Certo  was 
one  of  the  largest  magazine  and 
farm  paper  campaigns  running 
at  that  time  and  the  Hellmann 
campaign  was,  at  that  time,  the 
largest  ever  devoted  to  a  may¬ 
onnaise. 

Radio  has  been  used  also,  and 
the  first  radio  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  prepared  by  Benton  & 
Bowles  was  a  15-minute  pro¬ 
gram  for  Hellmann’s  starring 
Lanny  Ross  which  began  June 
1,  1931. 

Since  that  time  both  clients 
have  been  consistent  advertis¬ 
ers. 

Consistent  Advertiser 

Established  more  recently 
than  the  others,  J.  M.  Mathes, 
Inc.,  which  began  business  Aug. 
14,  1933,  has  six  clients  which 
came  to  it  in  its  first  year  of 
operation  and  four  which  joined 
in  its  second. 

Oldest  accoimt  is  that  of  Can¬ 
ada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  for  which 
Mr.  Mathes  had  worked  and 
which  became  an  account  just 
nine  days  after  the  agency 
opened  offices. 

Others  are:  Union  Carbide 
and  Carbon  Corp.,  1933;  Carbide 
and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corp., 
1933;  National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc., 
1933;  American  Viscose  Corp., 
1933;  Expello  Corp.,  1933;  Im¬ 
perial  Paper  &  Color  Corp.,  1934; 
Luden’s  1934;  Wagner  Baking 
Corp.,  1934,  and  Maryland  Cas¬ 
ual^  Co.,  1934. 

Canada  Diy  has  advertised 
consistently  in  a  conservative 
fashion,  according  to  the  agency, 
using  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  outdoor,  trade  papers  and 
motion  pictures. 

Since  the  summer  of  1942  its 
national  magazine  advertising 
space  has  been  devoted  to  war 
themes  with  full  and  half-page 
ads  in  seven  magazines  discuss¬ 
ing  victory  gardens.  War  Bonds, 
manpower  shortage,  home  can¬ 
ning,  etc. 

In  addition,  for  the  past  18 
months,  500-line  war  theme  ads 
have  been  running  regularly  in 
the  newspapers  of  25  cities. 
Other  Canada  Dry  advertising 
for  Sparkling  Water  and  John¬ 
nie  Walker  carries  abbreviated 
war  messages. 

As  the  records  of  these  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  their  oldest 
clients  show  there  is  less  of  a 
tendency  to  shift  about  in  the 
field  than  might  otherwise  be 
assumed,  and  the  succeeding  ar¬ 
ticles  in  this  series  will  show 
how  universal  is  this  indication 
of  permanency. 


Ayer  Reveals 
People  Still 
Prefer  Papers 

Directory  Soys  Doilies 
Stand  at  AU-Time  High 
In  Circulation  in  U.  S. 

Philadelphia.  March  15— In 
spite  of  curtailments  and  can¬ 
cellations  due  to  newsprint 
shortage  and  other  abbreviations 
growing  out  of  wartime  restri^ 
tions,  the  daily  newspaper  not 
only  continues  to  hold  first  plaa 
as  the  premier  piece  of  readi^ 
matter  among  Americans  tht 
country  over,  but  actually  ij 
making  gigantic  gains  in  the 
face  of  publication  difficulties. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  1944 
edition  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son’s 
Directory  of  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals,  just  off  the  presses, 
which  reveals  that  the  daily 
circulation  of  U.  S.  newspapers 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  46,- 
706,904  sales  per  day  througii 
the  year  1943. 

This  new  record  represents  i 
daily  gain  of  2,214,068  over  the 
preceding  year,  despite  the  fact 
that  mergers  and  discontinu¬ 
ances  have  reduced  the  numbe 
of  dailies  in  the  nation  from 
1,894  to  1,859. 

Keen  interest  in  wartime  news 
and  features  is  further  attested 
in  the  circulation  gains  of  Sun¬ 
day  editions.  Here  the  gain  ter 
Sunday  newspapers  is  close  to 
the  2-milllon  mark — 1,909,141 
to  be  exact. 

In  the  magazine  field,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  gains  are  in  the  field  d 
publications  having  to  do  with 
romance,  western  adventure  and 
mystery,  the  gain  being  nearly 
two  million  in  the  circulation  d 
pulp  magazines  in  1943. 

Movie  magazines  gained  1,- 
352,023;  pulp  magazines  1,949,- 
513;  general  magazines  922,830; 
and  “specialized”  publications- 
those  covering  specific  interesto 
all  the  way  from  astrology  to 
zoology — 1,401,195. 

Technical  magazines,  however, 
showed  a  loss  of  4,745,543,  white 
trade  magazines  lost  220,754  cir 
culation. 

Periodicals  of  all  kinds  now 
number  5.982  as  against  6,354  a 
year  ago. 

■ 

Ayer  Sets  March  8 
As  Judging  Date 

Philadelphia,  March  14— 
From  the  offices  of  N.  W.  Ayer  i 
Son,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
came  information  today  that 
American  newspapers  of  the 
date  of  March  8  will  be  judged 
in  the  14th  annual  exhibition  <rf 
Newspaper  Typography  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Ayer  Company. 

The  March  8  publication  date 
required  of  all  entries  was  se¬ 
lected  by  lot  among  the  week¬ 
days  in  a  period  of  which  the 
publishers  were  advised  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Any  edition  bearing  the 
designated  date  may  be  entered 

Equally  important  to  all  par 
ticipants  Is  that  March  31  is  tte 
deadline  by  which  all  entriei 
must  be  received  to  be  eligible 
for  April  20  judging. 

ILISHER  for  March  18.  1944 
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EIRE.  TURKISH  NEUTRALITY  AND  BERLIN  BOMBING  FEATURED 


HUMPTY  DUMPTY  SAT  ON  A  WALL  IF  ST.  PATRICK  WERE  HERE  TODAY  NO  MORE  BREAKFASTS  IN  BED! 


Wallace  Dunning  in  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal. 


Fred  O.  Seibel  in  Richmonti  f\a.>  Times-Dispatch. 


Charles  Werner  m  Chicago  Su 


‘First-Wave’  Jones 
Tells  About  Pacific 

By  George  E.  Jones,  United  Press  Stcdf  Correspondent 


AT  LEAST  two  correspondents 

with  the  United  States  carrier 
task  group  early  in  February 
looked  forward 
to  the  Marianas 
raid  with  pale 
enthusiasm. 

In  fact  we — 

Bob  Trumbull 
of  the  New  York 
Times  and  I — 
were  quite  un¬ 
happy  over  the 
whole  business. 

We  had  Just 
emerged  from 
the  Truk  raid  . 

with  what  we  ^  lonoa 

thought  were 

extremely  promising  stories.  We 
were  the  only  correspondents 
who  witnessed  the  naval  action 
off  Truk  and  our  stories  were 
burning  holes  in  our  pockets. 

Yet,  instead  of  returning  to 
our  base,  we  had  to  accompany 
the  task  group  for  a  stroke 
against  the  Marianas. 

After  nearly  a  whole  day  of 
cajoling  and  arguing  we  per¬ 
suaded  the  Admiral  to  send  a 
destroyer  around  to  pick  up  our 
copy  for  transfer  to  a  ship  re¬ 
turning  to  the  base.  Thence¬ 
forward  we  could  only  cross  our 
fingers  and  h(H>e,  while  our 
copy  went  one  way,  we  another. 

Copy  Delivery  Better 

Our  stories  reached  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  nearly  two  weeks  later — 
merely  illustrating  one  of  the 
inajor  difficulties  of  covering 
war  in  the  Pacific.  Both  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  made  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  past  two  years  in 
facilitating  movement  of  copy. 

Courier  planes  in  the  Central 
Pacific  now  are  told  to  expedite 
the  delivery  of  press  copy,  which 


carries  a  conspicuous  blue  seal 
on  the  outer  envelope.  Yet  mili¬ 
tary  bureaucracy  still  is  unable 
appreciably  to  speed  delivery 
unless  the  correspondents  there 
personally  either  give  their  copy 
a  fast  getaway  from  advance 
bases  or  deliver  the  copy  them¬ 
selves.  There  are  too  many 
ways  for  copy  to  get  lost. 

In  eighteen  months  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  war  I’ve  found 
that  the  press  correspondents’ 
lot  has  improved  in  many  ways. 
On  the  Marshalls  invasion  we 
had  the  status  of  lieutenant- 
commanders  insofar  as  living 
quarters  aboard  were  concerned. 

I’ve  noticed  more  freedom  of 
speech  between  correspondents 
and  responsible  officers  in  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Marines.  They 
seem  quite  relieved  that  they 
now  are  officially  permitted  to 
discuss  military  operations  with 
the  press. 

Similar  conditions  prevail  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific,  although 
I  found  that  correspondents  in 
the  South  and  Central  Pacific 
obtain  better  “briefing”  before 
an  impending  operation  than  do 
those  in  the  southwest.  There 
is  considerable  reluctance  at 
MacArthiur’s  headquarters  to 
give  corre^ondents  pre-opera- 
tional  details  which  might  help 
them  arrange  better  coverage. 

As  might  be  expected,  the 
question  asked  most  frequently 
since  my  return  is  “When  do 
you  think  the  war  will  end?” 
There  is  no  answer  to  that.  One 
can  only  estimate  or  guess.  No 
admiral  or  general  professes  to 
know  the  answer.  "The  average 
soldier  or  sailor  believes,  “May¬ 
be,  if  we’re  lucky,  we’ll  get 
home  in  a  couple  of  years.” 

It  is  still  too  early  to  view  the 


Marshalls  invasion  and  the  Truk 
and  Marianas  raids  as  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  tempo  of  our  Pa¬ 
cific  offensive.  'That  we  seized 
three  atolls  with  comparatively 
little  loss  and  blasted  the  Caro¬ 
lines  and  Marianas  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  that  this  is  a  continuing 
offensive  which  will  reach 
Tokyo  itself  in  a  few  months. 

It  does  mean  there  are  en¬ 
couraging  signs  of  American 
strength  and  enemy  weakness 
as  we  enter  the  bitter  phase  of 
the  Pacific  war. 

It  shows  that  Americans,  after 
many  years  of  neglect,  have 
taken  up  the  art  of  amphibious 
warfare  and  polished  it;  that 
American  production,  particu¬ 
larly  in  warships  and  planes  has 
begun  to  inflict  crushing  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  enemy’s  outlying 
bases;  and  that  the  Japs,  far 
from  being  supermen,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  disorganization  and  weak¬ 
ened  morale  under  adverse  con¬ 
ditions. 

More  Opportunity 

Our  offensive  imdoubtedly 
will  accelerate  from  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  to  the  Southwest  Pacific. 
This  means  further  complica¬ 
tions  in  news  coverage. 

For  instance,  before  embark¬ 
ing  for  the  Marshalls  we  were 
warned  we  might  be  gone  as 
long  as  four  weeks.  It  then  was 
difficult  to  understand  why  the 
capture  of  Kwajalein  and  Ma¬ 
juro  atolls  would  require  that 
long.  Capturing  an  atoll  in¬ 
volves  a  short  and  bloody  cam¬ 
paign — there  is  simply  no  room 
for  thousands  of  Japs  and  Amer¬ 
icans  on  the  same  square  mile 
of  coral  for  many  days. 

Yet  it  took  me  six  weeks  to 
complete  my  participation  in 
the  Marshalls  campaign. 

This  illustrates  one  aspect  of 
the  character  of  war  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  It  will  be  more  or  less 
continuous  along  the  lines  of 
opportunity.  If  conditions  seem 
favorable  to  extend  our  forces 
beyond  a  previously  designated 
point,  correspondents  may  be 


gone  for  weeks  beyond  their 
anticipated  return. 

Pacific  correspondents  believe 
they’re  playing  second  on  the 
team  in  relation  to  those  cov¬ 
ering  the  European  and  Medi¬ 
terranean  war  theatres.  ’That’s 
to  be  expected  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  Yet  our  occasional 
glimpses  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers  indicate  that  the  Pacific 
war  is  deeply  important  to  the 
majority  of  Americans. 

'The  Pacific  war  is  a  rugged, 
bitter,  lonely  and  personal  war. 
Correspondents  are  welcome 
everywhere  in  combat  areas. 
Soldiers,  sailors,  and  Marines 
seem  to  feel  generally  that  cor¬ 
respondents  are  there  to  share 
and  relate  their  dangers  and 
hardships  and  loneliness. 

This  is  the  highest  compli¬ 
ment  that  correspondents  can 
ask — fellows  like  John  Brennan, 
of  the  Sydney  Sun,  who  was 
cited  by  a  Marine  colonel  for 
helping  evacuate  wounded  tmder 
fire  in  the  Bairoko  campaign; 
Rembert  James  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  whom  I  saw  on  the 
b^ch  on  Bougainville  calmly 
typing  his  story  within  an  hour 
sffter  landing;  Dick  Johnston, 
of  the  United  Press,  who  waded 
through  the  bloody  siuff  of  Ta¬ 
rawa,  where  they  separated  the 
men  from  the  boys;  A1  Jackson. 
International  News  p  h  o  t  o  g  - 
rapher,  who  emerged  as  calm 
from  the  skinning  of  Helena  as 
If  he’d  just  taken  a  Saturday 
night  bath. 

This  is  the  kind  of  war  that 
len^  itself  to  intimate  portraits 
of  the  mind  and  heart — as  well 
as  weapons — of  war.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  kids  fight  a  French-and-In- 
dian  war  against  the  Japs,  with 
a  peculiarly  intense,  abiding 
hatred  of  the  slant-eyed  enemy. 
It’s  a  war  where  correspondents 
don’t  write  of  vast  armies  and 
end  flanking  movements.  It’s 
the  war  of  the  kid  who  stands 
beside  the  body  of  his  dead  pal 
on  Kwajalein  and  mutters  to 
each  passerby,  “That’s  my 
Buddy.  He’s  dead.” 


OPA  Raises 
Ceilings  on 
Pulp  Prices 

In  Effort  to  Avoid 
Effects  of  Low 
Wages  in  Pulp  Areas 

Washington,  March  14 — ^To 
avoid  the  crippling  effect  of  low 
wages  in  the  pulpwood  areas 
serving  the  comparatively  new 
paper  production  industry  in  the 
southern  states,  the  OiHce  of 
Price  Administration  has  raised 
ceiling  prices  all  along  the  line. 

Mills  which  convert  pulpwood 
into  woodpulp  and  subsequently 
into  paper  and  paperboaM  will 
absorb  the  increases  and  there 
will  be  no  change  in  ultimate 
consumer  levels. 

In  the  covered  areas,  pulp¬ 
wood  production  dropp^  35% 
in  January  and  February  of  this 
year  from  the  level  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  last  part  of  1943. 

This  was  attributed  to  weather 
conditions,  difficulties  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  cost  increases. 

How  Prices  Were  Roused 

The  paper  industry  in  the 
South  has  developed  ^most  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  past  two  decades 
and  its  rise  was  rapid  due,  in 
part,  to  the  attraction  it  offered 
to  capital  in  cheap  and  abundant 
wood  and  labor. 

The  general  rise  in  wage 
levels  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  increased  living  costs 
have  been  reflected  in  wage  de¬ 
mands. 

The  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  after  examining  the  rec¬ 
ords  made  in  meetings  through¬ 
out  the  producing  area,  decided 
a  ceiling  price  increase  was  nec¬ 
essary. 

The  following  actions  re¬ 
sulted: 

1.  Pulpwood  ceilings  of  pro¬ 
ducers  were  raised  80  cents  per 
cord  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia. 
Florida,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Louisiana  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  dealer 
allowance  in  this  area  was  in¬ 
creased  25  cents  per  cord  from 
50  cents  to  75  cents.  The  new 
ceilings  for  producers,  are  $7.60 
for  rough  pine,  $8.10  for  rough 
hardwood  and  $10.80  for  peeled 
hardwood,  f.o.b.  cars,  and  $8.75 
for  pine  f.o.b.  barges. 

2.  Pulpwood  ceilings  were 
raised  $1.10  per  cord  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Texas,  and  that  portion  of 
Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  new  ceilings,  f.o.b. 
freight  cars  or  barges,  are  $8J35 
per  cord  for  pine  and  $8.80  per 
cord  for  southern  hardwood. 
These  ceilings  include  dealers' 
commissions. 

3.  Pulpwood  ceilings  of  pro¬ 
ducers  were  increased  50  cents 
per  cord  in  those  counties  for¬ 
merly  designated  as  Zone  1  in 
the  regulation  governing  pulp¬ 
wood  produced  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  that  portion  of  Virginia 
west  of  the  Counties  of  Craig, 
Montgomery,  Floyd  and  Patrick. 
Zone  1  included  numerous  coun¬ 
ties  in  both  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  The  ceilings  hereto¬ 
fore  applicable  to  Zone  2  are 
now  established  for  the  entire 
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territo^  covered  by  the  regula¬ 
tion.  •niey,  are:  $7.60  for  rough 
pine  and  $8.10  for  rough  south¬ 
ern  hardwood,  f.o.b.  cars. 


Newsmen  in  Helsinki 

The  Finnish  radio  reported 
this  week  that  three  American 
newspaper  correspondents  had 
arrived  in  Helsinki  from  Stock¬ 
holm  to  “acquaint  themselves 
with  present-day  Finnish  condi¬ 
tions.”  The  broadcast,  reported 
by  the  United  States  Foreign 
Broadcast  Intelligence  Service, 
identiflM  them  as  Edwin 
Shanke,  Associated  Press;  Jack 
Fleischer,  United  Press,  and  Nat 
Barrows,  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Western  Papers 
Allowed  Stockpile 

Washington,  March  14 — ^News¬ 
paper  publishers  in  the  states  of 
California,  Arizona  and  Nevada, 
who  customarily  receive  their 
print  paper  from  mills  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  Washington,  and  British 
Columbia  via  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  may  maintain  in¬ 
ventories  of  paper  up  to  65  days 
supply,  excluding  paper  in  tran¬ 
sit,  the  War  Production  Board 
has  decreed. 

This  provision  is  designed  to 
enable  such  publishers  to  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  supply  of  news¬ 
print  despite  difficulties  in  trans¬ 
portation.  Shipments  must  move 
over  a  75-mile  stretch  of  railroad 
which  is  frequently  subjected  to 
congestion. 

WPB  has  directed  that,  in 
building  their  inventories  to  this 
level,  however,  these  publishers 
must  obtain  any  print  paper  in 
excess  of  their  normal  monthly 
use  from  paper  mills  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  which  normally  serve  Ari¬ 
zona,  California,  and  Nevada. 

These  paper  mills  will  not  be 
permitted  to  fill  such  orders 
until  ^ey  have  supplied  the  au¬ 
thorized  needs  of  their  regular 
customers. 


Voluntary  Censorship 
In  '44  to  Cost  $225,521 

Of  an  estimated  $29,600,000 
appropriation  for  the  U.  S.  Of¬ 
fice  of  Censorship  for  1944, 
$^,521,  or  about  three-quarters 
of  one  per  cent,  represents  the 
cost  of  voluntary  censorship  of 
the  domestic  press  and  radio, 
according  to  a  bulletin  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Salaries,  travel,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  Press  Division 
are  listed  as  $99,761,  for  the 
Broadcasting  Division,  $125,760. 
The  total  for  the  radio  includes 
a  $10,000  reimbursement  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  monitoring  and  re¬ 
cording  certain  programs  at  the 
request  of  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship. 

The  figures  compare  with  the 
following  costs  for  1943:  total, 
$26,500,000;  voluntary  censor¬ 
ship  of  press  and  radio,  $164,- 
500,  or  six-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  which  $68,000  was  for 
press  and  $96,500  for  radio;  FCC 
monitoring,  $15,000. 


1  HE  GREATEST 
MOTHER  in  the  WORLD 

. . .  Once  Again  Makes  an 
Appeal  to  Youi  Heaitl 

During  the  travail  and  service  of  many 
generations,  a  beautiful  designation  was 
born  to  the  Red  Cross  .  .  .  "The  Great¬ 
est  Mother  in  the  World." 

It  carries  even  greater  significance  to¬ 
day  when  so  large  a  portion  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  stands  in  dire  need  of  a  Mother¬ 
ing  influence. 

+ 

Once  again  we  are  reminded  of  the 
unselfed  purpose  of  this  great  humani¬ 
tarian  organization.  It  breaks  down 
barriers  of  creed  and  race  and  all  hu¬ 
man  frailty  and  offers  both  material  and 
spiritual  sustenance  to  those  in  need. 

* 

The  current  Red  Cross  Drive  offers 
you  an  opportunity  to  be  a  living  part 
of  this  invaluable  service  .  .  .  almost  as 
if  you  were  indeed  on  every  embattled 
front,  personally  keeping  alert  and  alive 
its  splendid  traditions. 


lOITOR  &  PUILISHER  for  March  18.  1944 


CUVElANDnUIN  DEALER 


ftr  it  «ni%/miiiij«m« I 


tvhen  the  Sun  Cetnes  MJp 


avid  readers  all  over  the  Cleveland  2-in- 1  market  look  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
for  news  and  pictures  from  the  war  fronts,  vital  war  effort  information  from  the 
home  front  and  important  buying  information  from  the  retail  front.  Only  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  can  offer  you  coverage  of  the  whole  market — the  TWO 
large  areas — Greater  Qeveland  and  the  26  adjacent  counties  which  are  the  Cleve¬ 
land  2-in-l  market.  More  than  a  century  of  unselhsh  public  service  has  given  the 
Plain  Dealer  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  influence,  and  makes  this  newspaper  a 
powerful  source  of  reader  interest  and  sales  influence.  When  you  use  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  you  are  focusing  on  the  whole  Cleveland  2-in-l  market — at  no 
greater  cost. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


EDITOR  A  PURLISHERIer  March  18.  1844 
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Chicago  Papers 
Go  to  9-CoL 
Classified 

Chicago,  March  13 — Effective 
last  Saturday,  all  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  classified  advertising,  ex¬ 
cept  Death  Notices  and  other 
classifications  appearing  in  the 
news  section,  is  being  printed 
in  nine-column  page  size,  in¬ 
stead  of  eight  columns,  with  an 
approximate  saving  of  12Vi%  in 
newsprint. 

The  new  column  width  is 
10  5/6  ems,  or  10  ems,  10  points. 
In  order  to  give  the  advertiser 
approximately  the  same  number 
or  a  greater  number  of  charac¬ 
ters  per  line,  column  rules  have 
been  reduced  from  six  to  three 
points;  all  lines  of  classified  are 
being  set  flush  to  the  column 
rules;  and  only  the  first  letter 
of  the  first  word  of  each  ad  is 
being  capitalized. 

The  Tribune’s  former  display 
type  has  been  discontinued  and 
in  its  place  a  more  modem  con¬ 
densed  type  has  been  substituted 
under  the  nine-column  format 
plan  for  the  classified  section. 
A  comparison  of  yesterday’s  Sun¬ 
day  classified  section  with  that 
of  a  week  ago,  shows  that  on 
both  Sundays  the  Tribune  ran 
135  columns  of  classified.  Under 
the  nine-column  plan,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  classified  was  contained 
in  15  pages  as  compared  with 
167t  pages  for  the  Sunday  pre¬ 
vious  under  the  eight-column 
format. 

The  same  limitation  on  Help 
Wanted  ads  is  continued  under 
the  new  format,  with  such  ads 
limited  to  five  lines  plus  one 
additional  line  for  each  type  of 
job,  up  to  a  20-line  maximum 
per  ad.  No  Help  Wanted  ads 
are  published  on  Saturdays. 

‘"The  paper  situation  had  be¬ 
come  so  critical  that  we  were 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  not 
only  reducing  the  size  of  all 
classified  advertisements,”  ex¬ 
plained  W.  R.  Blend,  lS*ibune 
classified  manager,  “but  also  of 
not  being  able  to  accommodate 
all  of  our  advertisers  even  with 
the  ads  reduced  in  size.  After 
months  of  study  and  mechanical 
experiments,  we  hit  upon  the 
nine-colunm  format  which  will 
enable  us  to  accept  a  far  larger 
number  of  advertisements  tJton 
would  otherwise  be  possible.” 

’The  Chicago  Herald- American 
also  went  to  a  nine-column  for¬ 
mat  for  its  classified  advertising 
section  this  week,  in  order  to 
save  newsprint  and  accommo¬ 
date  as  many  advertisers  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  Herald-American  is  re¬ 
stricting  all  type  faces  above  12- 
point  and  is  continuing  to  limit 
help  wanted  advertising  to  seven 
lines.  Want  ads  are  being  set 
flush  to  column  niles  which 
have  been  reduced  from  six  to 
three  points.  Only  the  first  let¬ 
ter  of  each  word  is  being  cap¬ 
italized  and  the  column  width 
has  been  reduced  to  10.5  ems. 

SJS.  Edward  W.  Bok 

The  Liberty  ship  S.S.  Edward 
W.  Bok,  named  for  the  noted 
journalist,  was  launched  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  ]na.,  March  12. 
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Files  for  FM  License 

Cedar  Rapids,  Ia.,  Mar.  10 — 
Application  for  an  FM  radio 
station  has  been  reinstated  with 
the  FCC  by  the  Gazette  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette.  The  application  was 
first  filed  before  the  present 
war.  ’The  Cedar  Rapids  area  is 
now  served  by  WM’T,  a  Cowles 
station,  which  also  broadcasts 
from  Waterloo,  la. 

■ 

Press  Advised  How  to 
Judge  Size  of  Air  Raids 

The  Army  Air  Forces  tipped 
off  newspaper  editors  last  week 
on  how  to  avoid  errors  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  size  of  air  raids  over 
Europe. 

A  memorandum  to  the  press 
advises  careful  reading  of  the 
phraseology  in  raid  announce¬ 
ments,  which  use  such  terms  as 
“a  very  strong  force”  and  “a 
strong  force”  as  broad  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  proportions  of  at¬ 
tacks. 

Last  week,  an  AP  dispatch 
from  London  reports,  a  London 
newspaper  called  the  Berlin  raid 
of  Wednesday,  March  8  “the 
greatest  of  all  time.”  Actually, 
it  was  a  smaller  one  than 
that  of  two  days  before.  Atten¬ 
tion  to  headquarters  announce¬ 
ments  would  have  helped  in  this 
instance,  since  the  official  state¬ 
ment  called  Monday’s  force 
“very  strong”  and  W^nesday’s 
only  “strong.” 

’Hie  “very  strong”  force  of 
Monday  was  estimated  unoffi¬ 
cially  to  have  comprised  about 
850  bombers. 

■ 

Ad  Linage  Up  in 
Canadian  Dailies 

According  to  the  March  issue 
of  “Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets”  the  volume  of  national 
advertising  linage  in  Canadian 
daily  new^apers  was  ^eater  in 
1943  than  in  any  year  since  1937. 

A  total  of  80,661,180  lines  of 
national  advertising  was  carried 
in  1943  in  the  57  daily  news¬ 
papers  reporting,  as  compared 
with  68,232,811  lines  in  19^,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  gain  of  18.2  per  cent. 

The  1943  volume  was  19.3  per 
cent  greater  than  the  national 
advertising  linage  of  67,584,060 
lines  carried  in  1938. 

Retail  linage  in  1943  was  1.1 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1942, 
and  classified  linage  showed  a 
decline  of  .02  per  cent.  Total 
advertising  linage  in  these  Can¬ 
adian  newspapers,  representing 
approximately  85  per  cent  of 
total  circulations,  was  up  5.5 
per  cent,  as  against  1942. 
a 

Libel  Bills  Opposed 
By  Bor  Group 

Bills  before  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  which  would 
make  group  libel  a  criminal  of¬ 
fense  were  opposed  as  threats 
to  press  freedom  this  week  in 
letters  sent  to  members  of  the 
Legislatore  and  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Committee  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  New  York  City. 

George  Roberts,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  said  in  the 
letters: 

“The  committee  believes  that 


the  effect  of  these  bills  would  be 
to  curtail  freedom  of  both 
speech  and  the  press,  to  en¬ 
courage  groups  to  find  libel  in 
mere  controversial  disagree¬ 
ments  and,  in  times  of  passion 
and  excitement,  to  turn  into 
crimes  what  was  in  effect  mere 
ignorant  or  prejudiced  criticism. 

“’The  subjects  involved  are  so 
controversial  and  the  tests  of 
criminality  so  vague  that  it  is 
believed  to  be  unwise  to  grant 
any  district  attorney  the  power 
of  prosecution  in  this  field.” 

■ 

Ad  Bureau  Now 
Has  705  Members 

With  the  acquisition  of  nine 
new  memberships  since  March 
1,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  now  numbers  as 
members  705  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
daily  newspapers,  William  A. 
’Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau, 
announced  yesterday. 

Latest  newcomers  to  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  roster  include  the  Ala¬ 
meda  (Cal.)  Times-Star,  Coeur 
d’Alene  (Idaho)  Press,  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C. )  State.  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Enquirer  &  Ledger,  Eas¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Express,  Lexington 
( Ky. )  Herald  -  Leader,  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Journal  and  West 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  & 
Times. 

’The  705  members  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  today  repre¬ 
sent  a  total  daily  ( weekday ) 
circulation  of  more  than  41,000,- 
000,  or  more  than  87.6%  of  the 
total  combined  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  circulation  of 
46.861,451. 

Taking  the  two  countries  sep¬ 
arately,  the  bureau’s  membership 
represents  slightly  more  than 
87%  of  all  U.  S.  weekday  circu¬ 
lation  and  more  than  95%  of  all 
Canadian  weekday  circulation. 
■ 

Freedom  of  Press  Still 
A  Problem  in  Argentina 

Reporters  and  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  in  Buenos  Aires,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  are  unhappy  this  week, 
for  try  as  they  will,  they  can’t 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  quintuplets 
whose  birth  eight  months  ago 
has  just  been  revealed.  So  far 
the  only  evidence  they’ve  seen 
of  the  infants’  existence  has  been 
a  line  of  diapers  fluttering  from 
a  second-story  window. 

True,  no  American  soldier  is 
involv^  and  the  parents  of  the 
quints  are  married,  but — five  at 
once — that’s  still  news.  The 
father,  however,  refuses  to  speak 
for  publication.  He  merely 
smiles  amusedly  at  the  commo¬ 
tion. 

Even  the  midwife  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  delivered  the 
babies  wouldn’t  talk  when  asked 
about  the  matter.  It’s  a  “pro¬ 
fessional  secret,”  she  said.  So 
the  newsmen,  whose  lives  are 
full  of  disappointments,  will 
have  to  be  content  for  the  time 
being  with  British  quads  and 
Argentine  speculation. 

One  thing  that  seems  to  have 
escaped  general  notice  is  the 
peculiar  aptness  of  the  parents’ 
name,  Shakespeare  notwith¬ 
standing.  They  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Franco  Diligenti. 


Gen.  MacArthur 
In  Greeting  to 
Milwaukee  Club 

Featuring  a  special  message 
from  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur, 
“Once  A  Year,”  the  Milwaukee 
Press  Club’s  annual  publication 
of  journalistic  miscellany  per¬ 
taining  to  the  city  that  Mac^ 
thur  calls  his  home  town,  is  off 
the  press  for  1944. 

General  MacArthur’s  message, 
displayed  on  a  letterhead  bear¬ 
ing  the  imprint  “General  Head¬ 
quarters,  Southwest  Pacific  Area. 
Office  of  the  Commander-In- 
Chief,”  states:  •* 

“It  is  with  warmth  of  heart 
that  I  greet  the  Press  Club  of 
my  old  home,  and  salute  its  fine 
tradition.  In  the  long  struggle  of 
humanity  up  the  road  of  prog¬ 
ress  nothing  temporal  so  certain¬ 
ly  marks  the  civilization  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  as  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  achieved  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech. 
Long  experience  has  taught  that 
only  by  ‘continual  winnowing 
and  sifting’  can  the  truth  be 
found.  In  that  vital  process,  so 
basic  to  American  freedom,  of 
finding  and  spreading  the  truth, 
the  American  newspaperman  has 
no  superior  and  few  equals. 

Challenge  to  loumalism 

“In  the  months  and  years  im¬ 
mediately  ahead  our  decisions 
will  be  right  if  based  on  truth. 
Laying  that  sound  foundation 
for  the  judgments  of  our  people 
is  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
that  ever  confronted  American 
journalism.  I  have  complete 
faith  in  American  newspapen 
and  in  the  men  and  women  who 
make  them.  I  am  confident  they 
will  be  more  than  equal  to  the 
task  that  is  theirs.” 

J.  Paul  O’Brien  and  Ross  M. 
Dick  are  editor  and  co-editor  re¬ 
spectively  of  Volume  48  of 
“Once  A  Year.”  Frank  Marasco, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  drew  the 
attractive  front  cover,  depicting 
a  battered  “Old  Man  World," 
wearing  a  G.I.  helmet,  with  a 
war  correspondent  perched  on 
top,  batting  out  the  news. 

Prominent  Contributors 

Among  the  contributors  are 
Alvin  Steinkopf,  former  Central 
European  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press  and  one-time 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  reporter, 
now  a  news  commentator  with 
CBS;  Chase  S.  Osborn,  former 
governor  of  Michigan,  a  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Press  Club,  and  one¬ 
time  publisher  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Mich.)  News;  Robert  J. 
Doyle,  Milwaukee  Journal  war 
correspondent  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific;  Joseph  E.  Davies,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Watertown,  Wis.,  and 
former  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Belgium;  John 
Craig  Ralston,  veteran  Journal 
political  writer;  Graham  Hutton, 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the 
London  Economist,  now  director 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
British  Press  Service;  and  a 
number  of  Milwaukee  newspa¬ 
permen  and  women,  including 
Corp.  Norman  S.  Jaques,  the 
first  Journal  editorial  employe  to 
be  drafted,  now  overseas  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  area. 
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How  Advertisers  Used  Newspapers 
in  Washington  in  1943 


(Lineage  Figures  from  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


Star 

Post 

Times-  Herold 

News 

(Evening  &  Sunday) 

(Morning  &  Sundoy) 

(Doily  &  Sunday) 

(Evening  Only) 

Amusements 

557,219 

527,481 

529,558 

478,448 

Boots  and  Shoes 

455,578 

247,211 

133,802 

55381 

Building  Supply  and  Contracting 

182,426 

60219 

99,791 

26,784 

Clothing  Stores 

3,340,796 

1,804,543 

1,408266 

1253A23 

Department  Stores 

6,181,606 

3,163,816 

4,176,889 

1,987,654 

Drug  Stores 

484,739 

134,925 

162,540 

135,732 

Electric  Appliance  and  Supply 

16,421 

22,602 

23260 

20,304 

Furniture 

1,272,262 

292,327 

688,070 

183332 

Grocers 

642,579 

366,585 

448,118 

69,896 

Heating  and  Plumbing 

73,544 

43,371 

44275 

11,188 

Hotels  and  Restaurants 

221,888 

248,858 

184,825 

353,507 

Jewelers 

237,349 

115,731 

445243 

205,916 

Wine  and  Liquor  Stores 

★39,337 

176,921 

71,337 

105,473 

Miscellaneous 

953,434 

744,802 

457,945 

435,607 

Musical  Instruments 

61,526 

56,800 

24,524 

5302 

Radio 

45,184 

3,452 

137,813 

17277 

Real  Estate 

203,874 

148,833 

84285 

1,449 

Toilet  Goods  and  Beauty 

71,835 

56,749 

87,341 

32,101 

Total  Retail  Display 

15,036,363 

8,197,819 

9,207,777 

5378,472 

General  Display 

★3,327,289 

2,804,450 

3,333,510 

861,437 

Automotive  Display 

373,514 

223215 

296,030 

83,046 

Financial  Display 

300,894 

234,645 

240319 

66366 

Total  Display 

19,038,060 

11,460,129 

13/177,636 

6389,321 

Classified  and  Legal 

4,923,734 

2,894,021 

3229,718 

1,566316 

Total  Advertising 

23,961,794 

14354,150 

16307354 

7,955337 

-^The  Star  does  not  accept  distilled  liquor  advertising. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1943  Local  Display  and  Classified  Advertising  was 

drastically  reduced  in 

The  Evening  and  Sunday  Star  to  comply  with  newsprint  regulations. 

The  Washington  Star's 

Growth 

in  Circulation 

Average  Net  Paid;  All  Returns  and  Service  Copies 

Deducted 

• 

Evening 

Sunday 

6  months  ending  September  30,  1943 

185,495 

187,616 

6  months  ending  September  30,  1941 

162,107 

163,962 

6  months  ending  September  30,  1939 

144,762 

156,574 

6  months  ending  September  30,  1937 

1 32,724 

143,032 

6  months  ending  September  30,  1935 

120,615 

128,361 

6  months  ending  September  30,  1933 

112,324 

120,702 

Increase  during  past  ten  years 

73,171  ^65.1% 

66,914-54.6% 

97?o  of  The  Star's  circulation  is  within  the  Retail  Trading  Zone 

The  Efwiing  Star's  circulation  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  Washirgton  newspaper  in  the  afternoon  (not  including  forenoon  edrtfom) 
and  its  total  circulation  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  far  exceeds  that  of  its  contemporaries  in  the  morning,  evening  or  Sunday  field. 


rHE  EVENING  STAR  •  THE  SUNDAY  STAR  •  WASHINGTON,  O.  C. 
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Milwcnikee  Road 
Expands  Its 
Ad  Program 
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ana  d^d  weeaiies  in  un  line  ur  ««  _ 

local  territory,  and  49  dallies  TUB  MlLWAVliBB  ROAD 

In  cities  “off  line”  where  agen-  ■  ■  ."T"  .'rj:::::: — 

cies  are  maintained. 

The  extension  of  the  schedule  Typical  Milwaukee  Road  Ad 
to  “off  line”  newspapers  and 

the  addition  of  more  weekly  “The  Milwaukee  Railroad  has 
papers  mark  an  expansion  in  the  used  newspaper  advertising  in 
Milwaukee  Road’s  program  over  good  times  and  bad,  during  war 
the  1943  campaign.  and  peace,”  said  one  official. 

The  heavy  demands  of  war  “We  expect  the  railroads  will 
traffic,  the  enormous  home  front  be  in  the  van  of  increased  trans- 
Job,  the  serious  manpower  situ-  portation  facilities  in  the  post- 
atlon,  the  vast  resources  of  the  war  period.  This  year  we  have 
Milwaukee  Road  territory,  cov-  extended  our  ‘off  line’  advertis- 
ering  13  states,  and  the  vital  ing  to  newspapers  in  nearly  as 
importance  now  and  in  the  fu-  many  states  as  those  in  our  'on 
tore  of  strong  railroads,  operat-  line’  territory.” 
ed  under  private  business  man-  "^o  of  the  Milwaukee  Road’s 
agament,  are  some  of  the  sub-  newspaper  ads  this  year  which 
Jeets  to  be  presented  in  the  1944  have  attracted  particular  atten- 
nawspaper  ads.  tion  are  those  headed  “Multiply 

Present  indications  point  to  him  by  1,458,912”  and  “We  can’t 
ever  more  trying  days  ahead  in  all  wear  wings.” 
tranqioctation,  as  compared  with  The  first  ad  featured  a  com- 
1943,  which  was  a  “must-do^it”  posite  drawing. of  man,  half  sol- 
year  for  all  of  America’s  rail-  dier  and  half  civilian,  with  the 
roads.  copy  explaining  that  by  multi- 

To  help  tide  the  railroads  over  plying  him  by  1,458,912  you  have 
this  critical  period,  the  con-  the  number  of  passengers  who 
tinued  cooperation  of  shippers  rode  the  Milwaukee  Road’s  Hia- 
and  passengers  is  essentiid,  it  wathas  during  1943. 
was  pointed  out.  It  is  the  pur-  The  current  newspaper  ad 
pooe  of  the  Milwaukee  Road’s  (see  cut)  shows  a  young  sec- 
public  relations  advertising  pro-  tion  hand  at  work  and  watching 
gram  to  help  accomplish  this  de-  airplanes  overhead.  “We  can’t 
sixed  cooperation  between  the  all  wear  wings,”  says  the  copy, 
public  and  the  railroads.  referring  to  those  who  may  have 

“This  year,  the  Milwaukee  been  turned  down  for  physical 
Road  will  again  employ  adver-  reasons,  yet  are  able  to  serve 
tiaing  not  for  selling,  but  for  their  country  in  the  uniform 
tdling  the  public  about  some  of  of  a  railroad  trackman’s  over- 
tha  problems  that  must  be  mas-  alls. 

toed  for  the  successful  prosecu-  “You  don’t  wear  wings,”  con- 
tion  of  the  war,”  explained  F.  N.  tinues  the  ad.  “But  we  thought 
Hicks,  passenger  trsGffic  manager,  the  country  you’re  serving 
“In  a  large  measure,  we  credit  ought  to  know  about  you.  And 
our  advertising  and  the  adver-  we  can  tell  you  that  over  5,000 
tising  of  .other  railroads  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  Mil- 
flne  spirit  of  cooperation  that  is  waukee  Road  in  the  armed  serv- 
evidenced  by  the  traveling  and 
shipping  public,”  said  Mr.  Hicks. 

“Constructive  support  from  edi¬ 
tors  and  government  spokesmen, 
on  behalf  of  the  railroads,  has 
also  contributed  to  intelligent 
understanding.” 

Throughout  its  03-year  his¬ 
tory,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 

St  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad 
has  considered  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  its  first  line  of  attack,  both 
in  selling  and  telling  the  public 
about  its  services. 

Those  who  direct  the  policies 
of  the  IftilwauJcee  Road  firmly 
believe  they  can  get  closer  to  the 
public  through  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  than  throu^  any 
other  medium. 


II  BEST  fwyMf  TEST  ■ 

I  Because  the  Albany  mar- 
I  ket  combines  all  these 
I  elements  which  make  for 
I  economic  balance 
I  NO  BOOMS—  ■ 
NO  DIPRESSIONS  ■ 
GOVERNMENT  —  Capital  I 
of  the  Empire  State  Over 
I0.(X)0  Civil  Service  em- 
ployees.  with  an  annual  pay-  H 
roll  of  19  million  dollars  H 
INDUSTRY— Varied  types  of  I 
industrial  firms  employ  14.-  I 
000  people.  Payroll.  15  million  I 
dollars  (Albany  county  ortly. I  I 
AGRICULTURE  —  Farm  crops  I 
and  dairy  products  produce  an 
annual  income  of  over  30  million 
dollars  in  this  fertile  country 
GEOGRAPHY  —  Focal  point  of 
trade  and  travel — East  to  Boston 
and  New  England — North  to  the 
Adirondacks  and  Canada— West 
to  Buffalo  and  the  Great  Lakes 
— South  to  New  York. 

AND— 

You  can  cover  the  1 51  .OCX)  families 
in  the  Albany  A.  B.  C.  market  with 
ONE  paper — 

THE  SUNDAY  TIIIES4INI0N 

Reaching  one  out  of  every  two  families 
at  the  lowest  milline  rate  in  the 
Capital  District 


Dcdly  and  Sunday 


A  Heorst 
Newspaper 


News  writer  for  KSD,  St.  Louis,  an 
NBC  affiliate.  Give  draft  status 
and  details  of  eiparience.  Must 
be  fast  on  typewriter.  Availability 
certificate  required. 


WRITE 

NEWS  EDITOR 
RADIO  STATION  KSD 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


ALL-INCLUSIVE 

ALL-EXCLUSIVE 

NEA  SERVICE 

New  York  Cleveland 


Represtated  NatioRally  by 
HEARST  ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


Not  so  long  ago  it  seemed  polit¬ 
ically  popular  to  smear  bigness 
in  business  as  unserviceable  and  some¬ 
thing  to  be  penalized. 

Then  came  the  war.  Remembering  the 
desperate  need  we  had  for  weapons 
with  which  to  hght  for  our  country’s 
life,  do  you  think  now  that  any  of  our 
businesses  were  too  big.’ 

Looking  beyond  war,  and  to  the  piled- 
up  needs  of  the  world  and  ourselves 
for  more  and  better  things,  do  you 
think  that  any  of  our  businesses  will 
be  too  big  for  that.’ 

And  seeing,  as  our  destiny,  the  greatest 
and  most  prosperous  era  for  our  peo¬ 
ple  that  this  earth  has  ever  known  if 
we  will  but  earn  it,  do  you  think  our 
businesses  are,  not  too  big,  but  big 
enough? 

Bigness  is  as  bigness  does,  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  in  a  nation  or  in  a  man.  And 
we  must  not  forget  that  in  America, 


most  of  our  big  businesses  are  big  be¬ 
cause  our  people  made  them  so. 

They  bought  the  goods  that  offered 
the  value;  the  more  they  bought  the 
more  the  values  grew;  they  rewarded 
and  made  biggest  the  businesses  that 
gave  them  most  for  their  money  in 
products  and  service. 

Hearst  Newspapers  are  for  bigness, 
for  bigger  businesses  for  everybody, 
knowing  that  any  time  a  business  gets 
too  big  to  better  its  values,  the  people 
soon  cut  it  down  to  their  measure  by 
turning  to  a  competitor. 

Hearst  Newspapers  are  for  bigness, 
because  they  are  big  themselves,  and 
know  whereof  that  bigness  springs.  It 
springs  from  doing  a  big  and  needed 
job  in  a  big  and  useful  way,  and  if 
you  don’t  keep  on  doing  it  that  way 
you  needn’t  worry  about  bigness,  but 
the  contrary. 

For  a  long  time  now,  in  more  than 


a  dozen  of  the  great  key  cities  in 
America,  Hearst  Newspapers  have 
served  the  nearly  5,000,000  families 
that  read  them  in  the  biggest  way  they 
know  how.  With  this  result: 

If  it  is  on-the-minute,  accurate  news 
they  want,  they  look  to  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  first. 

If  it  is  authentic  interpretation  of 
events  or  trustworthy  editorial  counsel 
they  want,  they  look  to  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  first. 

If  it  is  features,  newspictures,  cartoons, 
columnists’  comment,  society,  sports  or 
business  news  they  want,  they  look  to 
Hearst  Newspapers  first. 

'ptere  is  a  lesson  here  which  no  sen¬ 
sible  advertiser  with  an  eye  on  the 
future  will  ignore. 

It  is  simply  that  in  planning  market¬ 
ing  programs  to  reach  these  people, 
he  should  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers 
first,  as  do  they. 


Hearst  Newspapers 


a 


Servmt  tb*  American  PtepU  —  their  Freedom,  Security  and  Progress  —  hy providing  them  trustworthy  Nesvs,  Comment,  Counsel,  Entertainment,  and  Advertising. 


ALBANY  TIMES-UNION 
Morning  and  Sunday 
BALTIMORE  AMERICA 
Sunday 

BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST 
Evening 

BOSTON  ADVERTISER 
Sunday 

BOSTON  RECORD  AND  AMERICAN 
Bforaiiig  and  Evening 


CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening  and  Sunday 
DETROIT  TIMES 
Evening  and  Sunday 
LOS  ANGELES  e5oCmINER 
Morning  and  Sunday 
LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXPRESS 
Evening 

MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 
Morning  and  Sunday 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Evening  and  Sunday 

NEW  YORK  MIRROR 
Morning  and  Sunday 

OAKLAND  POST-ENQUIRER 
Evening 

PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH 
Evening  and  Sunday 


SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
Evening  and  Sunday 

SAN  FRANaSCO  CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 

SAN  FRANaSCO  EXAMINER 
Morning  and  Sunday 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELUGENCER 
Morning  and  Sunday 
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Nelson  Asks 
Governors  to 
Aid  Paper  Drive 

Alarmed  at  the  slow  pace  ot 
the  vraste  paper  salvage  drive, 
Donald  NelMn,  head  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  telegraphed 
school  superintendents  and  state 
governors  during  the  last  two 
weeks,  urging  them  to  exert 
their  influence  in  spurring  the 
campaign. 

The  present  rate  of  collection, 
he  pointed  out  in  his  wire  to  the 
48  goearnors,  is  588,000  tons  a 
month,  compared  with  the 
WPB*s  quota  of  067,000  tons. 
Consumption  is  rising  constantly 
and  the  shortage  of  waste  paper 
at  the  paper  mills  is  becoming 
increasingly  critical.  Mr.  Nelson 
warned. 

Colls  on  Mayors 

"The  demands  of  the  military 
for  paperboard  containers  •  and 
paper  products  for  shipments  of 
supplies  to  all  battlefronts  is 
growing  constantly,”  Mr.  Nelson 
wrote  ttie  governors.  “This  pa¬ 
per  shortage  not  only  threatens 
the  regular  continuance  of  these 
shipments  but  seriously  affects 
practically  all  essential  civilian 
uses  of  paper.” 

There  is  a  particular  need  at 
this  time,  he  said,  for  the  truck¬ 
ing  and  manpower  facilities  of 
local  communities.  “The  mayors 
in  most  commimities  are  coop¬ 
erating  .  .  .  and  are  doing  a  good 
job,”  he  said,  “but  because  of 
the  critical  shortage  of  waste  pa¬ 
per  I  ask  that  you  request  them 
to  redouble  their  efforts  so  there 
can  be  an  early  solution  to  this 
serious  problem.” 

In  an  effort  to  enlist  more  of 
the  smaller  communities  in  the 
campaign,  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  Campaign  committee  sent 
postcards  last  week  to  9,000  pub¬ 
lishers  of  weekly  newspapers, 
asking  for  a  report  of  the  drives 
in  their  communities.  Ony  1,000 
replies  were  received  and  of 
those  only  750  said  some  progress 
was  being  made. 

Frank  Block,  director  of  the 
Conservation  Committee  of  the 
Waste  Paper  Consuming  Indus¬ 
tries,  in  commenting  on  this  un¬ 
satisfactory  situation,  pointed 
out  that  a  large  part  of  the  dlf- 
famoee  betweaa  current  collec¬ 
tions  and  the  monthly  quota  is 
obtainable  in  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities. 

“The  paper  is  there.”  he  said. 
“If  9,000  small  communities  col¬ 
lected  an  average  of  15  to  20 
tons  a  month  ea^,  which  is  not 
too  much  to  expect,  it  would 
put  us  well  over  the  top.  Some 
of  them  have  had  difficulty  in 
finding  dealers  to  take  their 
waste  paper.  In  many  such 
cases,  the  state  salvage  chair¬ 
men  and  WPB  offices  have  found 
solutions.  What  is  most  needed 
now  is  an  expression  of  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  these  com¬ 
munities  to  get  behind  the 
drive.” 

In  a  statement  directed  to 
newspaper  publishers  generally, 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  said  last 
week  many  of  them  still  are  not 
aware  that  they  themselves,  as 


well  as  the  war  effort,  are  se¬ 
riously  affected  by  the  shortage 
of  waste  paper.  “TTie  amount 
of  newsprint  allocated  to  pub¬ 
lishers,”  he  pointed  out,  “is  at 
present  only  75%  of  their  nor¬ 
mal  consumption.  The  situation 
will  become  worse  imless  we 
can  increase  the  salvage  of 
waste  paper. 

“Because  people  have  never 
thought  of  waste  paper  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  saved,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  face  the  biggest  selling  Job 
in  history— a  s^ng  job  that 
for  constant  effort  and  pro¬ 
motion.” 

IJOO  Teas  ia  MUwerabee 

Milwaukeeans  are  responding 
impressively  to  urgent  pleas  that 
Uncle  Sam  needs  waste  paper 
to  help-  fight  the  war.  In  the 
first  month  of  the  continuing 
waste  paper  drive,  recently  com¬ 
plete.  Milwaukee  County  fam¬ 
ilies  contributed  more  than  1,300 
tons  of  material,  according  to  B. 
C.  Kom,  dtairman  of  the  local 
campaign. 

■nils  figiu-e  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  1,197  tons  gath¬ 
ered  during  the  two-day  victory 
waste  paper  collection  effort  put 
on  last  December  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel.  Thousands  of  tons  of  waste 
paper,  gathered  in  small  towns 
surrounding  Kansas  City,  are 
being  moved  for  disposal  by 
trucks  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Two  trucks  loaded  with  sev¬ 
eral  tons  of  paper  from  Olathe. 
Kans.,  arriv^  in  Kansas  City 
the  first  day.  The  pickup  and 
delivery  plan  is  expect^  to 
spread  to  other  small  towns  in 
the  Kansas  City  area,  which 
otherwise  would  find  it  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  send  their 
accumulated  scrap  paper  to  the 
warehouses  and  mills. 

The  day's  loads  amounted  to 
17.208  pounds. 

JlmiT  SuppHaa  Waste  Paper 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  is 
trying  to  help  the  waste  i>aper 
drive — but  it  doesn’t  like  the 
way  the  Army  is  participating. 

In  a  Page  1  feature  recently, 
the  News  pointed  out  that  ten 
copies  of  a  release  from  the 
Army  Service  Forces.  Office  of 
Dependency  Benefits,  in  Newark. 
N.  J.,  “approved  for  release  by 
War  Department,  Bureau  Public 
Relations,  Washington,”  arrived 
by  mail  in  the  News  office. 


New  BedfordI 
IH  LARGEST 
MARKET 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


All  ten  were  addressed  to  the 
city  editor.  The  News  pointed 
out  that  “one  would  have  been 
enough— or,  at  most,  two,  if  the 
War  Department  wanted  to  save 
him  the  effort  of  turning  the 
page.” 

“All  were  sealed,”  the  story 
continued,  “requiring  three  cents 
postage  each,  but  the  official 
business  frank  took  care  of  that 
— 24  cents  wasted — and  all  were 
postmarked  at  11:30  P.M., 

Feb.  21.” 

The  story  concluded:  “WPB, 
please  note:  Tliare  is  a  terrific 
shortage  of  paper  in 'the  country 
and  eight  wasted  sheets  possibly 
sent  to  each  newspaper  in  the 
nation  can  amount  to  consider¬ 
able  waste  paper — not  to  men¬ 
tion  postage.” 

Chicago’s  waste  paper  cam¬ 
paign  continues  to  progress 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newq;>aper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  v^ch  is  offering 
$1,000  in  prizes  to  Chicago 
schools,  public  and  parochial, 
for  the  b^  efforts  put  forth  in 
collecting  scrap  paper.  • 

John  Robinson,  director  of  the 
Chicago  drive,  reports  that  569 
elementary  schools  turned  in  a 
total  of  1,250,000  pounds  of  scrap 
paper  the  week  ending  Feb.  14. 
and  followed  up  with  1,551,000 
poimds  for  the  week  of  Feb.  21. 
Prior  to  the  city-wide  school 
contest,  Chicago  elementary 
school  children  were  collecting 
about  400,000  pounds  of  waste 
paper  a  week. 

On  March  3,  39  Chicago  high 
schools  staged  a  one-day  drive 
and  collected  850,000  pounds. 


Capper  Publications 
Group  in  Session 

Stockholders  of  the  Capper 
Publications,  Inc.,  held 
annual  meeting  Monday,  Mar^ 
13,  in  the  office  of  Senator  Ar 
thur  Capper,  in  the  home  ofBee 
building  in  Topeka. 

Leland  H.  Schendc  was  elected 
to  the  board  and  the  foUowtai 
board  members  were  reele<^; 
Senator  Capper,  Henry  S.  Bl^, 
Phil  Zach,  and  James  M.  Rankin! 

Marco  Morrow,  associMed  in 
various  capacities  with  the  Csp- 
per  Publications  for  many  yean, 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  because  he  is  out  of 
Topeka  mu^  of  the  time. 

Schenck  has  been  secretary 
of  the  board  and  production 
nuinager  for  a  number  of  yean 
He  will  retain  his  duties  as  see 
retary.  Schenck  has  been  wltii 
the  Capper  Publications  since 
1910,  spent  four  years  ( 1919-23) 
as  assistant  secretary  to  Senator 
Capper  in  Washington,  and  at 
present  also  is  a  director  of  the 
Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Co.. 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the  Daily 
Capital  and  Topeka  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Topeka  Broadcastiny 
Company,  and  the  Missouri  Agri¬ 
cultural  Publishing  Company. 

Following  the  stockholdeiT 
meeting,  the  board  of  directrm 
organiz^  by  reelecting  Senator 
Capper,  president;  Blake,  vice 
president  and  general  manager: 
Zach,  vice-president;  Schenck. 
secretary;  Miss  Mary  Musson. 
assistant  secretary,  and  Roy 
Vogel,  treasurer. 


THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  WAV  Tol  ^ 
REACH  THE  RICH  PEORIAREA—  1-'^ 
.  .  .  USE  PEORIA  NEWSPAPERS  I 


DiUr  and 
.■>uno«» 

Rep.  by  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthmanl 


PEORIA  NEWSPAPERS  IN  C.  OlirnrH  compini 

[  PtORIA  MORMfMG  STAR  PKORiA  JOURRAL-TRAMSCRIPT 

SUMOAY  JOURNAL-STAR  T.. /. 
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"OilCapil«la»tii«  WolU*'  .  ,  .  < 
per  capita  market’ 

.  »  .  trod^^rrter  of  the- vast  rrght  sicf#  ol  OklolKMiig,  (where  Ifre  54ik’ <>f  th^ 
pepiilotioii  with  of  the  bwyhiig  income)  .  .  .  fyndtEherf  newt^apefs  ^ 

cmrer  43%  of  the  fomiKes!  Yes,  a  rich  market  .  .  .  a  spJe^cM  oppy^uaity 
for  the  adeertiaer  .  .  .  and  .  . .  if  it  hosn't  baHi  included  in  YOUP.'  odveifiP 
ing  budget  .  .  .  yotr've  got  o  kick  coming! 


Evening  .. ..  ..  lights  fhuHbi  on  in  TULSA' 
'XitHe  Ne«eYovkod  the.Weet^'  .  ,  ri( 


ADVERTISING! 


RfrREUMTtO  NATIONAUV  SY  9  THS  mANHAAl  CO 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

The  Peacetime  Place 
For  Institutional  Ads 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


PERIODICALLY  desk  drawers 
have  to  be  emptied,  papers 
sorted  and  discarded  or  filed; 
it’s  a  pretty  good  time  to  take 
stock,  which  is  what  we  did  on 
a  slack  day  this  week.  For 
months  now,  we've  clipped  war¬ 
time  ads  that  were  unique  or 
had  a  special  quality  which 
made  them  significant  in  war¬ 
time  America’s  picture. 

Collected  together  they  pre¬ 
sent  an  impressive  record  of  the 
way  in  which  advertising  has 
managed  to  sell  ideas,  some  of 
them  concrete  but  many  almost 
nebulous,  as  effectively  as  it  for¬ 
merly  sold  the  products  which 
are  so  scarce  today. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  reiterate 
tne  tales  of  the  medium's  suc¬ 
cesses  since  Pearl  Harbor.  They 
have  been  told  and  there  will  be 
many  more  new  ones  to  tell  be¬ 
fore  V-Day. 

Long  Memories 

What  should  be  remembered 
rmw  as  the  end  of  hostilities  is  in 
view  and  as  such  companies  as 
General  Foods  and  Borg-Warner 
announce,  respectively,  the  map¬ 
ping  of  complete  post-war  plans 
or  the  resumption  of  partial 
civilian  production,  is  that  such 
advertising  wUl  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  public. 

Many  individual  ads  have 
rMde  impressions  as  lasiting  as 
that  of  a  good  book  or  a  fine 
painting.  Advertising  collec- 
uvely  has  earned  a  reputation 
for  integrity  which  overshadows 
certain  less  admirable  campaigns 
randenwed  by  the  profession  and 
the  public  alike. 

Of  course,  once  there  is  mer- 
raandise  to  be  sold,  advertising’s 
first  Job  will  be  to  sell  it.  Its 
job  of  second  importance,  how- 
is  to  continue  selling  ideas. 

.  j  would  be  regrettable  in- 
if  the  editorial  technique, 
wbich  has  proved  so  effective  in 
the  past  two  years,  were  to  be 
abwdoned  entirely,  and  straight 
selling  copy  become  the  exclu¬ 
sive  order  of  the  day. 

industry  would  lose  much  of 
the  respect  and  sympathy  It  has 
pined  through  its  current  insti- 
^tiopl  advertising  by  cancel¬ 
ling  It  with  the  end  of  the  war. 
I^al  businesses  have  integrated 
themselves  more  completely  into 
the  community  picture  by  un- 
%Ush  war  advertising  and  cer¬ 
tainly  wbuld  not  want  to  lose 
any  of  that  prestige. 

.Jo  be  sure  the  war  has  pro- 
12“  universal  theme,  “Win 
the  War,”  upon  which  all  are 
agreed  and  therefore  has  made 
advertising  of  this  character  rel¬ 
atively  simple  to  prepare. 

Simple,  of  course,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  there  is  nothing  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  war  effort  which 
could  in  any  way  injure  a  com¬ 
pany  or  its  sales. 

More  controversial  subjects 
have  varying  degrees  of  risk 
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and  therefore  are  more  difficult 
to  handle  to  the  advertiser’s  un¬ 
equivocal  advantage. 

Nevertheless  business  and  in¬ 
dustry,  through  advertising,  can 
take  an  active  part  in  civic  im¬ 
provements,  which  should  be 
ripe  for  promotion  after  the  war; 
they  can,  of  course,  continue 
personalizing  themselves;  and 
they  can  work  toward  improv¬ 
ing  international  relationships, 
a  job  which  will  give  them  bet¬ 
ter  standings  in  the  anticipated 
world  market. 

More  and  more  business  is 
recognizing  the  importance  of 
being  more  than  just  a  geo¬ 
graphical  part  of  a  community; 
its  spokesman,  advertising,  must 
not  save  its  voice  for  product¬ 
selling  alone. 

Sales  for  Jobs 

INCREASING  emphasis  is  being 

placed  on  the  theme  that  in 
order  to  create  the  peacetime 
Jobs  essential  to  sound  prosper¬ 
ity  demand  must  be  created  for 
peacetime  products. 

The  Association  of  Gas  Appli¬ 
ance  and  Equipment  Manufac¬ 
turers  has  an  answer  to  this, 
which  it  terms,  “America’s  No. 
1  Post-War  Problem.”  and  it’s  an 
answer  which  can  be  used  ef¬ 
fectively  by  any  number  of  in¬ 
dustries  which  will  be  begin¬ 
ning  or  returning  to  civilian 
production  eventually. 

Its  post-war  business  building 
program  which  is  designed  to 
create  sales  for  after  the  war 
and  thus  provide  Jobs  for  re¬ 
turning  service  men  is  presented 
in  an  attractive  booklet  which 
is  being  sent  to  all  dealers 
in  Certified  Performance  Gas 
Ranges. 

Right  now,  the  association 
suggests,  urge  your  customers 
through  the  various  advertising 
media  to  set  aside  $100  to  $150 
EXTRA  in  War  Bonds  with 
which  they  can  buy  the  CP 
Gas  Range  they  want  after  the 
war. 

Included  in  the  portfolio  are 
sample  newspaper  ads.  direct 
mail  and  point  of  sale  material, 
all  of  which  is  tied  up  with  a 
CP  Post-War  Prospect  Card. 
This  easy  -  to  -  use,  easy  -  to  -  file 
card  provides  room  for  record¬ 
ing  exactly  what  each  customer 
wants  in  the  way  of  a  range. 

After  a  substantial  number  of 
potential  customers  are  con¬ 
tacted  and  the  card  filled  out,  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  dealers 
to  anticipate  in  large  measure 
their  post-war  sales;  manufac¬ 
turers  will  have  greater  insight 
into  what  the  public  wants  and 
more  •  customers  will  be  created 
for  gas  ranges  than  might  other¬ 
wise  exist. 

Such  a  program,  well  and  con¬ 
sistently  advertised,  should  have 
manifold  results  helpful  to  creat¬ 
ing  desired  prosperity.  Cur¬ 
rently  it  will  increase  the  sale 


of  bonds,  thus  aiding  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  give  relatively  idle  sales¬ 
men  constructive  work,  main¬ 
tain  dealer  and  product  identity 
and  provide  a  basis  for  post¬ 
war  plans. 

Once  the  war  is  over  there 
will  be  a  backlog  of  orders  to 
help  start  civilian  production,  a 
sizable  number  of  pre-sold  buy¬ 
ers  will  be  available  to  the  dealer 
and  these  customers  interested 
by  the  dealer’s  interest  in  them 
and  pleased  with  a  product  built 
from  their  requests,  will  become 
repeaters,  thus  extending  sales 
beyond  the  immediate  purchase 
of  a  range. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  is  beginning  its  third 
series  since  last  March  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaigns  in 
“on-line”  communities.  The  cur¬ 
rent  campaign,  which  is  being 
published  in  247  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  uses  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  railroads  and  the  place 
which  they  will  take  in  the 
post-war  period.  The  Richard 
A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency, 
Philadelphia,  has  prepared  the 
campaign  which  is  being  run  in 
addition  to  B&O’s  portion  of 
the  Coordinated  Newspaper 
Campaign  of  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
roads. 

The  Universal  Match  Corp., 
St.  Louis,  has  Just  been  notified 
that  its  Signal  and  Magnesium 
Division  has  been  awarded  the 
Army-Navy  “E”  for  outstanding 
production. 

Brisacher,  Van  Norden  &  Staff 
has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  accounts  of  H.  M.  Shanzer 
Co.;  Nicholas  Johnston  Por¬ 
trait  Studio;  and  Gragnano 
Products  Co.,  all  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Miami  Fruit  Industries,  Inc., 
Miami,  Fla.,  manufacturer  of 
Pappy’s  Guava  Jelly  and  other 
Pappy  products,  has  placed  its 
account  with  Tracy,  Kent  &  Co., 
Inc.  Starting  on  April  1,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  coordination  will  be 
placed  in  various  trading  areas 
where  Pappy’s  products  have 
distribution. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for 
coming  Matson  Line  advertis¬ 
ing  through  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc. 

Newspapers,  magazines  and 


STILL 

AMERICA'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

This  is  New  York — not  a  boom 
town— but  still  far  and  away  the 
country’s  greatest  reservoir  of 
buying  power — a  market  favored 
in  the  postwar  era  since  little 
time  will  be  needed  for  indus¬ 
trial  reconversion. 

In  this  greatest  of  markets  The 
Sun  still  holds  its  advertising 
leadership  among  evening  news¬ 
papers — as  it  has  for  19  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 

New  York 


spot  radio  will  be  used  for  the 
advertising  of  Nationwide  Vita¬ 
min  Co.,  which  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Norman  A.  Mack  &  Co. 
to  handle  its  account. 

New  York  newspapers  are 
being  used  by  the  Dime  Savings 
Bank  of  Brooklyn  to  announce 
the  opening  of  its  Home  Buyers 
Institute  where  munerous  home 
displays  will  be  exhibited  and 
planning  for  homes  in  the  future 
promote. 

Nehi  Corp.  has  scheduled  a 
sizable  campaign  for  Royal 
Crown  cola  in  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  radio  and  outdoor.  Bat¬ 
ten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
is  the  agency. 

Eastern  and  Middle  West 
newspapers  in  cities  where  the 
110  A.  S.  Beck  Shoe  Corp.  stores 
are  located  are  being  used  for 
the  company’s  spring  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  which  began  this 
week.  Large  space  insertions 
are  being  placed  by  Pettingell 
&  Fenton. 

Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers  or 
California  has  announced  that 
its  advertising  will  be  placed 
through  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co., 
which  has  been  the  company’s 
distributor  for  the  past  two 
years.  Maxon,  Inc.,  is  the  Heinz 
agency. 

Macfadden  Women’s  Group 
has  released  two  major  new 
campaigns  in  the  advertising 
and  food  field  trade  press.  The 
first  campaign  shows  how  the 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


The  Stuff  That  Payrolls 
Are  Made  of 

Yes — this  great  market  will 
“stay  put,”  economically,  be¬ 
cause  It  Is  “home  town”  for 
many  workers  In  196  diver¬ 
sified  industries.  Big  ones 
“farm  out”  orders  to  smaller 
ones. 

When  peace  comes,  this 
army  of  well-paid  people 
will  “have  their  Jobs”  In 
former  fields.  They’ll  stay 
here  .  .  .  have  never  been 
tempted  away. 

In  York  (ABO  City)  market 
there  are  92,627  prople  .  .  . 
25,597  nice  homes.  Factory 
workers  and  farmers,  they 
prefer  an  evening  paper. 
They  themselves  named  It: 
“York’s  Best  Newspaper." 
And  it’s  an  ABC  paper,  too. 


Represented  by 

REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc. 
Nr«  York  Chicago  Phlladolphls 
San  FranctKo  Lo*  Angalaa  , 
Datrolt 


ITHE  YORK! 
DISPATCH  I 
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Where  do  people  get 
most  of  their  information 

about  RATIONING,  for  example? 


Few  people  know  more  about  consumers' 
grocery  buying  habits  than  the  operators  of  super- 
'  ’  markets.  Few  are  better  equipped  to  judge 

how  well  informed  consumers  are  on  such  a  vital  subject  as  rationing.  •  That’s  why 
there’s  special  significance  in  what  Myer  B.  Marcus,  vice-president 
of  Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc.,  who  helps  manage  dozens  of  supermarkets,  had  to  say 

to  Philadelphia’s  Poor  Richard  Club  when  he  was  asked:  “Do  the  majority 
of  housewives  buying  at  food  stores  understand  the  point-rationing  system?” 


"The  patrons  of  supermarkets  have  always  been  the  type  of 
consumers  who  read  the  newspapers ...  Most  of  our  regular 
customers  read  newspaper  advertisements.  Therefore  we  find 
that  the  average  customer  does  understand  rationing  and 
grasps  it  very  readily... Newspapers  plus  national  adver¬ 
tisers  plus  the  advertising  of  local  merchants  have  done  a 
very  good  job  along  that  line." 


Mr.  Marcus  is  by  no  means  the  first  to  recognize  the  unmatched 
power  of  newspapers... and  newspaper  advertising... to  convey 

to  the  people  full  information  on  even  the  most  complex 
wartime  problems.  •  The  fact  is  that  people  gpt  most  of  their 

information... and  most  of  their  wartime  guidance... from 
newspapers.  And  the  place  where  people  get  most  of  their  information 
is  naturally  the  best  place  to  inform  them  of  your 
products  and  services,  your  wartime  activities  and  postwar  plans. 


This  idvwtlMnwat,  prepared  by  tbe  Bwtu  of  Advartising,  A.  N.  P.  A^  U  pablUhad  by  Tbo  Hampbls  Cofflmartial  Appeal  »d  The  Mampbis  Prass-Scimilar  la  the  iatorast  al  all  aawtpapan 
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Chicago  Tribune  Has 
Working  Girl  Column 

Written  Daily  By  Ruth  McKay  .  .  . 
Features  War  Workers'  Problems 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


IT  WAS  with  some  trepidation 

that  this  male  reporter  sought 
out  Ruth  MacKay,  who  conducts 
the  column 
“White  Collar 
Girl,”  in  the 
Chicago  Tr  ib- 
une. 

Her  column 
for  women 
workers  has 
been  appearing 
in  the  Tribune 
since  N  o  V  e  m  - 
ber,  1941,  and 
has  attracted 
considerable  at* 
tention  from  the  Ruth  McKay 
vast  homefront 

army  of  white  collar  girls  who 
are  especially  invaluable  to 
business  in  wartime. 

We  had  expected  to  And  an 
ardent  supporter  of  “women’s 
rights”  with  not  too  much  re¬ 
gard  for  a  mere  man.  Instead, 
we  found  u  decidedly  under¬ 
standing  woman,  who  voices  the 
hopes,  aspirations  and  pet  peaves 
of  women  workers,  yet  who  also 
appreciates  the  problems  of  the 
male  boss  in  today’s  world. 

In  fact,  after  interviewing  Mrs. 
MacKay,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  is  doing  an 
excellent  public  relations  job  in 
bringing  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  women  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  employers,  be 
they  male  or  female. 

Her  column  is  particularly 
timely  in  wartime  with  a  great 
mass  of  green  workers,  many  of 
whom  are  women,  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  business  and  industry. 

Has  Board  PerspoetiTo 

When  asked  how  she  happened 
to  suggest  such  a  column  to  the 
Tribune,  Mrs.  MacKay,  author 
of  “Money  Without  Men”  ( Far¬ 
rar  &  Rinehart),  writer  and  lec¬ 
turer,  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
approximately  17,000,000,  or  one- 
third  of  all  civilitui  workers  in 
U.  S.  today  are  women  workers. 

She  frankly  admits  there  is  no 
one  type  of  “white  collar  girl” 
that  she  has  in  mind  in  prepar¬ 
ing  her  daily  column.  She  en¬ 
deavors  to  maintain  a  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  perspective  toward  all  types 
of  women  workers. 

Mrs.  MacKay  expected  to 
reach  a  responsive  audience 
among  women  employes,  but 
she  was  somewhat  amazed  to 
find  that  the  "boss,”  male  co¬ 
workers,  the  relatives  of  white 
collar  girls,  and  many  former 
white  collar  girls,  now  married, 
take  a  special  interest  in  her 
daily  column. 

In  fact,  the  boss  has  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  “principal 
characters”  in  the  column,  and 
he.  in  turn,  is  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor. 

Strangely  enough,  Ruth  Clar- 
age  MacKay,  a  tiny,  soft-spoken 


individual,  is  not  a  white  collar 
girl  in  the  accepted  version  of 
the  term. 

She  grew  up  in  a  family  where 
her  father  and  brother  were  in¬ 
tensely  business-minded,  but  to¬ 
day  she  is  the  mother  of  two 
sons  and  the  wife  of  a  Chicago 
attorney.  Yet  she  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  understanding  the 
present-day  probiems  of  the 
working  girl  and  woman. 

“I  try  to  keep  the  general  tone 
of  my  column  moderately  youth¬ 
ful,”  she  modestly  explained. 
“I  consider  the  white  collar  girl 
as  the  real  ‘All-American’  girl, 
who  sets  the  style  in  clothes, 
who  is  interested  in  improving 
her  background,  and  who  is  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  from  a  hu¬ 
man  interest  standpoint.  She  is 
the  t^e  of  girl  that  the  G.I.  boy 
is  going  to  marry  when  this  war 
is  over,  rather  than  the  glamor¬ 
ous  pin-up  girls  now  associated 
with  our  fighting  men.” 

Like  all  good  columnists,  Mrs. 
MacKay  has  developed  a  sense 
of  balance  in  selecting  her  ma¬ 
terial  for  “White  Collar  Girl,” 
which  occupies  less  than  half  a 
column  daily  in  the  Tribune. 

She  writes  her  column  at 
home,  but  she  comes  to  the 
office  daily  to  get  her  mail, 
which  not  only  provides  much 
of  the  material  she  uses,  but  also 
requires  many  personal  replies 
to  those  who  write  to  her  for 
advice  and  counsel. 

Items  appearing  in  her  col- 
unui  are  of  the  “short  and 
snappy”  variety,  sometimes  on 
the  serious  side  and  sometimes 
dealing  with  the  chit  chat  of 
the  business  world,  much  like 
the  amusing  things  in  colunms 
dealing  with  theater  and  movies. 

Mrs.  MacKay  describes  her 
unique  column  as  “an  effort  to 
be  fundamentally  intelligent 
underneath,  yet  bright  on  the 
surface.”  She  firmly  believes, 
however,  that  “earning  your 
living  is  a  serious  matter,  es¬ 
pecially  in  wartime.”  She  tries 
to  be  helpful,  but  “never 
preachy.” 

“I  try  to  present  the  white 
collar  girl  in  an  appealing  way 
— not  as  a  'typical  working  gal,’ 
but  as  a  human  being,  with  defi¬ 
nite  interests,  sympathies,  en¬ 
thusiasms  and  hobbies.” 

She  confided  that  the  girls  are 
“very  revealing  in  what  they 
write — they  like  to  rib  the  boss.” 
Likewise,  in  turn,  the  boss  takes 
occasion  to  get  some  things  off 
his  chest,  but  he  is  generally 
good  natured  in  his  criticism  of 
women  workers. 

Mrs.  MacKay  has  found  that 
business  firms  are  much  like 
families.  The  same  human  situ¬ 
ations  arise  in  offices  and  indus¬ 
trial  plants  all  over  the  country, 
she  said. 


She  has  solved  the  problem 
of  keeping  her  column  singular¬ 
ly  free  from  press  agentry  by 
studiously  avoiding  the  men¬ 
tioning  of  most  retail  concerns 
in  Chicago,  and  only  occasional¬ 
ly  refers  to  the  name  of  a  weU 
known  firm  “if  the  news  car¬ 
ries  the  name,  but  not  the  other 
way  around.” 

Mrs.  MacKay  is  a  native  of 
Chicago.  Her  father  founded  a 
tool  steel  mill  in  Chicago 
Heights  where  his  son  worked 
with  him  in  the  business.  She 
was  accustomed  to  hearing  her 
father  and  brother  discuss  busi¬ 
ness  problems  and  employe- 
employer  relations. 

She  inherits  her  writing  abil¬ 
ity  from  her  father,  who  was  a 
student  of  economic  trends  and 
a  writer  on  what  was  then 
termed  “business  panics,”  later 
to  acquire  the  more  serious 
term,  “depression.” 

She  has  never  been  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  but  she  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  women’s  magazines 
and  done  radio  broadcasting. 

As  the  author  of  “Money 
Without  Men,”  a  primer  on  mon¬ 
etary  matters,  she  discovered 
that  working  women  ( white 
collar  girls)  were  apparently 
more  interested  in  money  mat¬ 
ters  than  were  married  women. 
Her  interest  in  women  workers 
led  her  to  believe  that  they 
needed  “a  newspaper  column  of 
their  own.”  Hence,  the  “White 
Collar  Girl”  was  suggested  to 
the  ’Tribune  more  than  two 
years  ago  and  has  become  a 
popular  feature  on  the  women’s 
page  with  a  surprisingly  strong 
undertone  of  male  readers. 

■ 

Chinigo  Scores  Beat 

Michael  Chinigo,  INS  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Naples.  Italy,  came 
through  March  10  with  the  story 
of  Russia’s  probable  recognition 
of  the  Badoglio  government, 
three  days  before  the  official 
annoimcement  was  reported  by 
other  correspondents.  How  he 
learned  of  Scalin’s  offer  to  ex¬ 
change  ambassadors  with  the 
Italian  govt,  was  note  disclosed. 
m 

Cuts  Comics,  Features* 

The  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press- 
Telegram  has  reduced  size  of 
comics  and  features  and  stream¬ 
lined  its  magazine  features  to 
consolidate  its  Sunday  comic  and 
magazine  sections  into  a  single 
eight-page  section. 

Six  S.  A.  Editors  Will 
Tour  Eastern  U.  S. 

Six  editors  and  publishers, 
representing  the  same  number 
of  South  American  countries 
will  tour  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States,  stopping  chiefly 
at  universities,  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  war  plants  and  military 
training  centers,  beginning 
March  19. 

Those  who  wiU  make  the  tour 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  National  Press  Club  and  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  are:  Alfredo  Silva  Car- 
vallo,  publisher  and  editor,  Val¬ 
paraiso  (Chile)  La  Union;  Luis 
Leon  Plaza,  administrator,  Lima 
(Peru)  El  Comer  do  and  Lima 
AP  representative;  Jorge  Fer¬ 


nandez,  editor,  Quito  (Ecuador) 
Ultimas  Noticias  and  editorial 
writer,  Quito  El  Comcrcio;  Julio 
Hernandez,  editor,  MedelUa 
(Colombia)  El  Colombians: 
Pedro  Pax  Casrillo,  managini 
editor,  Caracas  (Venezuela)  Si 
Heraldo,  and  president,  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Association  of  Journal¬ 
ists;  and  Hugo  L.  Ricaldooi, 
editor  and  publisher,  Monteoidae 
(Uruguay)  El  Tiempo. 

Hi^  points  of  the  tour,  whkh 
wiU  be  conducted  by  Don  Gla» 
man,  r^resentative  of  the  Offict 
of  ^e  Coordinator  of  Inter 
American  Affairs,  will  be  viaiti 
to  Coral  Gables  and  Tampa, 
Fla.,  Columbus  and  Athens,  Gs. 
Columbia,  Mo.,  Chicago,  Gar;. 
Ind.,  Detroit,  Boston,  New  Yort 
Camden,  N.  J.,  West  Point  aad 
Waabin^on. 

a 

Film  Pyle's  Book 

Production  has  started  thii 
week  on  the  film  which  is  to  bt 
based  on  Ernie  Pyle’s  storia 
about  GI  Joe,  the  infantryman 
featured  in  his  columns,  and  n 
his  book,  “Here  Is  Your  War.’ 
The  movie,  which  is  being  called 
by  the  title  of  the  book  written 
by  the  Scripps-Howard  Newr 
papers’  columnist,  will  be  Holly 
wood’s  first  glorification  of  the 
foot  soldier  and  will  featnre  the 
re-qnactment  of  the  battles  ot 
Kasserine  Pass,  Sicily,  Salerno 
and  Cassino.  It  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  Lester  Cowan. 

■ 

Canada  Reported  Idced 
At  Pulp  Labor  Inquiry 

Congressional  inquiry  into  the 
manpower  situation  in  the  Maine 
pulpwood  industry  touched  off  i 
“diplomatic  incident”  recently,  it 
was  disclosed  this  week  in  u 
AP  story  out  of  Washington. 

According  to  the  report,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Senator  Truman's 
Senate  War  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee  went  to  Canada  to  inquire 
of  mayors  across  the  border  as  to 
the  availability  of  men  to  help 
cut  wood  in  Maine. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  crossed 
over  without  the  Canadian  Gor 
emment’s  knowing  his  purpose 
with  the  result  that  “representa¬ 
tions”  were  made  to  the  U.  S. 
State  Department.  Senator  Tro- 
man  said  he  recalled  the  rovini 
inquirer.  “No  harm  has  been 
done,”  he  declared.  “I  consider 
the  incident  closed.” 


A  Balanced  Markit 

In  Post-War  Timet 

Caught  up  in  the  war  boooif 
a  pile  ol  new  people,  aad  bif 
war  money  .  .  .  the  City  of 
Baltimore  hasn't  changed  much* 

It  is  still  a  symbol  of  214-year 
old  strength  and  stability  •  •  • 
a  sign  of  balance  in  post-war 
times  when  markets  are  normal 
again. 

BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 

Merninq  Eveninq  '  Sandsy 

Circulation  for  February:  Mornino  anS  Ea- 
nitw— 338,993;  Sunday— 267,091 
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THE  OKLAHOMAN  and  TIMES 

TOMORROW’S  REWSPAPERS 


The  editorial  page  of  The  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man  has  had  a  beauty  treatment.  It  came  about 
in  connection  with  Doctor  WLB’s  prescription 
L-240,  the  newsprint  conservation  order  to 
reduce  1943  newsprint  consumption  below 
1941  consumption. 

It  came  about  because  The  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  had  a  tradition  to  maintain  .  .  .  that  of 
presenting  a  terse,  interesting,  readable,  excit¬ 
ing  newspaper  for  the  largest  newspaper  au¬ 
dience  in  Oklahoma  ...  in  spite  of  newsprint! 
rationing. 

Five  years  ago  people  wanted  news.  To¬ 
day  they  demand  news  interpretation  to  go 
with  that  news.  Five  years  ago  people  werej 
satisfied  to  be  entertained.  Today  they  require 
information  signed  by  responsible  authorities  J 
Five  years  ago  they  were  contented  with  thej 
parade  of  the  present.  Today  they  crave  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  future. 

And  so  today  such  names  as  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  Ernie  Pyle,  Sumner  Welles  highlight 
Daily  Oklahoman  editorial  pages.  The  people 
want  it  that  way.  Today,  The  Daily  Oklahoman 
is  cutting  the’'pattem  for  a  post-war  newspaper' 
that  post-war  thinking  will  find  to  its  liking. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

lEPIESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC. 
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Discriminatory 
Ad  Bill  Urged 
In  Canada 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 

Discriminatory  copy  in  adver¬ 
tisements,  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  is  and  has  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  censorship  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  various 
publications.  Periodically,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  public  discus¬ 
sion  and  in  some  cases  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  enacted  to  curtail 
this  type  of  advertising.  In  both 
New  York  city  and  state  there 
is  such  anti-discriminatory  legis¬ 
lation. 

Currently,  there  is  a  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  Provincial  Legislature 
at  Ontario,  Canada,  relative  to 
the  publication  or  dissemination 
of  any  advertising  reflecting  a 
discrimination  against  race  or 
creed. 

Bill  in  Canada 

In  explaining  the  proposed 
legislation,  Attomey-G  e  n  e  r  a  1 
Blackwell  told  opposition  leader, 
E.  B.  JoUiffe,  “The  bill  is  di¬ 
rected  solely  at  advertising  of 
any  description,  or  the  publica¬ 
tion  or  permitting  of  the  publi¬ 
cation,  reflecting  on  race  or 
creed. 

“In  addition  to  penalties  which 
the  judge  may  impose,  he  has 
also  the  power  to  issue  an  en¬ 
joining  order,”  advised  Black- 
well. 

The  bill  is  as  follows:  “Section 
1 — No  person  shall  publish  or 
display,  or  cause  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  or  displayed,  or  permit  to 
be  published  or  displayed,  on 
lands  or  premises  or  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  tl^ough  a  radio  broad¬ 
casting  station  or  by  means  of 
any  other  medium  which  he 
owns  or  controls,  any  notice, 
sign,  symbol,  emblem  or  their 
representation  indicating  dis¬ 
crimination,  or  an  intention  to 
discriminate,  against  any  person 
or  class  of  persons  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  because  of  race  or  creed,  of 
such  person  or  class  of  persons. 

“Section  2 — Everyone  who  vio¬ 
lates  the  provisions  of  Section  1 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $100  for  the  first 
offense,  or  more  than  $200  for 
a  second  or  subsequent  offense 
and  such  penalties  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Treiunirer  of  Ontario. 

“Section  3 — ( 1 )  The  penalties 
imposed  by  this  act  may  be  re¬ 
covered  upon  the  application  of 
any  person  with  the  consent  of 
the  attorney-general  to  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  by  originat¬ 
ing  notice  upon  every  such  ap¬ 
plication  the  rules  of  practice  of 
the  supreme  court  shall  apply. 
( 2 )  The  judge  upon  finding  ^at 
any  person  has  violated  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  1  may,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  ordering  payment  of 
the  penalties,  make  an  order  en¬ 
joining  him  from  continuing 
such  violation.  (3)  Any  order 
made  imder  this  section  may  be 
enforced  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  order  or  judgment 
of  the  supreme  court.” 


bdicma  Ad  Low  Evoked 

A  PUBLISHED  notice  in  the  Ft. 

Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette 
recently  warned  practical  jokers 
against  employing  the  use  of 
classified  advertising  to  perpe¬ 
trate  a  hoax. 

The  announcement  stated, 
“Pranksters  who  advertise 
household  goods  or  other  arti¬ 
cles  for  sale,  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  or  authority  of  the  owner, 
are  subject  to  prosecution  for 
forgery,  according  to  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers.  Upon  con¬ 
viction,  heavy  penitentiary  or 
prison  sentences  may  be  .im¬ 
posed. 

“Many  persons  insert  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  to  embarrass 
or  harass  friends,  offering  for 
sale  used  merchandise,  now  in 
great  demand  owing  to  produc¬ 
tion  curtailment  due  to  war  con¬ 
ditions.  Such  practice  consti¬ 
tutes  a  breach  of  the  criminal 
law  and  perpetrators  are  subject 
to  prosecution.  Extreme  vigi¬ 
lance  in  detection  of  such  viola¬ 
tions  is  to  be  exercised  in  order 
to  halt  the  practice." 

War  Manpower  Commission 

EFFECTIVE  March  1,  the  War 

Manpower  Commission  insti¬ 
tuted  the  Budget  Plan  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  The  plan  adopted 
pursuant  to  options  permitted 
imder  section  907.5  (a)  of  the 
War  Manpower  Regulation  No. 
7,  includes  both  essential  and 
less  essential  occupations.  It  is 
identical  to  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Budget  Plan  (E.  &  P.,  Dec.  11, 
page  20)  which  was  introduced 
in  that  city  on  Nov.  27. 

The  manpower  budget  plan 
is  a  veritable  labor  draft,  with¬ 
out  the  required  national  legis¬ 
lation — and,  an  overall  pattern 
which  will  be  adopted  in  other 
areas  as  the  manpower  condi¬ 
tions  become  more  acute.  Em¬ 
ployers  are  divided  into  three 
classes — those  engaged  in  100% 
war  contracts;  others  whose  ac¬ 
tivities  are  included  on  the 
WMC  list  of  essential  activities 
or  have  been  designated  as 
“locally  needed”  by  the  WMC; 
and  employers  who  may  not 
hire  workers,  except  as  per¬ 
mitted  in  an  emergency,  and 
from  whom  workers  will  be 
drawn  by  issuance  of  certificates 
of  availability  and  by  direct  re¬ 
cruitment  of  the  WMC. 

The  Budget  Plan  is  a  volun¬ 
tary  one  entered  into  by  local 
representatives  of  labor  and 
management.  It  differs  from 
other  labor-management  plans 
in  that  an  Area  Manpower  Prior¬ 
ity  Committee,  established  as 
part  of  the  stabilization  plan, 
determines  the  manpower  rating 
of  the  industries. 

In  view  of  recent  ruling  by  the 
WMC,  relative  to  layoffs  in  es¬ 
sential  industries,  by  which  em¬ 
ployers  have  been  instructed  to 
release  draft  age  workers,  in 
such  instances,  new  manpower 
shortages  particularly  of  billed 
workers  may  necessitate  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  additional  Budget 
Plans  throughout  the  country.  A 
nationwide  creation  of  this  man¬ 
power  Budget  Plan  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  necessity  of  legislation 
for  a  national  labor  draft. 


There  are  more  formulas  for  "rationing”  newspaper 
space  than  there  are  recipes  for  making  a  mint  julep.  And, 
opinions  as  to  which  is  best  are  almost  as  varied  among  publishers 
as  among  julep  makers. 

In  The  Journal’s  humble  opinion  the  deciding  factor  is 
which  pleases  the  "mostest"  people! 

It  is  typical  of  The  Journal’s  desire  to  maintain  broad,  under¬ 
standing  policies — that  when  newsprint  was  curtailed  this 
newspaper  set  up  no  hard  and  fast  rules  or  regulations  for  ration¬ 
ing  its  general  advertising  space.  The  Journal  devised  a  flexible 
plan  designed  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned  The  Journal’s  readers  and  its  advertisers 

Result:  The  Journal  believes  its  apportionment  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising  has.  to  date,  worked  no  excessive  hardships  on  anvone. 

Sure,  there  have  been  headaches.  No  one  likes  to  turn  down 
business.  No  one  likes  to  readjust  a  well-planned  advertising 
program.  But  The  Journal  found  advertisers  and  agencies  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  problems  of  the  newspapers — and  just  as  eagerly 
and  earnestly  searching  for  an  equitable  solution. 

In  handling  its  space  allotments  for  both  advertising  and  news 
The  Journal  has  had  but  one  fundamental  thought  in  mind  to 
be  fair  both  to  its  advertisers  and  to  its  readers. 

That  this  type  of  fair  play  is  deep-rooted  in  the  fundamental 
policies  of  The  Journal  is  evidenced  by  these  words  of  C.  S.  Jackson, 
its  founder,  written  almost  a  half  a  century  ago:  "A  paper  must 
be  kept  free  and  fair;-  accurate  and  alert;  for  an  honest,  sincere, 
up-to-date,  forceful  newspaper  is  the  noblest  work  of  man.  It  is  the 
greatest  influence  for  good  under  our  form  of  civilization.” 

The  Journal’s  handling  of  this  restricted  newsprint  situation  is 
indicative  of  why  people  like  to  read  The  Journal.  They  feel  it  is  a 
newspaper  that  plays  fair  with  them  ...  in  its  advertising  columns 
as  well  as  its  news  columns. 

Your  advertising  will  get  a  square  deal  in  The  Journal’s 
space  allotments,  and  what’s  more,  it  will  reach  the  largest 
daily  circulation  in  the  Portland  area.  The  Journal’s  practi¬ 
cal  attitude  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  while  an 
advertiser  wants  his  message  to  appear  in  print,  he  also 
wants  it  to  reach  the  maximum  buying  market . . .  even  if 
he  has  to  wait  in  line  a  few  days. 

If  you  lived  in  Portland  you'd  road . . . 

THE  JOURNAL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

A^fornoon  ond  Svndoy 

Raprcivntffd  Notionolly  by  REYNOLDS  •FITZGERALD 
M«mb«r:  Mpfropeitton  ond  Focifk  Porod*  Group! 
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+  Give  Your  Red  Cross  More  This  Year — The  Need  Is  Greater  + 

— MERIDEN  RECORD 


k'air,  Coatiiiufd  Cold  To<l.ty, 
Uam  or  Snow  Satur4.iy 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  year— XO.  tiO 


•  MERIDEN.  CONNECTICUT,  FRIDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  iO.  IU44 


MEBIDEN  IS  NATION'S  IDEAL  WAR  CONMDNITT 


Only  Seven  Bombers  Lost 
In  Berlin  Raid  Indicating 
Defenses  Are  Falling  Apq|r 


jettons  Chosen  By  Chairman  M'Nutt 

As  Example  In  Mobilizing 
^produclj^  Home-Front  Resources 


This  Ideal  War  City 
Is  Your  Ideal  Market 
In  War  or  Peace 

With  an  average  male  wage  of  $60  a  week, 
Meriden  is  THE  market  for  your  products  NOW. 

With  its  War  Bond  quotas  over-subscribed  100% 
Meriden  will  still  be  THE  market  after  the  war. 

NO  STRIKES 

NO  "SLOW-DOWNS" 

NO  ABSENTEEISM 

NO  POST-WAR  SLUMP* 


*  Ball  baa  ring  and  elactrlcal  applianca  paacafima  production  re¬ 
quires  liHla  or  no  conversion. 


City  Prepares  I 
To  Celebrate 
I  National  Honor 

I  Large  Committees 
Named  To  Function 
f|  In  Civic  Event  | 
McNUTT  ADDRESS 
ON  U.  S.  HOOK-UP 
Endee  And  Theater 
Programs  To  Raise  i 
Red  Cross  Funds 


Tribal#  Te  City's  Recerd  WiU  Be  Poid 
Morch  20  By  FederoL  Civk  And  Lober 
OtUciols.  Who  WUl  Solute  AU-Out  Pro- 
grom  In  Sapport  01  Wor  Effort 


Waahington.  D.  C.  March  9— Menden.  Connecticut,  han 
been  chosen  the  Nation  a  War  Community,  it  waa  an¬ 
nounced  here  today  by  Chauinan  Paul  V.  McNutt,  of  the 
War  Manpower  commiaaion. 

"Tti'a  community  m  a  perfect  example  of  how  the  Maue 
streeU  of  America  have  completely  mobilucd  every  reoourc* 
for  war."  the  chairman  declared.  "The  people  of  Meridra 
«re  makins  their  eontnbution  and  that  means  management, 
labor,  city  offieiaU.  housewives,  atudenta.  and  returning  vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  Two.  Menden  w  aolving  ita  own  man¬ 
power  probiema  m  the  beat  democratic  tradition  of  IhM 


Honors  Morid^n 


\  35  City  Groups 
“'Have  Subscribed 
FE'cr  To  Red  Cross 

War  Veil 
Go  On  Duty  Today 
•  **  Victory  Houm 


Blood  Donor 
Service  Betnns 
Jh  Second  Year 

S  Mobil*  Unit  Her*  V- «'  n-,' 
n2Day»N*xtWeek  ‘-“j"!” 
■—Quotas Lowered 


War  Council 
OHers  New  Plan 
For  Child  Care 

Working  Parents 
Will  Be  Assisted 
By  Fund  Agencies 


You  Get  IDEAL  COVERAGE 


with  the 


AAERIDEN  (CONNJ  RECORD 

75%  family  coverage  throughout  52*4%  9''0A'ter  circulation  than  the 
the  market  second  newspaper 

NO  OUTSIDE  NEWSPAPER  COVERS  MERIDEN 

Represented  by  GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 


New  York 


Boston 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Son  Francisco 
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TIME 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


TMI  WEEKLY  NEWSMAGAZINE 

INDEX 

Army  &  Navy  .  .61  Milestones 
Battlefronts  ....19  Miscellany 

Books  . 99  Music 

Business  . .  ,  j  I  '■  * 


To  answer  some  of  the  questions  our  subscribers  have  been  asking 
about  how  Tims  gathers,  verifies,  writes  and  distributes  its  news. 


wire  service  of 
the  Associated 

Press — posting  \  k 

more  than  200  J  jiu 

of  our  own  cor- 

Mexico  City, 

( ig23  was  the  year  of  Teapot  Buenos  Aires,  First  Time 

Dome  and  Mah  Jong  and  Emile  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

Coni  and  the  dance  marathons —  Honolulu,  New  Delhi,  Chungking,  and 

of  the  play  Rain  and  the  book  nine  U.S.  cities. 

Black  Oxen — of  the  new  airline  to 

Chicago  and  the  year-old  dictator  And  today,  when  it  is  so  much 
named  Mussolini  in  Italy.)  harder  to  gather  the  news  and  make 

sure  it  all  adds  up  to  a  true  picture  of 
world  affairs,  we  spend  twice  as  muck 
each  week  for  editing,  writing  and 
research  as  we  could  afford  to  spend 
in  a  whole  year  at  the  start. 


is  21  years  old  this  month-^ 
for  it  w^  in  March  1923  that  our 
ffrst  issue  was  delivered  to.  some  12,- 
000  hopeful  subscribers.  And  one  of 
the  things  we  are  proudest  of  today 
is' how  many  of  that  original  12,000 
are  Time  subscribers  still,  and  can 
remember  back  with  us — as  perhaps, 
you  can  yourself — to  the  news  in 
ithat  very  first  issue. 


Naturally  enough,  some  of  our  first 
readers  did  not  like  Time.  It  annoyed 
Emily  Post  “to  the  point  of  threaten¬ 
ing  my  sanity."  And  Alice  Foote 
MacDougall  wrote:  “I  don’t  know 
what  your  policy  is,  but  it  seems  to 
me  a  most  irritating  one.” 


Twenty-one  years  is  a  long  time  as 
magazines  go.  Most  of  the  famous 
magazines  of  1923  are  gone  now — 
Scribner’s,  Century,  World’s  Work, 
Outlook,  McClure’s,  Everybody’s,  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews,  Vanity  Fair,  Forum, 
Metropolitan,  The  Literary  Digest. 
Of  the  ten  leading  advertising  media 
today  only  three  were  in  business 
when  Time  began.  And  of  the  13  other 
magazines  which  started  publication 
the  same  year  only  two  remain.  So  I 
think  every  one  of  us  at  Time  is 
deeply  conscious  on  this  21st  birth¬ 
day  that  any  magazine  must  change 
and  grow  with  its  times  to  survive. 


But  from  the  very  beginning,  those 
who  did  like  Time  were  apt  to  like  it 
very  much.'  One  of,  these  was  the 
discerning  President  of  Cornell,  Dr. 
Livingston  Farrand,  who  spent  each 
Friday  evening  with  Time  and  “was 
never  disappointed."'  Colonel  E.  M. 
House  found  that  Time  “filled  a  long- 
felt  need."  Newton  D.  Baker  “read 
every  issue.”  Senator  Borah  found  it 
“excellent — brief,  brilliant,  up-to-the- 
hour.” 


Heani  W.  Hough  (Denver),  Sidney  L.  Jamee  (L<m 
Angeln),  Robert  de  Root  (San  Franciaco),  Paul  O’Neil 
(Rattle),  Will  Lang  (A^iert),  P.  B.  Stoyan  (Cairo),  Harry 
Zinder  (New  Delhi),  Theo^re  H.  White  (C^hun^ing), 
Holland  McCombs  (Buehot  Aires),  Jane  Braga  (Rio  de 
Janeiro),  Donald  Newton  (Mexico  CSty),  John  Scott 
(Stockholm) 

STAFF  CORKESPONOENTS 

Juk  Bcldeo,  Helen  Bradford,  Raymond  Brech^William 
Chickcring,  John  Denton,  William  Fisher,  Fritz  Goodwin; 
Henry  Graham,  V/illiam  P.  Gray,  Michael  Griffin,  Soott 
Hart,  Reg  Ingraham,  Percival  Knauth,  Stephen  Laird, 
Edward  Lockett,  Sherry  Mangan,  Jeffrey  Mark,  Frank, 
McNaugbton,  John  Metcalfe,  Hart  Pretton,  Jack  Pui^U, 
Wilmott  Rag^le,  Jacqueline  Sail,  Dennis  Scanlan, 
Robert  Sheehan,  James  Shepley,  Daniel  del  Solar,  Eleanor 
Steineit,  Patricia  Tucker,  Sureth  Vaidya,  William  Walton, 
Mary  WeUh.  WUUam  W.  WhiM 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
Eric  Hodgint 
PUEIISHER 
P.  I.  Prentice 

Address  all  correspondence  regarding  subscriptions, 
■ndez,  binders,  bound  volumes,  to  the  CtrtuUuion  Mtntr 
ttr  330  ^tt  22od  Street,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. 

Editorial  and  advertising  offices,  Tim  &  Lirg  Builoikc, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  N.Y, 

SuArmpitM  RMes;  $S.OO  a  year  in  the  Continental 
U.S.  and  Canada.  Additional  charges  for  plane-speeded 
editions;  Hawaii,  S2;  Cuba  and  Mexico,  S2.50;  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  35.  Foreign  postaM  else¬ 
where,  il-  Special  rates  for  members  of  the  armed  farces 
in  U.S.  or  those  addressed  by  APO  or  FPO  mail,  33.50. 

Ctumu  of  aJJrttj;  Four  weeks’  notice  required  for 
change  of  address.  When  ordering  a  change  please  furnish 
an  address  stenciT  impression  from  a  recent  issue  if  you 
can.  Address  changes  cannot  be  made  without  the  old 
addiese  at  well  as  the  new  one. 

Ttu  AtsotitUi  Prtss  is  exclusively  entitled  to  the  use  (or 
republication  of  the  local  telmaphic  and  cable  neert 
published  herein,  originated  ^  Timi,  The  Weekly  New*. 
magazine,  or  obtained  from  Ttu  Auocitud  Prtss. 


The  job  Time 
did  for  those  busy 
people  in  1923 
was,  quite  simply, 
to  read  the  news¬ 
papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  for  them 
(including  the 
Tokyo  Asahi,  The 
Violin  World, 
Punch,  The  Gar¬ 
den  Magazine, 
and  Yachting),  and  then  tell  them 
quickly,  clearly,  vividly,  understand- 
ingly  dl  the  news  they  would  want  to 
know  and  remember. 


Time  has  many  plans  for  the  post¬ 
war  years.  Some  of  them  are  for 
making  a  better  magazine;  others  are 
for  delivering  Time  the  same  Thurs¬ 
day  or  Friday  all  over  the  world — to 
help  Americans  abroad  and  English- 
reading  people  everywhere  get  the 
same  straight,  clear,  true  kind  of  news 
that  Americans  get  right  here  at  home. 


First  Circular 


But  not  one  of  these  plans  could 
have  reached  even  the  blue-print  stage 
without  the  subscribers  whose  per¬ 
sistent  (though  often  critical)  loyalty 
has  brought  us  through  to  this  mile¬ 
stone  in  our  publishing  life. 

Cordially, 


That  is  still  Time’s  basic  job.  But 
year  by  year,  as  more  and  more  of 
you  have  signed  up  to  share  the  ex¬ 
pense,  we  have  expanded  our  services 
again  and  again:  adding  the  full 


CX>PYRiaHT  UNOCR  INTCRNATIONAI.  COrvmaHT  CONVEN¬ 
TION.  AU.  Riowra  RSaERVEO  UNOCR  PAN  AMERICAN 
COPYRIONT  CONVENTION.  OOPYRIONT  IM4.  RV  TIME  INC.. 
MAURICE  T.  MOORE.  CHAIRMAN;  ROY  B.  I.ARSBN.  PRESI- 
OCNT;  CHARLES  L.  BTILLMAN,  TREASURER;  D.  W.  SRUM- 
BAUSN.  SECRETARY.  VOU  XUII  NO.  II 
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To  assure  prosperity  large 
scale  expansion  of  television 
must  start  immediately  after  the 
Thomas  F.  Joyce,  of  the 


war.  _ _ _ 

Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
told  the  largest  meeting  ever 
held  of  the  Sales  Executives 
Club  of  New  York  this  week. 

Citing  Premier  Stalin's  state¬ 
ment,  “Without  American  pro¬ 
duction  the  United  Nations  could 
never  have  won  the  war,’’  Mr. 
Joyce  asserted  that  our  post¬ 
war  problem  will  be  one  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  not  production,  and 
that,  therefore,  speedier,  more 
effective  means  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  “bring  about  rapid  buy¬ 
ing  of  goods  and  services  on  a 
large  scale.” 

In  support  of  this  he  presented 
a  recording  of  part  of  a  Paul 
Hoffman  speech  in  which  the 
president  of  Studebaker  said 
that  in  order  to  create  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  consumer  purchases  nec¬ 
essary  to  support  our  expanded 
production  facilities,  sales  ex¬ 
ecutives  must  make  use  of  new 
instrumentalities,  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  of  which  is  televi¬ 
sion. 

Cites  Test 

In  proof  of  television’s  effec¬ 
tiveness  as  a  selling  medium  Mr. 
Joyce  referred  to  a  “scientific¬ 
ally  controlled  test’’  in  which 


Rrt  comes  to  Life  in  the 

TOLEDO  mUSEUm  of  ART 

founded  by  Edward  Drummond  Libbey 


The  encouraging  of  art  appreciation  and  self- 
expression  was  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of 
the  founder  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 
Establishing  an  educational  program  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  others,  it  is  now  in  its  fortieth 
year  of  art  education  of  a  public  of  varied 
interests. 

So,  while  the  Museum  .  .  .  one  of  the  nation’s 
finest  ...  is  admired  for  its  beauty  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  art  works,  its  main  significance  is 
in  relating  art  to  daily  living  .  .  .  Of  some 
300,000  annual  visitors,  about  half  are  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  attending  classes  in  art,  design 
and  music  .  .  .  Instruction  is  free,  in  order  to 
make  the  knowledge  and  love  of  fine  things 
available  to  all. 


...and  this  is  the 

TOLEDO  BLADE 


The  Blade  was  established  in  1836, 
one  year  before  Toledo  was  incor¬ 
porated  ...  Its  life  thus  parallels  the 
city’s  life.  The  growth  of  Toledo 
and  of  this  whole  rich  area  has  made 
possible  the  growth  of  the  Blade, 
which  we  like  to  think  has  in  turn 
contributed  to  community 
progress  ...  In  its  service  to 
the  people  of  Toledo  and  sur- 
rounding  territory,  it  is  the  H 
purpose  of  the  Blade  to  merit  H 


NEA  to  Milwaukee 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Schroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee,  June  22-24, 
according  to  Don  Eck,  general 
manager  of  NEA. 
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A.S  you  read  your  news  in  today’s  full  Associated  Press  report.  Early 
Post  you  will  note  the  letters  ’AP’  in  1894  The  Post  completed  nego- 
at  the  start  of  a  number  of  stories.  tiations  with  The  Associated  Press 
This  means  the  stories  came  to  The  to  bring  this  service  to  the  people 
Post  over  the  wires  of  The  Associ-  of  Houston,  and  it  started  March  1 
ated  Press, which  is  a  mutual  organ-  of  that  year. 


ization  of  independent  newspaper 
owners,  banded  together  for  gath¬ 
ering  and  distributing  the  news. 

It  is  a  non-proAt,  non -sectarian,  co¬ 
operative  effort  to  obtain,  write  and 
transmit  unbiased  accounts  of  the 
world's  doings  and  to  present  them 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  members. 
’’Today  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  coming  to  Houston  of  the 

AN  EDITORIAL  IN 


’’During  all  that  time  the  people 
of  Houston  and  the  other  cities  of 
Texas  served  by  The  Post  have  had 
the  benefit  of  free  and  uncolored 
news  from  all  over  the  world.  It  has 
become  something  one  takes  for 
granted.  It  has  been  a  part  of  the 
free  press  we  have  in  America . . . 
and  the  free  press  of  America  is 
one  of  the  pillars  of  our  liberty.” 

THE  HOUSTON  POST. 
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>"  "TH£  DAY  OF  NEWS  i 

1 

BEATS  IS  PAST  '  i 

.  -Tai# 

IS  THAT 

THINK,  MISTER?  ^ 

I  Th«  creat  news-cathcring 
agancles,  laiCcraatlonal  New 
I  Servlea,  Aaaodated  PraM  and 
Unitad  Praw— plUB  tbe  local 
nawa  burattna—do  malU  ft  d>> 
moat  tmpoaaibla  for  one  nawa> 
paper  to  tmrry  aa  axalMBlVe 
story.  What  ona  aervica  doasn’t 
bava,  aaothar  one  wUL  To  ba 
sura  of  ffatttnr  oR  the  ncwtha 
^aw  York  Journal-Amerlcan 
uaaa  all  tbraa  servlcaa.  Tha 
vahia  of  this  was  navar  battar 
iUustsatad  than  by  Uut  INS 
scoop  on  tba  stoiy  of  the  IVazi 
sabotaurs,  told  bars  In  fulL  . 

But  of  equal  iMportanea  is 
j  thla:  wbat  happens  tatha  naass 
onM  it  oamaa  into  tbe  afSop? 
How  is  it  handled?  How  is  It 
foUowad-up?  • 

Paul  achoanatein.  City  EM- 
t  tar,  kma  mn  oapraaaton  that  . 
I  tetta  the  whole  atory  of  modem" 

•  joumaliatic  enterpjriee.  ''When 
a  hiy  atory  breaMa,  we  don't 
juat^  cover  it,"  he  aaya,  "we 
endaamor  to  tahe  poeaeaakm 
of  itr 

Because  tha  New  York 
Journal  -  American  does  take 
possession  of  the  big  cases, 
wMla  at  the  same  time  ada> 
quately  covering  all  the  news,  | 
including  stories  of  purely  J 
local  interest,  it  is  only  natural  < 
that  the  Journal-American 
should  far  outsell  any  other 
New  York  evening  newspaper! 

_  .  ■  i 


Hot  covorod  Hio  Sonoft  for  INS  In  Wathingfon 
tixo  IT2I.  Ho  hat  any  number  of  importonf 
eowt  beaft  to  hit  crodit.  Jock  Vincent,  under 
whote  byline  the  taboteur  tcoop  wot  tent  out. 
It  now  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corpt.  Durno  it 
now  o  Major  in  the  Army,  and  accompanied 
fretident  Rootevelt  to  Cotoblonca  and  wa> 
with  him  ot  Teheran  and  Cairo. 

'  in  May,  IM3,  Hutchinten  and  Viecent  were 
joint  wineeri  ef  foe  1943  National  Heodlinert 
Award  for  the  best  domettic  tpol  newt  ttory  of 
the  year.  They  were  tpecificolly  honored  for 
''teaming  up  ond  being  firtt  in  the  notion  with 
their  ttory  of  the  execution  of  the  taboteurt." 


THE  INSIDE  STORY  OF 


By  WILLIAM  K.  HUTCHINSON 

Chief,  INS  Bureau,  Waahington,  D.  C. 


IT  WAS  3:10  by  the  big  clock  on  the 
wall  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Aug. 
6,  1942,  when  the  telephone  on  my 
desk  jangled.  "Bill,”  came  the  urgent 
voice  of  George  Durno,  INS  White  House 
reporter,  "the  President’s  decision  is  due 
any  minute.  We’d  better  be  on  our  toes 
and  put  a  watch  on  the  prisoners  tonight.” 

Be  on  our  toes?  The  entire  world  was 
waiting  to  hear  the  outcome  of  what  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  sensational  es¬ 
pionage  cases  of  the  decade.  For  the  past 
week  President  Roosevelt  had  been  study¬ 
ing  the  secret  findings  of  the  Military  Com¬ 
mission  who  tried  the  eight  Nazi  spies. 
Would  a  democracy  prove  itself  as  tough 
as  a  dictatorship  during  war-time?  Would 
the  White  House  show  a  fist  of  mail  under 
its  glove  of  silk?  ' 

While  Jack  Vincent  scouted  around,  I 
conferred  with  Harold  Slater,  INS  news 
editor.  At  2  a.m.  that  morning,  acting  on  a 
tip  Jack  received  (I  still  don’t  know  his  in¬ 
formant)  we  Hashed  INS  that  all  eight 
would  be  found  guilty  but  that  two  or  pos¬ 
sibly  three  might  escape  death.  Our  story 
broke  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  welter  of 
rumor  and  report.  One  was  that  the  Nazis 
would  be  executed,  appropriately  enough, 
by  a  firing  squad  at  the  Army  War  College, 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  fort  where 
the  Lincoln  conspirators  were  hanged.  An¬ 
other  was  that  the  Nazis  would  be  hanged 
at  Fort  Myer— this  because  someone  saw  a 
load  of  lumber  taken  into  the  fort,  pre¬ 
sumably  to  be  used  for  the  hangman’s 
platform. 

Since  newspapermen  are  barred  from 
both  these  points,  our  only  alternative  was 
to  place  a  24-hour  watch  on  the  District 
jail.  If  the  prisoners  were  taken  away,  we 
might  learn  where  and  put  two  and  two 
together. 

Slater  and  I  were  still  juggling  these  pos¬ 
sibilities  when  Vincent  hurried  in  with  a 
fresh  tip:  The  Nazia  were  to  be  electro¬ 
cuted,  and  at  any  moment.  ' 

This  seemed  the  most  plausible.  The  jail 
had  a  new  death  chamber  with  modern 
equipment.  The  electrocution  could  be  cai^ 
ried  out  swiftly.  The  Government  would  be 
spared  the  Ordeal  of  transporting  the 
doomed  men  through  a  veritable  army  of 
waiting  newspapermen. 

I  began  checking.  I  learned  that  two 
electricians  had  reported  to  the  jail  early 
Thursday.  I  learned  that  power  company 
workmen  were  seen  laying  two  new  lines 
into  the  jail  the  day  before.  Convinced  that 
events  were  moving  swiftly  now,  Vincent 
and  I  began  our  vigil  outside  the  Jail  at  10 
p.m.  that  night  We  were  the  only  reporters 
there  and  we  patrolled  the  area  all  night. 
From  various  sources  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  hours, 
among  them  civilian  em¬ 
ployes  whom  we  ques¬ 
tioned  as  they  came  off 
duty,  we  picked  up  four 
significant  facts: 


Six  chaplains  had  visited  the  six  con¬ 
demned  men;  soldier  guards  had  been  dou¬ 
bled  over  the  six;  the  six  had  been  separat¬ 
ed  from  the  other  two  lest  they  attempt  to 
kill  the  two;  the  foreman  of  the  jail  laun¬ 
dry  outside  tbe  jail  had  returned  13  trust¬ 
ees  who  worked  under  him  at  8  p.m.  that 
night,  although  customarily  he  returna#! 
them  at  11:30  p.m.  Obviously,  offlcialgl 
wanted  the  men  in  their  cells  and  aslagp) 
before  the  electrocutions  began— an  indt- 
cation  that  the  executions  would  take  plaaaj 
this  very  night. 

We  waited.  Once  Vincent  was  nea 
shot  when  he  accosted  the  wrong  guard  ia 
the  darkness.  He  thought  it  was  one 
his  informants,  but  the  guards  had 
changed  at  10  p.m.  Once  we  were  sudd 
hailed  by  a  police  car,  and  a  booming  vo 
ordered  us  to  "get  the  hell  out  of  heraJ 


I 


We  ducked  out  of  sljfht,  waited  until  the 
vanished,  and  then  resumed  our  watch, 
rtly  before  3  a.m.  we  were  told  that 
n.  Albert  L.  Cox,  Provost  Marshal  of  the 
trict.  had  cancelled  preparations  for 
execution  at  9  p.m.,  because  the  Presi- 
t  had  given  the  six  condemned  men  a 
hour  reprieve.  We  didn't  rely  on  this 


ip.  We  thought  it  a  ruse  to  get  us  to  leave 
But  at  7:^  a  homegoing  guard  con 


ed  it.  Then,  finally  we  hurried  back  to 


INS' offices  and  got  our  story  under 


way.  We  checked  with  the  Office  of  Censor 


ship,  and  were  told  our  story  violated 


nothing  in  the  voluntary  censorship  code. 


A  high  government  official  told  us 


have  a  magnificent  scoop.  Stand  by  it 


We  did.  We  sent  off  our  story— that  six 


would  die  in  the  electric  chair,  and  two 


would  live.  Deliberately  we  withheld  men 
tion  of  the  reprieve  to  safeguard  our 


sources  and  keep  our  competitors  from 


checking  too  closely  on  us. 


That  story  scooped  the  nation  by  29 
hours  and  11  minutes.  It  was  hashed 


throughout  the  world  by  INS  at  8:14  a.m. 


Friday,  Aug.  7,  and  the  headlines  hit  the 


streets  from  New  York  to  California,  from 


London  to  Moscow,  while  opposition  new^ 


papers  here  carried  headlines,  “Sabotage 
Ruling  Not  Yet  Reached,"  “F.D.R.  StUl 


Reads  Spy  Trial  Records,”  and  “Decision 


Is  Near  On  Saboteur  Band. 


After  the  President  announced  he  was 


making  a  “further  study  of  the  case,  we 


threw  away  the  book  and  mentioned  the 


reprieve,  knowing  then  that  the  execu 


tions  had  been  postponed  for  24  hours 


until  sometime  after  12:01  a.m.  Saturday. 


Not  until  Saturday  afternoon  did  the 


first  opposition  New  York  newspaper  hit 


the  streets  with  an  official  confirmation 


of  our  scoop 


Personally,  I  suppose  I  should  have  re¬ 


ceived  my  greatest  satisfaction  from  the 


original  scoop.  Actually  it  came  Saturday 


morning  when  we  kept  abreast  of  develop¬ 


ments  within  the  jail.  We  put  out  one  lead 


at  10  a.m.  that  the  doomed  men  were 


spending  “their  last  hours  on  earth,  and 


another  just  before  noon  that  they  were 


“living  their  last  minutes. 


They  began  to  die  at  noon  and  you  cant 


hit  it  on  the  head  any  better  than  that. 


WHAT  NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER  WILL  YOU  CHOOSE  IN  194V? 

Journal- American  readers  want  their  news  quickly,  completely,  dramatically. 
The  importance  of  the  Journal-American  to  them  was  never  better  shown 
than  when  its  newsstand  price  was  raised  to  five  cents  and  its  circulaticm  con 
tinned  to  dwarf  that  of  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper.  In  194V 
the  year  of  Victory,  when  you  are  again  looking  for  civilian  markets,  we  sug 
gest  you  investigate  New  York’s  most  enthusiastic  newspaper  readers. 


fJoUfiKt 


NEW  YORK 


jaiBBilialclJ  ilMiiialfl 


Nationally  Represented  by  The  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
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newsprint  price 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  manufacturers, 
aided  by  the  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade 
Board,  have  started  their  campaign  to 
obtain  another  $4  per  ton  newsprint  price 
increase,  and  they  will  do  it  again  unless 
United  States  newspaper  publishers  are 
alert. 

Prices  were  raised  $4  per  ton  in  March, 
1943,  and  another  $4  per  ton  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1943,  with  full  permission  of  the  OPA. 
and  now  the  Canadians  state  that  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  have  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  rising  costs  of  pulpwood 
production  as  well  as  by  increasing  unit 
overhead  costs  in  the  mills  with  curtailed 
newsprint  production.  Further  adjust¬ 
ments  may  have  to  be  made,  the  Canadian 
price  board  states. 

Financial  reports  of  a  few  Canadian 
newsprint  companies  do  not  bear  out  the 
claim  that  they  are  suffering  under  in¬ 
creased  costs.  More  to  the  point  would  be 
the  statement  that  they  are  laboring  under 
heavier  taxes. 

An  item  in  the  Toronto  Globe  <fe  Mail  for 
Feb.  10  states: 

“Operating  profits  of  Lake  St.  John 
Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  1943  were 
the  best  in  many  years,  increasing  from 
$1,259,157  in  1942  to  $1,491,729.  After  de¬ 
preciation  of  $543,059,  against  $543,533 
bond  and  debentiire  interest  of  $462,308 
against  $471,125,  income  tax  provision  of 
$300,000  compared  with  $120,000  for  1942, 
net  profits  available  for  dividends  were 
$185,987  as  against  $124,980.  They  were 
equivalent  to  $10.33  on  the  6%  non- 
cumulative  preferred  compared  with  $6.94 
in  1942  and  $5.78  in  1941.” 

The  Montreal  Star  of  Feb.  11  said: 

“Net  profit  of  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills 
Co.,  Ltd.,  in  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1943, 
amounted  to  $506,432,  equal  to  $3.89  per 
share  on  the  preferred  stock.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  $514,998  or  $3.74  per  share  in 
the  previous  year,  on  a  larger  number  of 
shares  outstanding.” 

The  Montreal  Financial  Times,  Feb.  18, 
reported : 

“The  paper  subsidiary,  the  James  Mac- 
laren  Co.,  Ltd.,  shows  sales  of  $3,683,678 
against  $3,641,735  in  the  previous  year. 
Profit  before  income  taxes  was  $991,810 
against  $1,028,338.  Tax  provision  was 
up  sharply  at  $707,000  against  $390,000 
and  net  profit  was  $284,810  against 
$638,358.” 

A  Canadian  Press  dispatch  of  Feb.  24 
reveals: 

“Donnacona  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  reports  net 
1943  profit  at  $194,846,  equal  to  52  cents 
per  share,  compared  with  $105,837  or  28 
cents  in  1942.  Operating  profit  increased 
$190,521  at  $1,514,083.” 

There  are  more  reports  of  this  nature, 
and  there  have  been  some  reports 
that  show  a  decline  in  operating  profit 
in  1943. 

However,  an  indication  of  how  much  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  needs  an  increase 
in  price  is  revealed  by  investment  com¬ 
pany  advertisements  in  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  pointing  out  that  this  is  the  best 
time  to  put  your  money  into  newsprint 
company  securities  for  the  best  return  on 
the  dollar. 
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It  i«  impossible  but  that  offenses  will  come; 
but  woe  unto  him  through  whom  they  come. 

—St.  Luke  XVII,  1. 


THE  CLAPPER  MEMORIAL 

IT  WOULD  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
more  worthy  monument  to  the  late 
Raymond  Clapper  than  that  proposed  by 
the  Raymond  Clapper  Memorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.  This  group,  now  headed  by 
leading  representatives  of  Washington 
newspaper  groups,  plans  to  issue  a  gold 
medal  annually  to  the  Washington  re¬ 
porter  whose  work  most  closely  approxi¬ 
mates  the  courageous  and  honest  writing 
of  Mr.  Clapper.  In  addition,  a  plaque  to 
be  hung  in  the  National  Press  Club  will  be 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  annual 
winner.  If  funds  warrant,  a  cash  award 
will  also  be  made. 

This  award  in  no  way  competes  with 
the  annual  PuUtizer  Prize  for  Washington 
correspondence.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  both  will  be  won  often  by  the  same 
individual,  thereby  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  that  Washington  newspaper  men 
attach  to  the  standards  that  Mr.  Clapper 
so  well  exemplified.  Editor  &  Publisher 
hopes  that  the  needed  funds  will  be  quickly 
forthcoming,  so  that  the  plan  to  keep  Mr. 
Clapper’s  memory  green  may  be  put  into 
effect  immediately.  The  need  for  clear 
and  factual  reporting  was  never  greater 
than  it  is  now. 

RETROGRESSION 

IT  HAS  BEEN  suggested  by  the  able  col¬ 
umnist  David  Lawrence  that  “a  change 
in  press  conference  methods  (of  the  Presi¬ 
dent)  would  be  in  the  public  interest.” 
Mr.  Lawrence  says  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  un¬ 
der  a  disadvantage  at  impromptu  press 
conferences  and  that  to  avoid  another 
episode — such  as  the  misunderstanding 
about  transfer  of  part  of  the  Italian  fleet 
to  the  Russians— questions  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  advance  to  the  President  to  give 
him  an  opportimity  for  study  and  time  to 
obtain  the  correct  answer  from  govern¬ 
ment  departments,  in  case  he  is  not  al¬ 
ready  in  possession  of  the  true  facts. 

To  our  way  of  thinking  this  would  be 
a  retrogression  in  Presidential  press  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  LaGuardia  technique,  where 
the  Mayor  doesn’t  meet  the  press  except 
on  rare  occasions.  Mr.  Lawrence  doesn’t 
advocate  the  elimination  of  the  conference 
method,  but  adoption  of  this  system  surely 
would  result  in  just  that,  ultimately. 

The  press  has  waited  a  long  time  for  the 
opportunity  for  frank  questioning  which 
President  Roosevelt  has  made  possible.  To 


alter  this  system  certainly  would  be  a 
blow  at  the  press,  but  it  would  be  a  greater 
loss  to  the  public  who  have  been  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  the  President’s  frankness. 

The  President  is  not  under  compulsion 
to  answer  questions  from  reporters.  If  he 
doesn’t  know  the  answers  he  shouldn’t  at¬ 
tempt  a  reply,  and  many  times  that  is  his 
method. 

We  doubt  if  the  written  question  method 
would  be  an  improvement.  The  public 
would  benefit  more  if  the  President  would 
be  frank  and  volunteer  only  that  of  which 
he  is  sure. 

SANE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

THE  RAILROADS  of  this  country  have 

not  always  been  farsighted  in  their 
treatment  of  newspaper  reporters  and 
photographers  at  the  scene  of  a  train 
wreck,  no  matter  how  minor  it  might  have 
been.  Recently  there  have  been  instances 
where  petty  railroad  officials,  abetted  by 
military  police,  have  denied  newspaper¬ 
men  access  to  the  source  of  their  news— 
and  this  at  a  place  and  time  where  no 
military  security  was  involved.  Notable 
is  the  Florida  train  wreck  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

’The  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New 
Jersey  is  one  of  the  first  to  realize  that 
complete  cooperation  with  the  press  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  company.  Certainly, 
garbled  facts  about  a  railroad  disaster 
never  did  any  carrier  a  bit  of  good,  and 
you  can’t  expect  a  group  of  newspapermen 
to  get  information  first  hand  if  they  are 
barred  from  the  scene  as  if  they  had  the 
plague.  Second  hand  information  is  all 
they  get,  and  it  is  better  than  none,  but  it 
can’t  be  expected  always  to  be  100%  cor¬ 
rect  in  detail. 

Raymond  F.  Blosser,  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Jersey  Central,  has  sent  a 
message  to  city  editors  outlining  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  organization  to  make  the  job 
of  the  working  reporter  and  photographer 
easier.  “To  prevent  any  difficulties  at  the 
scene  of  any  wreck  on  the  Jersey  Cen¬ 
tral  railroad,  all  of  our  operating  officials 
and  company  police  have  been  instructed 
that  working  newspapermen  and  photog¬ 
raphers  must  not  be  obstructed  in  any 
way  and  are  to  be  treated  courteously,” 
Mr.  Blosser  states.  The  company  instruc¬ 
tions  say  that  “military  police  appearing 
at  the  scene  of  an  accident  have  no  au¬ 
thority  or  right  to  prevent  any  photo¬ 
graphs  being  taken,  or  the  gathering  of 
any  information — they  have  jurisdiction 
only  when  an  accident  occurs  on  govern¬ 
ment  property,”  and  of  course,  in  some 
coastal  emergency  zones. 

Other  railroads  should  adopt  this  policy. 
The  old  saying  about  “no  news  is  good 
news”  doesn’t  apply  to  a  tragedy  where 
thousands  of  people  want  to  read  about  it, 
not  because  of  a  morbid  interest,  but  be¬ 
cause  many  of  them  have  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives  who  might  have  been  involved.  In¬ 
dustrial  officials  in  recent  years  have  al¬ 
tered  their  tactics  and  many  of  them  are 
completely  frank  with  newsi>apennen 
about  incidents  in  the  plants.  Railroads 
still  have  a  job  to  do  in  educating  the  men 
who  have  a  little  authority  and  sometimes 
exercise  it  unwisely. 
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Claud  C.  Goodson,  formerly 
icnCONAL  home  delivery  manager  and 

more  recently  in  charge  of  all 
(JENTION  circulation  delivery,  has  been 

_ _ _ _  appointed  assistant  circulation 

iRiG  GEN.  E.  W.  OPIE,  of  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Wolters.  Texas,  has  Democrat,  working  with  James 
^relieved  of  active  duty  F.  Jae,  Globe-Democrat  circula- 
(pon  his  own  request  and  has  tion  manager. 

Turned  to  his  home  at  Staun-  John  R.  Marks,  circulation 
•on.  Va..  where  he  will  assume  manager  of  the  Asheville  ( N.  C. ) 
(he  general  managership  of  the  Citizen  and  Times  is  back  on 
Staunton  Leader  Papers  from  the  job  after  a  lengthy  illness 
which  he  was  on  leave  of  ab-  following  a  major  operation, 
lence.  He  gave  as  his  reason  Clem  Powder ly,  formerly  with 

for  request  for  inactive  servme  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
ttat  his  age  made  him  ineligible  at  time  associated  with 

for  combat  service  and  that  his  Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  as  Philadel- 
return  was  n^essary  owing  to  phia  advertising  manager  and 
the  death,  within  a  year,  of  his  assistant  publicity  director  in 
brother,  Gen.  Hierome  L.  Opie,  New  York,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  publishing  cor-  manager  of  the  newly-created 
poration,  and  of  his  brother-in-  advertisers’  service  department 
liw,  Charles  K.  Brovm  who  was  gf  the  Chicago  Sun.  He  wiU 
feneral  manager  until  his  sud-  work  with  the  Sim’s  local  ad- 
den  death  Feb.  6.  vertising  staff  in  counseling  re- 

Maj.  Talbot  Patrick,  publisher  tailers  on  advertising,  sales  pro¬ 
of  the  Goldsboro  ( N.  C. )  News  motion  and  store  operation. 
Argus,  who  is  on  leave  with  the  paui  j.  Hassett,  Chicago  Sun 
AMG,  has  arrived  overseas.  local  advertising  solicitor,  has 
Prior  to  his  AMG  appointment  been  appointed  Eastern  repre- 

sentative  of  the  Sun’s  local  ad- 
with  OWI  in  Washington.  vertising  department  and  will  be 

George  L.  Crowther,  publisher  associated  with  Ralph  Whitaker, 
of  the  Suit  Lake  (Utah)  Times  Eastern  manager  of  the  Sun’s 
and  member  of  the  city  board  of  advertising  staff  in  New  York, 
education,  and  Mrs.  Crowther  Harold  Casper  baa  joined  the 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  born  display  advertising  department, 
March  9.  Racine  ( Wis. )  Journal  -  Times, 

Lee  B.  Weathers,  publisher  of  succeeding  Clarence  Dufek.  He 
the  Shelby  ( N.  C. )  Star,  one  of  was  formerly  with  Joe  Ott,  Inc., 
the  two  senators  of  the  27th  Milwaukee  direct  mail  firm. 
North  Carolina  senatorial  dis-  Mr.  Dufek  has  become  a  mem- 
triet,  has  annoimced  his  candi-  ber  of  the  public  relations  de- 
dacy  for  a  second  term.  Mr.  partment  of  Allied  Liquor  In- 
Weathers  had  not  held  an  elec-  dustries,  Inc.  Advertising  of  the 
five  oflBce  until  he  was  chosen  Racine  Tavern  League  brought 
for  the  state  senate  from  Cleve-  his  new  appointment, 
land  County  two  years  ago. 

,  _  _  .  In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

In  The  Busmess  Omce  - 

-  ELLIS  EMMONS  REED  has  left 

WILLIAM  F.  METTEN,  business  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News, 
manager  of  the  News-Journal  where  has  has  been  assistant 
Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  >^ews  editor  in  charge  of  make- 
been  reelected  secretary  of  the  to  become  manager  of  the 
Delaware  Old  Age  Welfare  ^^ews  bureau  of  Pan-American 
Commission  for  his  13th  con-  Airways  System,  with  headquar- 
secutive  year.  He  was  one  of  ters  m  .New  York.  A&.  Reed 
the  original  members  of  the  the  News  in  1922,  after 

commission,  appointed  when  the  serving  as  reporter,  featiure 
board  began  to  function  in  1932,  writer,  city  editor,  sports  editor 
and  has  served  continuously  ^a*********** 
since  that  time.  The  appoint-  • 
meats  are  made  by  the  governor  •  Ge#  ready  to 
for  four-year  terms.  2 

D*'®  •  Allied  invasion 

(Mich.)  Herald-Press,  is  some-  • 
what  restricted  in  the  volume  of  •  news  sources  v 
advertising  he  can  currently  sell  2  Report.  Take 

2*  l*^®  short-  .  ^ho  know  wh; 

age,  but  he  keeps  in  selling  trim  •  ..  j  i- 

by  “merchandising”  War  Bonds.  •  duplicate  t 
He  sold  $130,()()0  worth  during  • 
the  Fourth  War  Loan  drive.  •  TO  FOLLOW 
Hugh  Smith  has  been  appoint-  •  H.  R.  KN: 

ed  circulation  manager  of  the  J  WM. 

ffew  York  Journal- American  •  W.  / 

and  Abe  Goldberg  has  been  ap-  •  ^ 

pointed  to  his  former  post  of  J  *  LONDOl 

i^tant  circulation  manager.  •  FRI 

Tom  Martin  has  been  made  •  JC 

county  and  suburban  circulator  J 
»nd  George  Wiendieck  new  of-  •  ajj  .i,:.  t 

•  of  10  expert,  a. 

rtate  publicity  chairman  of  the  • 

Horth  Ciurolina  Baraca-Philathea  •  *• 

union.  ?••••••••••••. 
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and  managing  editor  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Middle  West  and 
New  York  State.  After  a  brief 
period  on  the  copy  desk,  he  left 
the  News  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Graphic  and  later  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  of  the 
Long  Island  Daily  Press.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  Newark  Evening 
News  in  1925,  he  became  editor 
in  charge  of  the  sports  edi¬ 
tions  and  later  assistant  news 
editor.  He  is  the  son  of  Ma¬ 
jor  F.  Ellis  Reed,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Reed’s  Advertiser  and 
the  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Citizen, 
and  the  Milwaukee  Tribune  and 
National  Military  Tribune. 

Robert  A.  Hereford,  author 
and  press  association  writer,  has 
join^  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  as  feature  editor. 
Hereford  for  19  years  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Universal  Service 
and  INS,  in  its  New  York, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis  bureaus,  and  was  bureau 
manager  in  St.  Louis  since  1928. 

Phyllis  Whitney,  author  and 
children’s  book  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  supplement,  “Book 
Week,”  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  fifth  annual  Writers’  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Middle  West.  ’The 
conference  will  be  held  at 
Northwestern  University,  July 
26-29,  with  21  literary  groups  in 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
as  sponsors.  Other  officers  of 
the  executive  board  include 
R.  E.  Wolseley,  member  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism 
faculty,  vice  -  president;  Mrs. 
James  Haynes,  former  registrar 
of  the  Writers’  Conference, 
treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Elmo  Scott 
Watson,  secretary. 

Fred  Evans,  editorial  writer 
of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  on  a  committee  of  the 
Jackson  County  Service  Dads 
which  will  consider  erection  of 
a  war  memorial  in  Jackson. 
Evans  has  two  sons  in  service, 
one  in  the  Army  and  one  in  the 
Navy. 

Miss  Marguerite  Young,  for¬ 
merly  NEA  woman’s  page  editor, 
and  Stephen  White,  reporter  for 
the  Boston  Herald,  are  new  re- 
l  Continued  on  page  36) 


INVASION ! 

Allied  invasion  of  Europe  is  looming  .  .  .  fortify  your  existing 
news  sources  with  The  Chicago  Sun’s  famed  News  Service 
Report.  Take  a  look  at  this  list  of  famous  names  .  .  .  men 
who  know  what  "scoop”  means  .  .  .  men  whose  stories  do 
not  duplicate  the  press  services! 


TO  FOLLOW  THE  ATTACR 

H.  R.  KNICKERBOCKER 
WM.  HUMPHREYS 
W.  A.  S.  DOUGLAS 

•  IN  LONDON 

FREDERICK  KUH 
JOHN  MECKLIN 


•  IN  ITALY 

EDD  JOHNSON 

•  IN  MOSCOW 

EDWARD  ANGLY 

•  IN  BURMA 

JOHN  DOWLING 
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of  10  expert,  and  you  will  jTi4t,cUCaZL 

give  your  reader,  top.  in  cov-  ^ 

erage.  Drop  u.  a  note  today  HARRY  BAKIR.  Manager 

for  term..  400  W.  MADISON  STRUT,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


COVER 

THE 

REPUBLICAN 

CANDIDATES 

WITH 

MARQUIS 

CHILDS 


FoUowing  the  unprecedented 
success  of  his  new  column, 

WASHINGTON  CALLING, 
Marquis  Childs  has  left  Wsoh- 
ington  to  travel  with  Wendell 
Willkie  and  cover  Willkie’s 
Wisconsin  campaign. 

After  that  Childs  plans  to  see 
Bricker,  Dewey  and  other 
candidates  for  a  preliminary 
report  on  national  Republican 
activities. 

For  a  concise  coverage  and  a 
keen  analysis  of  pre-conven¬ 
tion  events  and  trends,  the 
new  Marquis  Childs  series 
promises  to  rank  high  in 
reader  interest.  The  series 
starts  Monday,  March  20. 

For  samples  and  terms,  please 
write — or  wire,  coUect — to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

I  220  EAST  42no  STREET, 

i  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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porters  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mrs.  Marney  Glavin,  wile  of 
Col.  Glavin  of  OSS,  who  has 
been  away  on  military  mission, 
has  been  substituting  for  Paul 
Martin,  who  writes  the  “Tips 
on  Tables”  column  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram. 

Westbrook  Pegler,  columnist 
for  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  who  is  on  vacation,  will 
start  writing  his  column  again 
early  in  April. 

Elliott  F.  Cushing,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  has 
been  designated  “Rochesterian” 
for  March,  a  monthly  award  by 
civic  leaders  to  the  person 
judged  an  “outstanding  example 
of  friendliness.” 

Sanford  Jarrell,  former  city 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Item 
and  the  Washington  Herald,  is 
now  handling  publicity  for  the 
California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  as  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  of  its  war  training  program. 
Jarrell  has  been  reporter  and 
desk  man  on  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Omaha,  and  Chicago 
dallies. 

A.  R.  Whitman,  formerly  dep¬ 
uty  director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  in  charge  of  that 
agency’s  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
information  programs,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  succeed  Joel 
Dean  as  director  of  the  OPA 
Fuel  Rationing  Division. 

F.  T.  Gaumer,  editor,  Marys¬ 
ville  (O.)  Union  County  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Union  County  Board  of 
Elections  for  a  two-year  term. 
He  has  been  a  board  member 
since  1936. 

Jim  Cope,  one-time  member 
of  the  AP  Washington  bureau 
and  lately  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office  of  the  Automotive 
Council  for  War  Production,  has 
been  named  assistant  to  K.  T. 
Keller,  president  of  Chrysler 
Corp. 

Mrs.  Harold  Olsen,  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  has  become  as¬ 
sistant  extension  editor  at  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College  in  Pullman, 
where  she  formerly  lived. 

Joe  Kelly,  former  deputy  city 
controller  in  the  Philadelphia 
municipal  government,  started 
this  week  as  administration  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia 
News. 

Glen  Geib,  managing  editor, 
Circleville  (O.)  Herald,  became 
editor  of  the  Fremont  ( O. ) 
News-Messenger,  March  6.  He 
succeeds  J.  Clayton  Hughes,  now 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  ( Ind. ) 
Hoosier  Sentinel. 

Mrs.  Carol  Hoffman  has  been 
appointed  assistant  editor  of  the 
Glendora  ( Cal. )  Press-Gleaner. 

Captain  Michael  Desmond 
plac^  on  inactive  reserve  by 
the  American  Military  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  resumed  his  position 
as  district  information  executive 
in  the  Columbus  (O.)  OPA  of¬ 
fice.  He  is  a  former  member  of 
the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Colum¬ 


bus  Citizen  and  the  old  Toledo 
News-Bee. 

Donald  A.  Leadbetter,  former 
reporter  for  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  recorder  of  the  Portland  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court  by  Gov.  Sumner 
Sewall. 

Miss  Alberta  Hodges  of  the 
Portland  ( Me. )  Press  -  Herald 
staff  has  resigned  to  become  a 
WAC. 

Edward  F.  Quarrington  has 
resigned  from  the  Augusta  ( Me. ) 
Kennebec  Journal  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  Herald. 

Harry  Famham,  city  editor  of 
the  Portland  ( Me. )  Express,  has 
entered  a  hospital  at  Fairfield, 
Me.,  for  several  months’  recu¬ 
peration. 

’Thomas  Connor,  editor  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  was  re¬ 
cently  endorsed  by  the  Scranton 
Central  Labor  Union  to  promote 
the  industrial  success  of  the  city. 

James  L.  Renick  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  as 
athletic  news  director  at  Ohio 
State  University  to  serve  on  the 
publicity  staff  of  the  Bricker- 
for-President  headquarters.  He 
is  a  former  Ohio  sports  editor 
of  Associated  Press. 

George  D.  Robey,  Columbus 
Citizen,  has  been  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Outdoor 
Writers’  Association  and  named 
a  director  of  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Dorothy  Starr,  who  formerly 
did  publicity  work  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub¬ 
lican. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Taylor,  general 
assignment  reporter  on  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  labor 
beat.  She  is  the  first  woman 
ever  to  cover  this  beat  for  the 
Republican. 

Frank  E.  Avren,  former  pho¬ 
tographer,  Columbus  Dispatch, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Bricker- 
for-President  headquarters. 

Paul  Morgan  has  resigned 
from  the  promotion  art  staff  of 
the  New  York  Mirror  to  enter 
the  advertising  agency  business 
with  his  brother. 

Marion  Sexton,  editor  of  the 
new  daily  tabloid  edition  of  the 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Clark  Coun¬ 
ty  Sun,  announces  the  following 
staff  selection:  City  editor  Frank 
Loomis,  formerly  of  the  Belve¬ 
dere  (Ill.)  Republican',  sports 
editor  Ben  Hobgood,  from 
Station  KVAN,  Vancouver;  so¬ 
ciety  editor  Myra  Barlow,  and 
reporters  Homer  Graham,  for¬ 
merly  of  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
News-Searchlight,  and  A1  Pa- 
junos,  Portland  and  Vancouver 
newsman. 

Jack  Foster  resigned  from 
the  news  staff  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News  to  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Roclc  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Herald. 


Mrs.  Lorraine  Bogle,  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  Successful  Farm¬ 
ing  in  Des  Moines,  has  resigned 
to  become  assistant  to  Harry 
Boyd,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mi^  Ellen  Borghart,  who 
becomes  assistant  extension  edi- 
at  Iowa  State  College. 


Arnold  Blom,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Macy  newspaper 
chain,  has  replaced  Judy  Dupuy 
as  radio  editor  of  PM,  New  York. 
Blom  goes  to  PM  directly  from 
the  New  York  Daily  News  broad¬ 
cast  desk. 

Jack  Cleland,  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune  business 
writer,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Fadell  Company,  Minneapolis 
public  relations  firm.  Other  re¬ 
cent  changes  and  staff  additions 
at  the  Tribune  and  (p.m. )  Star- 
Journal  include  the  following: 

Jack  Swenson,  Star- Journal 
news  room,  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  WDAY,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Wendell  Weed,  formerly  of  the 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen,  has 
joined  the  Star-Journal  city 
news  staff.  Eddie  Schwartz, 
Star-Journal  feature  writer,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Tribune. 
Wallace  Kamman  was  added  to 
the  photography  department. 

Maxine  Zabel,  University  of 
Missouri  graduate,  who  was  on 
the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bul¬ 
letin,  has  joined  the  Sunday 
Tribune  magazine  staff.  Elinor 
D.  Anderson,  formerly  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  campus 
correspondent,  is  now  with  the 
society  department  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  Arnold  Bailey  joined  the 
Star-Journal  copy  desk  from  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette.  Phyl¬ 
lis  Dolan  resigned  from  the  so¬ 
ciety  department  to  go  into  free 
lance  work. 
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With  the  Colors 


COL.  N.  O.  WHITING,  former 

newspaperman  at  Canton  and 
Marietta,  O.,  has  been  named 
executive  officer  of  the  14th 
Training  Regiment  at  Camp 
Wolters,  Tex.  He  has  seen  ac¬ 
tive  service  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific. 

Lt.  Com.  Charles  G.  Duffy, 
who  was  night  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
when  he  entered  active  naval 
duty,  has  been  awarded  the  Pur¬ 
ple  Heart  in  connection  with  his 
performance  during  the  recent 
Allied  landings  at  Anzio  when 
he  was  injured  in  one  leg. 

Lt.  Ray  H.  Bishop,  USMC,  for¬ 
mer  police  reporter  for  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  was 
wounded  by  shrapnel  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  but  is  recovering.  He  went 
overseas  last  November. 

Annis  Stukus,  football  playing 
sports  writer  on  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star,  reported  to  the 
Royal  Canadian  Navy  this  week, 
the  fourth  Toronto  sports  writer 
to  join  the  same  branch  of  the 
service  recently.  Others  in  the 
Navy,  and  training  at  the 
H.M.C.S.  York  are  Hal  Walker 
and  Eddie  Fitkin  of  the  Globe 
&  Mail,  and  Gordon  Walker  from 
the  Star. 

Hamilton  G.  Park,  Jr.,  son  of 
Hamilton  G.  Park,  author  of  the 
Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune  col¬ 
umn,  “Senator  from  Sand  Pit,” 
has  been  promoted  to  lieutenant 
(j.g.)  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  Air 
Corps  at  Gordon  Field,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  where  he  is  serving  as 
an  instructor  in  instrument  fly¬ 
ing. 

Charles  F.  Moore  and  Clyde 
Shue,  wire  and  sports  editors, 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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namely,  $182  per  page:  $103  half-pM*:  W 
quarter-page'  *Quarter,  eighth  and  lixtaaad 

mutt  be  on  regular  achedule. _ 

CLaaainao  kayaa:  00c  per  agate  Una  one  tiaB 
70c  per  agate  line  (our  timet. 
SiTOaiTuHt'WaimD:  50c  per  agate  hat  am 
time;  40c  per  agate  line  four  timet  (couatiw 
werdt  to  the  line).  _ 


SuaacaiPTiOM  RaTia:  By  mail  P>7*Ut  a 
advaace;  United  Statea  and  Itltod  Potattaeu 
$4  per  year;  Canada,  $4.60;  Foreign,  $6. 

Cldb  RaTia:  The  club  ratea  are  applicaUi 
to  all  aubacriptiont  in  toy  one  orgauzati^ 
whether  ^id  for  by  the  company  or  ia» 
vidualt.  Three  aubacriptiont  to  wparatt  w 
drcatea  for  one  year  ca^  or  one  aubacnpte 
for  three  ycara,  $10;  five  or  more  tubtcripMaa 
in  one  group  to  different  addrettea  for  ont  jw 
at  $3  each,  or  individual  tubtcript^t  (or  iw 
yeart  at  $16;  addiuonal  aubtcriptiooa  oa  IM 
tame  batia — namely,  $3  per  year  payaUl  • 
advance. 


Member:  Advertiaing  Federation  of  AmtikB 
National  Editorial  Aaaodatioo.  Natiooal  B* 
ter  Butineaa  Bureau,  aad  the  Audit  Buieta  d 
CircuUtiona,  with  aa  average  audited  om  pM 
“A.  B.  C."  circulation  every  Saturday  ia  the 
year  at  followa: 
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That's  the  job  for  your  presses  .  .  .  every 
day  and  every  month  of  the  year.  Those 
precious  presses  represent  more  than  your 
investment  .  .  .  readers  rely  on  them  for  news. 


We  want  to  help  you  keep  the  presses 
operating  efficiently  at  the  lowest  possible 
maintenance  cost.  Our  Service  Department  is 
always  willing  to  help  you  in  any  way  possible 
.  .  .  in  the  replacement  of  worn  or  broken 
parts  ...  in  suggestions  for  proper  care  and 
inspection.  Wire  or  write  -  -  Call  CANal  4140 
day  or  night. 


FIVE  CITATIONS! 


Goat  hat  juat  earned  the  fifth  cita¬ 
tion  in  recognition  of  continuous 
war  material  production  for  the 
United  Statea  Navy  since  1939. 
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respectively,  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  News,  have  been  accepted 
for  the  armed  forces  and  are 
awaiting  calls  to  report,  Moore 
to  the  Navy,  and  Shue  to  the 
Army. 

First  Lt.  George  R.  Cruze,  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  when  he  entered 
military  service  in  October, 
1941,  was  seriously  wounded  in 
action  in  Italy,  according  to 
word  received  by  his  parents  in 
Philadelphia. 

Stan  worth  C.  Hancock,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Maria 
( Cal. )  Times,  has  been  promoted 
to  full  lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 

R.  C.  Marcus,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Riverside  (Cal.) 
Press  and  Enterprise,  has  been 
inducted  into  the  Army. 

Joe  Mackey,  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Sun,  will  report  for 
induction  into  the  Army  Mon¬ 
day. 

Tom  Apostle,  New  York 
Mirror  artist,  reported  for  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  armed  forces 
March  6. 

Lt.  Harlan  H.  Hatcher,  profes¬ 
sor  of  English,  on  leave  in  the 
Navy,  has  been  selected  dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  Ohio  State  University.  He  is 
a  former  book  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Citizen. 

Lt  Herbert  Homme,  formerly 
on  the  reportbrial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is 
now  with  an  anti-aircraft  unit 
at  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

Pvt.  Keith  R.  Marcroft,  former 
office  boy  for  the  Salt  Lake 
(Utah)  Tribune,  placed  among 
the  highest  10%  in  scholastic 
average  in  the  Army  specialized 
training  unit  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity. 

William  R.  Wilson,  former  edi¬ 
torial  employe  of  the  Salt  Lake 
(Utah)  Tribune,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  captain  at  the  Kings 
Mills  ordnance  plant,  Ohio. 

Joe  Berger,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  reportorial  staff,  re¬ 
ported  this  week  for  induction 
into  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Ernest  W.  Hood,  Jr.,  political 
writer  for  the  Statesman  News¬ 
papers,  Boise,  Idaho,  has  been 
'Called  to  the  colors.  Before  his 
work  on  the  Statesman,  Mr. 
Hood  was  private  secretairy  to 
Gov.  C..  A.  Bottolfsen. 

John  Miles,  business  office  and 
advertising  dq^artment  official 
of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spec¬ 
tator,  recently  earned  his 
R.CA.F.  commission.  Another 
'employe  of  the  Spectator  re¬ 
cently  promoted  to  pilot  officer 
in  the  R.C.A.F.,  is  Robert  Eber, 
•of  the  mechanical  staff. 

George  B.  J.  Kelleher,  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  of  the  Spring- 
yield  (Mass.)  News,  leaves  Mon¬ 
day  for  the  naval  training 
station  at  Sampson,  N.  Y.,  to 
take  his  boot  training. 

Pvt  John  D.  Donoghue,  for¬ 
mer  theater  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  ( Mass. )  Newt,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Army  radio  school 
at  Jackson,  S.  C. 

Pfc.  Frank  Bauer,  former  su¬ 


burban  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  News  and  copy  editor 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  been  transferred  to  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  serving  as  an 
assistant  to  the  chaplain.  Among 
his  duties  is  the  job  of  editing  a 
daily  paper. 

J.  W.  West,  general  manager 
of  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times 
and  News  and  a  member  of  the 
business  affairs  committee  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  volunteered  for  the 
service  and  reported  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe  March  10. 

Capt.  Jack  B.  Beardwood.  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  AP  bureau  and  later  AP 
correspondent  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 
has  received  the  Silver  Star  for 
gallantry  in  action  in  Italy 
where  he  worked  his  way  in¬ 
land  under  heavy  fire  to  make  a 
radio  transmitter  available  to  a 
division  headquarters  post  which 
had  been  cut  off. 

Frank  McNeill,  chief  editorial 
auditor  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American,  has  joined  the 
Navy  as  a  first-class  storekeeper. 

Manuel  J.  Rogers,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News,  in  the  Navy  for 
the  past  18  months,  has  been 
commissioned  an  ensign.  Since 
his  induction  Rogers  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Greenville  re¬ 
cruiting  station. 

Charles  T.  Dougherty,  23, 
petty  officer  second  class,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  maintenance  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  has  been 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  for 
wounds  suffered  when  the  Navy 
tug  Nauset  was  sunk  during  the 
invasion  of  Salerno,  at  which 
time  he  sustained  burns  of  the 
hands,  face  and  legs. 

Sgt.  Joseph  Dragonetti,  former 
Philadelphia  newsman  of  the 
late  Evening  Ledger  staff,  has 
been  assign^  to  recruiting  duty 
in  connection  with  WAC  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  Philadelphia  area  af¬ 
ter  a  six-week’s  Army  course  in 
special  instruction  for  the  new 
job. 

Major  Mark  T.  Martin,  Jr.,  27, 
formerly  copy  reader  on  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  reporter  on 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  won 
the  British  Military  Cross  this 
week  by  order  of  King  George 
VI,  for  gallantry  in  action  with 
a  British  commando  unit  near 
Bizerte,  Dec.  4,  1942.  Martin 
also  has  received  the  American 
Silver  Star.  He  is  now  with  the 
U.  S.  forces  in  Italy. 


Wedding  Bells 


LT.  WALTON  MAJOR  ZIM¬ 
MERMAN,  U.S.M.C.,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News  and  Miss  Malley 
Otey  Ramsey,  were  married  in 
Lynchburg  March  9.  He  has 
just  received  his  commission  at 
Quantico.  His  bride  is  on  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  News. 

Pfc.  Raymond  M.  Cudahy, 
former  assistant  to  the  night 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Joumal-American,  recently  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Yvonne  Dubay,  of 
Presque  Isle,  Me.;  in  Lyn- 
brook,  L.  I.  i 


OVER  30  YEARS 
IN  THE  MONITOI 


KNOX 

gelatine 


RESULTS?  Yes,  plenty!  Here’s  what  James  E.  Kooxd 
the  Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Company  writes:  "I  cook 
write  a  daily  testimonial  letter,  going  back  over  thim 
years,  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  advertising  in  The  Qub' 
tian  Science  Monitor.  Your  readers  are  most  responsive.. 

The  advertisements  on  this  reproduction  of  Todsfi 
Woman  page  represent  but  a  few  of  the  many  groan 
product  advertisers  using  The  Christian  Science  Monitu. 
In  this  newspaper  they  are  reaching  homes  where  qualitjr 
is  preferred  and  where  customers  are  in  the  habit  of 
buying  Monitor-advertised  products. 

You  can  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  Monitor’s  unique  OO' 
chandising  value  to  you  by  looking  through  the  list  of 
our  2,222  retail  food  advertisers,  which  we  will  send  jn 
on  request. 
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Christian  Scienci 
Monitor 


A  Doily  Newspaper  for  All  the  Family 

Published  by  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  One,  Notntl 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Miami,  St  D 
Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  London,  Geneva,  $p 
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UNION  CARBIDE  REPORTS 

first  full-year’s  production  of 

BUTADIENE 

for  the  Government’s  Synthetie  Rubber  Program 

{INSTITUTE,  W.  VA.  PLANT) 


Night  view  of  the  immense  butadiene  plant  at  Institute,  IF.  Va. 


A  LITTLE  OVER  A  YEAR  AGO*  the  first  tank  car  of  butadiene 
was  shipped  from  the  Government's  large  integrated  rubber 
project  at  Institute,  W.  Va.  This  historic  shipment  came  from 
the  immense  butadiene  plant  which  was  designed  and  built  by 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation  for  the  Gov* 
emment’s  Defense  Plant  Corporation — and  is  being  operated 
by  this  Unit  of  UCC,  for  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company. 

FIRST  YEAR'S  PRODUCTION  OVER  THE  RATED  CAPACITY— 

that  is  the  record  of  this  huge  80,000-ton-per-year  plant  during 
its  first  twelve  months!  This  has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of 
the  many  inherent  problems  that  had  to  be  solved  in  starting  a 
wholly  new  project  of  this  magnitude. 

Over  8/10  of  a  short  ton  of  butadiene  is  required  to  make 
about  one  long  ton  of  Buna  S  type  synthetic  rubber.  Butadiene 
from  this  plant  during  the  past  year  has  provided  more  than 
90,000  long  tons  of  synthetic  rubber  for  the  Nation’s  require¬ 
ments,  both  military  and  essential  civilian.  The  delivery  of  this 
all-important  ingredient  also  has  made  possible  early  produc¬ 
tion  of  synthetic  rubber  under  the  Government’s  program. 

*The  6r«l  lank  carload  of  butadiene  from  Intlitole  waa  shipped  on  February  IS,  1943 
—  less  than  one  month  after  Unit  No.  1  of  the  four  large  bntadieue*prodnciag  units 
had  started  operating.  Subsequently,  Unil  No.  2  started  producing  in  March,  Unit 
No.  3  in  April,  and  Unit  No.  4  on  May  25,  1943,  * 


NOW  HUGE  BUTADIENE  PRODUCER  — although  originally 
designed  to  produce  80,000  tons  annual  capacity,  the  Institute 
plant  is  now  delivering  butadiene  at  a  rate  of  more  than  100,000 
tons  per  year.  An  identical  plant  using  Carbide’s  process  was 
put  into  operation  by  the  Kop{>ers  United  Company  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1943,  at  Kobuta,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

OVER  75%  OF  THE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  BUTADIENE 

for  the  Government’s  synthetic  rubber  program  in  1943  came 
from  the  alcohol  process  developed  by  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Chemicals  Corporation. 

In  addition  to  the  plant  at  Institute,  Carbide  made  available 
plans  for  the  large  plant  at  Kobuta,  which  was  built  and  is 
being  operated  for  the  Government  by  Koppers  United  Com- 
pany. 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation  also  has 
designed  and  built  for  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  and  is 
operating  for  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company,  another  large 
butadiene  plant  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

T 

Business  men,  technicians,  teachers,  and  others  are  invited  to  send 
for  the  book  7-3  “Butadiene  and  Styrene  for  Bune  S  Synthetic 
Rubber  from  Grain  Alcohol,"  which  explains  what  these  plants 
do,  and  what  their  place  is  in  the  Government’s  rubber  program. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 

union  carbide  and  carbon  corporation 

30  Elast  42nd  Street  liiaa  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Principal  Units  in  the  United  States  and  their  Products 


ALLOYS  AND  MHALS 

Electro  Metallurgical  Company 
HayncB  Stellite  Company 


CHIMICALS 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemieala  Corporation 
ELICTRODIS,  CARiONS  AND  BATTERIES 


United  StatcB  Vanadium  Corporation  National  Carbon  Company,  Ine. 


INDUSTRIAL  OASES  AND  CARBIDE 
The  Linde  Air  Products  Company 
The  Omweld  Railroad  Service  Company 
The  Prest*0*Litc  Company,  Inc. 


PLASTICS 

Bakelite  Corporation 
Plastics  Division  of  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Chemical.t  Corporation 


The  meteriel  herein  he*  been  retieised  and  passed  by  the  O^ce  of  Rubber  Director,  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company,  the  Defenee  Ptam$  Corporation,  and  the  War  Department, 


Women  Now 
Mcmage  11 
U.P.  Bureaus 

Most  city  rooms  are  devoid 
of  lace  curtains  and  knick-knack 
shelves.  The  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  still  is  man’s  sphere,  by  and 
large.  But  his  grasp  has  weak¬ 
ened,  and  the  green  eyeshade 
gradually  is  givi^  way  to  satin 
ribbons. 

No  less  an  outfit  than  the  far- 
fiung  United  Press  now  has 
eleven  women  managers  and 
two  women  night  managers  in 
its  66  bureaus  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  L.  B.  Mickel. 
superintendent  of  domestic  bu- 
raaiu.  The  managers  and  their 
bureaus  are; 

These  Are  They 

Martha  A.  Dunson.  Charlotte. 
N.  C.;  Wylene  R.  Maddux,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.;  Vara  Judd,  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind.;  Mary  Jane  Jen¬ 
kins.  Fresno.  Cal.;  Shirley  A. 
Hutchinson,  Herrin,  Ill.;  Betty 
Pryor,  Madison,  Wis.;  Norma 
Laver,  Monterey,  Cal.;  Betty 
McDavid,  Richmond,  Va.;  Norine 
K.  Clark,  Rochester.  N.  Y.;  Lois 
T.  Byrd,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and, 
Barbua  Landstreet.  Tallahassee. 
Fla. 

The  U.P.  long  ago  began  to 
hire  women  for  reporting.  One- 
fifth  of  its  Washington  staff  are 
females — 17  of  them.  Like  the 
men,  women  r^jorters  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  good,  fair,  or  “complete 
busts,”  Mickel  said,  and  like  the 
men,  they  do  the  kind  of  work 
they  are  fitted  for,  whether  it  be 
leg  work  or  running  a  bureau, 
with  no  distinctions  made  as  to 
salaries  or  working  conditions. 

Before  the  war,  U.P.  had  no 
woman  bureau  managers.  With 
enough  men  about  it  wasn’t  nec¬ 
essary  to  take  chances,  al- 
thou^,  as  Mickel  says,  there  was 
no  actual  policy  against  employ¬ 
ing  them. 

But  Pearl  Harbor  changed 
that,  and  the  women  are  in. 
What  will  happen  later,  Mickel 
doesn’t  know.  'Die  men  who  left 
to  go  to  war  are  entitled  to 
have  their  Jobs  back,  and  they’ll 
get  them.  But,  lest  the  women 
become  fearful  about  their  fu¬ 
ture,  he  hastens  to  assime  them 
that  the  expansion  expected  af¬ 
ter  the  war  will  enable  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  keep  many  of  them, 
at  least  the  good  ones. 

Nowadays,  said  Mickel,  when 
there  is  a  choice  between  a 
man  and  woman,  equally  cap¬ 
able,  for  a  particular  job,  U.P. 
sometimes  inclines  to  hiring  the 
woman,  since  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  she  won’t  go  to  war. 
But,  even  here  there  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  to  be  had,  for,  as  he  found 
in  the  case  of  two  top-notch 
women  in  the  organization,  the 
Waves’  uniform  sometimes  has 
too  much  appeal  to  be  resisted. 

■ 

Runs  Free  Ads 

To  aid  discharged  veterans  of 
World  War  11  in  finding  employ¬ 
ment  the  Statesmen  Newspapers 
of  Boise,  Idaho,  run,  free  of 
charge,  suituations  wanted  ads 
for  such  men.  No  limit  is  placed 
upon  ads,  within  reasonable 
lengths 


PHILADELPHIA  NEWS  EXECUTIVE  HONORED 

Richard  A.  Thornburgh,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphio 
Inquirer,  has  been  made  on  honorary  deputy  chief  oi  the  Bureau  of 
Hre.  Department  oi  Safety,  of  thot  city.  This  is  only  the  third  time  in 
the  history  of  the  city's  fire  department  such  on  award  has  been 
made.  Thornburgh,  left,  is  receiving  the  gold  badge  signifying  his 
designation  os  on  honorary  fire  department  member  from  James 
Malone,  Director  oi  Public  Safety,  Philadelphia.  Central  figure  is 
Fire  Chief  William  F.  Cowden. 


Product  Ads  Increase, 
ANA  Survey  Shows 

straight  product  and  war  pro¬ 
duction  advertising  made  the 
greatest  increases  in  magazine 
advertising  in  the  last  quarter, 
ending  in  September,  1943.  in 
the  “Quarterly  Readership  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Magazine  Advertising." 
made  by  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

'The  survey,  which  determines 
the  ability  of  six  major  themes 
to  attract  attention  and  get  thor¬ 
ough  readership,  is  an  analysis 
of  the  findings  on  more  than  18.- 
000  advertisements  appearing  in 
15  major  magazines  during  the 
12-month  period.  Data,  obtained 
from  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff,  re¬ 
quired  over  80,000  personal  in¬ 
terviews. 

Briefly  the  six  themes  showed 
the  following  trends:  future  ap¬ 
peal,  unimportant  in  number  of 
ads,  is  average  but  declining  in 
effectiveness;  inspirational  lost 
in  number  of  ads  in  the  last 
quarter  and  while  exceptional 
in  visibility  and  readei^hip  in 
the  first  two  quarters,  lost  out 
decisively  in  the  last  two. 

Straight  product  increased  in 
volume  and  was  above  par  in 
effectiveness;  product  with  a 
war  slant  though  quite  effective, 
declined  in  volume;  war  produc¬ 
tion  steadily  increased  in  volume 
but  was  less  than  average  in 
both  visibility  and  readership; 
and  the  conservation  theme 
dropped  in  volume. 

The  full  report,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  ANA,  gives  tabu¬ 
lations  by  product,  relative  in¬ 
terest  in  the  themes  and  the 


comparative  interest  on  the  part 
of  men  and  women  and  covers 
38  product  classifications. 

ANA  also  announced  this  week 
that  Robert  B.  Brown.  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.,  has  been  selected  to 
head  the  Magazine  Committee  of 
.30  members  this  year. 

■ 

Get  Wage  Increase 

The  National  War  Labor 
Board  has  granted  an  increase 
in  wages  to  employes  of  the 
Salisbury  (N.  C. )  Post  of  from 
five  to  10  per  cent  above  exist¬ 
ing  pay  levels.  The  increase  is 
ordered  to  take  effect  as  of  Feb. 
18.  The  revised  rates  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  total  increase  ranging 
between  10  and  15  per  cent  over 
1941  wage  rates. 


ROUTERS  flat  and  curved 
SAW  TABLE-TRIMMER 
JIG  SAW-DRILL 


are  described  in  an  illustrated 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  today 


Plan  New  Honors 
For  W.  A.  White 

Kansans  are  planning  many 
new  honors  for  the  late  WilUain 
Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Em¬ 
poria  Gazette,  to  symbolize  their 
affection  and  gratitude  for  hit 
exemplary  service  to  the  state. 

Newest  under  consideration 
are  proposals  to  name  in  hit 
honor  the  new  library  to  be 
constructed  at  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers’  College  at  Emporia  as 
soon  as  priorities  permit,  and  to 
add  his  picture  to  the  hall  of 
fame  in  the  journalism  buildiiq 
at  the  University  of  Kansai. 
Lawrence,  without  waiting  for 
the  customary  two  yean  to 
elapse  after  his  death. 

Appropriations  for  the  new 
library  were  made  by  the 
sas  legislature  several  yean  ago. 
and  the  plans  are  designed,  tet 
construction  has  been  held  up 
by  the  war.  President  James 
Price,  of  the  Teachers’  College 
has  proposed  that  it  be  named 
the  William  Allen  White  libnry. 
and  the  idea  has  evoked  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  satisfaction. 

Kansas  editors  vote  on  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  members  of  the  fmirth 
estate  in  the  hall  of  fame  at 
K.  U.  and  the  poll  is  now  being 
taken  to  disregard  the  provision 
formerly  observed  that  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  picture  not  be  considoed 
sooner  than  two  years  after  1^ 
death.  There  is  little  queatki 
in  the  minds  of  the  voting  edi¬ 
tors  that  the  proposal  will  pM 
and  that  William  Allen  White’s 
picture  will  immediately  be 
hung  in  the  gallery. 


Here's  Coverage 
Of  a  Rich  Area! 


— Almost  halt  a  million  people  in  i 
compact  trading  area  for  which 
Winston-Salem  is  the  hub! 


— the  people  are  gainfully  employed 
in  industry  and  agriculture. 


— this  section  is  noted  for  the  steadi¬ 
ness  of  its  industrial  developmeni 
— you’ll  find  few  “peaks  and  val¬ 
leys’'  in  the  business  situation— th# 
growth  is  consistent. 


•as  an  advertiser  you’ll  want  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  mejor  market  in  North 
Carolina. 


JOURNAL  and  SENTINB 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

National  Representatives: 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
NBC — Radio  Station  WSJS — NBC 
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yu  sponsors 
back  this  show 


Milton  Caniff  is  not  as  well  known  as  Jack  Benny — 
but  his  work  isl  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  comic  strips  published,  followed  by 
19,000,000  people  each  Sunday.  As  an  audience 
attraction,  “Terry  and.the  Pirates”  has  been  tested  out  for 
ten  years,  piled  up  its  appeal — and  now  has  90  Sunday 
sponsors  ...  90  publishers  who  use  this  comic  to  make 
their  newspapers  more  attractive  to  the  public. 

No  national  advertiser  can  develop  a  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates,”  hasn’t  the  assets  or  the  time — to  say  nothing 
of  the  judgment  and  experience!  But  the  national 
advertiser  can  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  comics’  attraaion 
— in  Metropolitan  Group  Sunday  comics . . .  the  massed 
comics  sections  offorty^one  major  Sunday  papers,  with 
15,000,000  circulation  concentrated  in  major  markets 
.  .  .  reaching  the  better  buying  half  of  the  families  in 
the  whole  national  market! . . .  Read  by  three  out  of  four 
adults  and  virtually  all  the  children,  at  home,  every 
Sunday — Metropolitan  Group  affords  the  highest 

S  assurance  of  advertising  reception  by  the 
largest  single^medium  audience  available 
.  .  .  Investigate  the  opportunity — in  the 
Metropolitan  Group! 


the  first  national  newspaper  network 


Comics  Section  Advertising  in:  Baltimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe  ‘  ij  '  Ghicago  Tribune  •  Gleveland  Plain  Dealer  •  Dein>it 
News  •  New  York  News  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Pittsburgh  Press  i  ’\  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  •  Washington  Star 
Des  Moines  Register  •  Milwaukee  Journal  •  Mirmeapolis  Tribune  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  ALXERNArEs:  Bosii>r 

Herald  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  New  York  Herald  Tribune  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  •  Washington  Post 

OPTIONAL  AUDITIONS :  Buffalo  Courier-Express  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  News 

New  Orleans  Timcs-Picayune-States  •  Omaha  World-Herald  Providence  Journal  •  Ro«  h<-ster 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  San  Antonio  Express  •  Springfield  Union  ^  Republican  •  Syracuse  Post- 

Standard  •  METRO  PACUFK'.:  Fresno  Bee  •  Long  B«;ach  Press-  ^  Telegram  •  Los  .-\ngcles  Times 

Oakland  Tribune  •  Oregon  Journal  •  .Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Diego  Union  •  .San  Franciv  o  Chnmicle 

Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  .Spokesman-Re\iew  •  Tacoma  .News-Tribune 

New  York:  220  E.42d.St.  •  Chicago:  'I  Vili.tne  Tower  •  Detroit:  New  Center  Bldg.  •  Sa.n  Fra-nttsco:  155  Montgomery  St. 


PROMOTION 

Pittsburgh  Press  in 
Post-War  Survey 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


ALTHOUGH  we  still  have  a  war 

to  win,  manufacturers,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  retailers  and  the 
advertising  media  that  serve 
them  all  have  already  begun  to 
peer  into  the  post-war  world. 

So  many  complex  problems 
loom  ahead  that  none  of  them 
wishes  to  be  caught  unaware 
and  unprepared.  As  the  months 
go  on,  more  and  more  research 
and  analysis  will  necessarily  be 
devoted  to  the  various  phases 
of  peacetime  adjustment  and  ex¬ 
pansion. 

An  interesting  step  in  this  di¬ 
rection  has  just  been  taken  by 
ihe  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Press  which 
is  currently  showing  a  survey 
covering  “Pittsburgh  Consum¬ 
ers’  Post-War  Plans.” 

Conducted  by  the  Research 
Department  of  the  Press,  under 
the  direction  of  C.  F.  Ackenheil. 
the  survey  answers  dozens  of 
questions  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  might  ask  about  the 
Pittsburgh  market  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

The  Pittsburgh  Idea 

As  the  Press  has  done  in  the 
past,  interviews  were  conducted 
among  customers  of  10  of  the 
city’s  largest  stores  and  most 
tabulations  are  broken  down  by 
stores.  A  total  of  2,352  women 
shoppers  were  interviewed  in 
the  investigation. 

The  first  analyses  show,  for 
each  store  the  neighborhoods 
from  it  draws  its  customers, 
their  economic  status,  average 
family  size  and  the  percentage 
of  families  wholly  or  partly 
supported  through  war  produc¬ 
tion. 

Immediately  after  the  war 
11  per  cent  of  the  customers  of 
all  the  stores  plan  to  build  a  new 
home,  17  per  cent  plan  to  buy 
one.  Idany  of  the  present  home- 
owners  have  improvements  in 
mind  when  materials  are  avail¬ 
able — reflnish  interiors  23%, 
plumbing  fixtures  21%;  heating 
equipment  16%;  insulation  10%, 
etc. 

It  is  particularly  interesting 
to  note  that  although  many 
warnings  have  been  issued  not 
to  expect  too  much  of  first  post¬ 
war  models,  Pittsburghers  are 
still  optimistic  about  the  prod¬ 
ucts  they  will  buy  immediately 
after  the  war.  For  example, 
74%  expect  “drastic  improve¬ 
ments”  in  radios;  70%  in  auto¬ 
mobiles;  63%  in  refrigerators; 
59%  in  furniture. 

To  the  question,  “If  the  models 
are  the  same  as  they  were  in 
1940  will  you  be  interested  in 
buying  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  available?”  41%  said  they 
would  wait  for  improved  models. 
However,  only  13%  said  ttiey 
would  hesitate  to  buy  new  auto¬ 
mobiles  or  refrigerators  if  there 
were  no  immolate  improve¬ 
ments. 

Retail  customers  in  Pittsburgh, 
as  everywhere,  are  still  inter- 
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ested  in  the  quality  of  service 
they  get  from  retailers.  In  fact, 
31%  would  be  willing  to  pay 
slightly  more  for  daily  deliv¬ 
eries,  27%  for  telephone  orders, 
15%  for  pre-war  credit  priv¬ 
ileges.  A  majority  oppose  self- 
service  in  all  departments  ex¬ 
cept  food  and  groceries. 

Mr.  Ackenheil  writes  that  ad¬ 
ditional  specific  surveys  are  al¬ 
ready  being  planned.  The  first 
will  examine  in  detail  the  elec¬ 
tric  and  gas  household  appliance 
situation.  Copies  of  the  present 
survey  may  be  obtained  by  those 
interested  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  Research  Department. 

Visucdizing  an  Audience 
IN  MANY  respects  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  small- 
city  newspaper  has  a  harder  job 
than  his  metropolitan  brother. 
By  and  large  his  prospects  are 
unsophisticated  in  the  ways  of 
advertising  and  need  to  be  sold 
on  the  fundamentals  that  the 
big-town  merchant  usually  takes 
for  granted. 

We  have  an  interesting  letter 
from  William  Albert  Karsch. 
advertising  manager  of  the  Iron- 
wood  ( Mich. )  Daily  Globe,  in 
which  he  tells  how  he  sells  his 
staff  and  retailers  on  the  size 
of  the  Globe’s  circulation. 

’The  Globe’s  ABC  average  is 
7,676.  Mr.  Karsch  lists  the  seven 
moving  picture  theatres  in  his 
trading  area,  whose  combined 
seating  capacity  is  4,833.  To 
these  he  adds  the  capacity  of  the 
auditoriums  in  two  memorial 
buildings  and  arrives  at  a  total 
audience  of  6,833,  if  all  seats 
were  filled. 

This  creates  a  tangible,  fa¬ 
miliar  image  in  the  minds  of  his 
customers  and  makes  it  easy  for 
them  to  understand  the  compari¬ 
son  when  Mr.  Karsch  says  that 
the  Globe  reaches  each  day  not 
7,000  individuals  but  '7,000  fam¬ 
ilies,  totaling  some  30,000  per¬ 
sons. 

There  comes  to  mind  in  this 
connection  another  effective  de¬ 
vice  used  three  or  four  years 
ago  by  a  California  newspaper 
to  help  its  advertisers  visualize 
what  they  got  for  their  money. 
This  newspaper  made  up  a  14- 
line  ad  and  reproduced  it  some 
7,000  times  ( equivalent  to  its  cir¬ 
culation)  in  a  44-page  news¬ 
paper  section.  “This  is  what  we 
give  you  when  you  advertise,” 
said  ^e  copy,  “and  we  deliver 
each  copy  of  your  ad  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  home!” 

A  swell  device — but'  of  course, 
out  of  the  question  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  rationing. 

Retailing  Calendar 
THE  New  York  Mirror  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  endearing  itself  to 
its  retail  customers  (and  pros¬ 
pects)  with  a  simple,  compact 
and  helpful  retailing  calendar 
which  it  has  recently  been  dis¬ 
tributing.  Covering  the  mer¬ 


chandising  period,  February 
through  July,  the  calendar  is 
printed  in  two  colors  on  one 
side  of  a  15  x  17  sheet  of  light¬ 
weight  card  stock.  On  it  is  com¬ 
pressed  an  amazing  amount  of 
pertinent  merchandising  infor¬ 
mation,  to  wit: 

Special  tie-in  or  merchandis¬ 
ing  “weeks,”  public  and  paroch¬ 
ial  school  holidays  (always  big 
shopping  days),  a  month  by 
month  line-up  on  all  important 
merchandising  days,  the  weather 
for  the  same  day  last  year  and 
circulation  of  all  New  York 
newspapers. 

Lee  Tracy,  director  of  sales 
promotion  of  the  Mirror,  says 
sample  copies  are  available  to 
all  interested  promotion  men. 

Promotion  Exhibit 

A  FEATURE  of  the  15th  Annual 

Convention  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Waldorf  in  April  will 
be  a  special  exhibit  of  promotion 


issued  by  the  members  in  th* 
past  year.  Lee  Tracy,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  has  been  appointot 
chairman  of  this  exhibit  and  h« 
sent  out  a  call  for  material.  All 
forms  of  promotion — direct  mail, 
house  ads,  trade  paper  cam¬ 
paigns,  presentations  and  com¬ 
munity  service — will  be  in¬ 
cluded. 


Hirschfield  Ncaned 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  All-American  Newspapm 
Representatives,  Inc.,  held  in 
their  New  York  offices  recently, 
Casey  Hirshfield  was  electad 
president  and  treasurer,  Edwin 
Seymour  re-elected  vic^reai- 
dent,  and  Mrs.  Heiuriette  impB, 
secretary.  Mr.  Hirshfield  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mario  Garcia-Pena  who 
has  been  president  of  All-Ameri¬ 
can  for  the  past  23  years.  Ho 
has  disposed  of  his  business  in¬ 
terests  in  Colombia. 


fOLKS 

BELIEVE  ERIENBS 

By  WILLIAM  H.  HEATH 

►  Best  introduction  to  a  stranger  is  a  mutual 
friend’s. 

►  Folks  believe  their  friends. 

►  Larry  Mason  says  to  his  wife:  “Bill  Carter  told 
me  such  and  such  today.” 

►  He  makes  the  report  with  full  confidence  of  its 
truth.  Bill  is  honest  and  intelligent.  Bill  is  his 
friend.  If  Bill  says  such  and  such  a  thing,  it’s  so. 

►  You  can  make  Larry’s  acquaintance  through  a 
friend  as  close  as  Bill. 

►  You  can  meet  his  wife  and  children  and  Grand¬ 
ma. 

►  You  can  speak  to  them,  confident  your  words 
will  be  accepted  as  truth  .  .  .  Because  you  will 
speak  on  the  introduction  of  a  mutual  friend  in 
whom  they  have  confidence. 

►  Who  is  this  friend? 

►  The  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  that,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  day  by  day  goes  into  more  than  20,000,000 
American  homes. 


c  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  ' 
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The  Limitless  Right-of-Way 


WHAT  Leonardo  da  Vinci  sought  in  the  study  of  birds  was 
what  this  generation  has  created  and  developed — a  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  human  flight. 

But  we  have  found  infinitely  more — a  means  of  commercial 
and  cultural  intercourse  between  towns,  cities,  states  and  nations 
which  meets,  with  dramatic  timeliness,  America’s  economic  as 
well  as  military  needs. 

This  nation’s  air  transport  system  has  brought  ait  travel 
within  practical  reach  of  millions.  Tomorrow,  the  Airlines  which 
created  this  system  will  continue  its  expansion.  In  thousands  of 
communities,  one  will  be  able  to  choose  a  destination — Toledo 
or  Timbuctoo— and  head  for  it  at  three  or  more  miles  a  minute. 

This  expansion  means  that  the  Airlines  will  spend  millions  at 
a  time  when  the  nation’s  economy  most  needs  such  expenditure. 


But  a  far  greater  stimulant  will  be  the  many  new  types  of  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise  which  the  speed  and  flexibility  of  air  transporta¬ 
tion  will  help  create — developing  a  need  for  millions  of  workers, 
many  new  skills. 

More  than  any  other  one  group  in  the  world,  the  Airlines  of 
the  United  States  have  carried  the  responsibility  and  the  risk 
of  opening  the  limitless  right-of-way  of  the  sky.  They  have 
paved  it  with  more  than  two  billion  miles  of  experience.  'They 
intend  to  bring  it  finally  to  the  threshold  of  every  man’s  door. 


When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations  early;  please  cancel  early 
if  plans  change.  When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery  by  dis~ 
patching  shipments  as  soon  as  they're  ready.  Air  Transport  Associa¬ 
tion,  1515  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.C. 


Here’s  a  New  Slant 
On  Men’s  Wear  Copy 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


THERE  ARE  STILL 
UNDISCOVERED 
CONTINENTS 


(No.  74  in  a  series) 

OVER  the  past  25  years  we  have, 

on  several  occasions,  assisted 
manufacturers  of  men’s  wearing 
apparel.  One  year  we  contrib¬ 
ute  every  month  to  a  national 
trade  paper,  an  article  on  how 
to  see  men  better  clothing  and 
dress  accessories. 

In  addition  to  these  “chores" 
we  have,  on  several  occasions 
worked  for  a  few  hours,  or  few 
days,  behind  the  counters  of 
several  men’s  stores,  located  in 
small  towns  and  in  la^e  cities. 

From  these  experiences,  and 
the  constant  criticism  of  our 
office  force,  has  come  the  belief 
that  many  men’s  stores  can  be 
sold  a  slightly  different  kind  of 
advertising,  and  on  a  continuous 
schedule,  if  someone  on  your 
staff  will  take  the  time  to  do  a 
little  research  work  in  your 
market — this  research  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  your  own  male  staff,  and 
a  few  interviews  with  the  men’s 
stores  in  your  market  who  may 
or  may  not  have  been  regular 
customers. 

Brands  Ars  Here  to  Stay 

Before  offering  suggestions 
about  new  copy,  we  would  like 
to  review  briefly  the  status  of 
Nationally  Advertised  Brands  of 
men’s  apparel.  Twenty  years 
ago,  dozens  of  manufacturers, 
catering  exclusively  to  men, 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
our  weekly  magazines. 

Beginning  in  1930,  this  adver¬ 
tising  started  to  shrink  and  until 
Esquire  got  around  to  doing 
something  about  men’s  apparel 
advertising,  this  classification 
just  drifted  around. 

After  Esquire  had  gained  the 
cooperation  of  some  of  our 
larger  stores,  and  later,  smart 
shops  in  our  smaller  cities,  re¬ 
tailers  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
idea  that  men  will  buy  so-called 
nationally  advertised  ttiings 
more  quickly  than  they  will  buy 
items  that  carry  only  the  store 
name. 

As  a  result,  you  can  now  walk 
into  thousands  of  stores  in  our 
larger  cities,  as  well  as  towns 
under  5,000,  and  find  brand 
names  that  men  accept,  and 
price  tickets  that  are.  in  some 
instances,  double  what  they 
were  20  years  ago. 

But  fine  merchandise,  nation¬ 
ally  known  brand  names,  need 
something  more  which,  to  us  is 
this — a  personal  service  that  can 
be  rendered  without  making 
yourself  seem  like  a  busybody 
or  smart  aleck  critic. 

Just  why  is  the  average  man 
so  set  on  wearing  the  same  style 
hat,  same  color  necktie,  same 
style  of  shoes,  same  style  of 
shirt,  underwear,  night  cloffies, 
garters,  and  suits.  ’The  answer 
is  that  many  men’s  stores  refxise 
to  change  their  advertising  copy, 
and  when  a  man  enters  their 
store  they  simply  fill  his  order, 
take  his  money,  smile  and  call  it 
a  sale. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  lay¬ 


ing  out  a  new  campaign  for 
some  men’s  store  in  your  market 
is  to  find  out  from  your  own 
men,  drivers,  bookkeepers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  others,  something  about 
their  own  purchases  of  men’s 
clothing  and  accessories  during 
the  past  12  months.  ’This  is  nec¬ 
essary  if  you  are  to  sell  the 
prospect  the  idea  that  there  is 
still  a  lot  of  business  around, 
with  men  over  the  draft  age. 

’Tenonalized"  Copy 

From  our  files  we  have  se¬ 
lected  two  of  the  many  personal, 
lightly  written  pieces  of  copy 
that  tell  better  than  10  pages 
of  explanation,  just  what  we 
mean  by  “Personalized”  copy. 

’The  first  ad  carries  a  headline 
that  raises  this  question:  “Just 
what  is  an  Alligator  Raincoat?’’ 
’Then  follows  the  copy:  “It  cov¬ 
ers  the  body.  It  repels  rain.  It 
looks  good,  wet  or  dry.  It  lasts 
so  long  that  you  may  tire  of  it 
— note  we  said  you  may.  Most 
men  don’t.  It’s  the  finest  made 
raincoat  we  have  ever  sold.  It 
costs  a  little  more,  but.  on  a 
yearly  wearing  schedule,  the 
darn^  thing  costs  so  little  we 
hate  to  tell  you  the  annual  cost 
of  this  health-protecting,  smart¬ 
appearing  raincoat.  Why  not 
get  one  now.  It’s  going  to  rain 
one  of  these  days.” 

List  raincoats  &  prices  ( Signa¬ 
ture). 

Another  one  explains  why  this 
store  carries  so  large  a  stock 
of  neckties.  ’The  headline  states: 
“Several  hundred  ties  here  all 
the  time.”  ’The  copy  that  fol¬ 
lows  is  written  in  a  light,  easy 
vein.  “Why  do  we  carry  so 
large  a  stock  of  ties?  For  one 
very  simple  reason.  We  always 
try  to  help  our  friends  select  ties 
that  really  fit  their  personalities. 
Well,  you  can’t  do  that  with  a 
few  dozen  ties — you  need  hun¬ 
dreds  to  select  from.  And  that’s 
why  we  carp'^  the  largest  stock 
of  fine  ties  in  these  parts!” 

( List  ties  and  prices  ( Signature ) 

The  store  that  concentrates  on 
nationally  advertised  lines,  is  in 
a  better  position  to  guarantee 
satisfaction  than  the  one  that 
never  buys  more  than  one  ship¬ 
ment  from  a  manufacturer  at 
cut  prices  or  on  a  job  lot  basis. 

Small  ads,  three  times  a  week, 
with  prices  or  price  ranges,  will 
do  the  job.  If  your  prospect  is 
limited  in  the  amount  of  money 
he  can  spend,  ads  as  small  as 
five  inches  single  column  will 
do  the  job. 

Manufacturers  in  every  town 
and  city  in  the  country  are  now 
thinking  about  post-war  busi¬ 
ness.  Why  shouldn’t  our  re¬ 
tailer  friends  be  just  as  much 
concerned  about  their  future 
selling  and  advertising  plans  as 
the  manufacturer?  Men’s  ap¬ 
parel  stores  in  your  town  can 
be  sold  a  better  way  to  adver¬ 
tise:  and  a  good  time  to  get 
them  started  on  the  right  track 
is  now  . 


OoLUMBUS  had  a  definite 
goal — a  westbound  sea  route 
to  Asia.  But  what  he  found 
was  a  new  continent — a  new 
source  of  Nature’s  wealth. 

Modem  research  also  has 
its  goals:  it,  too,  is  discover¬ 
ing  new  resources.  Starting 
from  the  knowns  of  science, 
it  charts  its  voyages  into  the 
unknown.  Behind  each  voy¬ 
age  is  a  theory  that  there  is 
a  passageway. 

But  research  doesn’t  hold 
stubbornly  to  its  theories.  If 
it  finds  islands  instead  of  a 
continent,  it  accepts  them,  for 
it  exp>ects  the  unexpected.  It 
studies  their  relation  to  the 
known  lands  of  science.  And 
on  the  basis  of  its  increased 
knowledge,  it  makes  revised 
plans  tor  progress.  There  is 
always  a  continent  ahead. 

Just  what  research  will  dis¬ 
close  can  never  be  forecast. 


But  history  has  proved  that 
from  research  flow  discoverio 
of  value  to  mankind.  From 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratoria 
there  has  p>oured  a  full  stream 
of  improvements  in  the  tek- 
phone  art. 

Bell  Telephone  Labora¬ 
tories  has  kept  America  lead¬ 
ing  the  world  in  telephony. 
And  its  researches  have  con¬ 
tributed  importantly  to  other 
arts  of  communication— to 
the  phonograph  and  sound- 
motion  pictures,  to  radio 
broadcasting  and  television. 

Today,  as  ever  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  its  efforts  in  research 
and  design  are  devoted  to  the 
war  needs  of  the  nation. 

When  peace  comes,  its  or¬ 
ganized  teams  of  research 
scientists  and  engineers  will 
continue  to  explore  and  in¬ 
vent  and  perfect  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  telephony. 
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With  lowest  cost  per  page  per  m. 


parade 


PARADE  not  only  offers  advertisers  the 
lowest  cost  per  page  per  thousand,  but 
independent  surveys  prove  Parade  is  the  best- 
read  national  magazine  section.  Ask  us  to 
show  them  to  you. 

Parade’s  high  readership  among  2,000,000 
families  carries  right  over  into  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns!  Space  is  still  available. 

The  special  Parade  technique  of  pre-edit¬ 
ing  picture-stories  is  responsible  for  its  out¬ 
standing  readership.  For  pointers  on  this 
technique,  read  below. 


has  leadership  in  readership  among  national  magazine  sections 
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THE  NATION’S  PARENTS  are  worried  about  wartime  temptations 
to  which  youth  is  exposed.  Parade  planned  and  pre-^ited  a 
picture-story  around  this  subiect,  entitled,  "America  Rings  the 
Curfew.”  Moral;  the  curfew  stops  trouble  before  it  starts. 


PARADE’S  SCENARIO  showed  how  innocent  play  on  the  streets  at 
night  can  lead  to  trouble,  when  young  boys  meet  bad  companions. 
It  showed  how,  in  over  500  cities  and  towns,  teen-age  boys  and 
girls  must  hurry  home  at  the  sound  of  the  9  o’clock  curfew. 


Njshville  Irnnc^sean 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times 

Nowaik  Star-Ledger 

Portland  Me.  Sunday  Telegram 

Syracuse  Herald-Amcrican 

Toledo  Times 


Akron  Beacun  lournal 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Post 
Chicago  Sun 

0en«er  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 
El  Paso  Times 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times- Union  Washington  Post 
Voungstown  Vindicator 

Total  Circulation  2,000,000 
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PHOTOORAPHS  and  captions  combined  to  make  this  story 
as  vivid  and  real  as  a  movie  on  paper.  Characters  were 
picked  and  posed,  to  play  parts  as  typical  individuals. 
More  about  Parade’s  ^itorial  methods  next  month. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photogs  Drown 
To  Several 
Top  Contests 

Waste  Paper  Campaign 
Competition  Offers 
Lucrative  Returns 
By  Jack  Price 

If  it  were  possible  we  would 
designate  this  week  as  news  pic¬ 
ture  contest  week.  The  unusual 
amount  of  material  on  various 
picture  competitions  and  exhi¬ 
bitions,  recently  received,  causes 
us  to  devote  this  column  to  such 
activities. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Exhibit  of 
the  Press  Photographers  Associ¬ 
ation,  of  New  York,  opens  for 
public  inspection  March  25,  and 
will  remain  on  display  until 
April  23,  at  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry,  New  York. 

This  affair  has  almost  become 
a  national  institution.  Prior  to 
the  public’s  inspection,  the  pho¬ 
tographs  are  judged  in  compe¬ 
tition  for  awards  in  various  cate¬ 
gories. 

Candido  Wins  Award 
First  prize  in  the  Spot  News 
Class  went  to  Pat  Candido,  staff 
photographer  of  the  Daily  News, 
for  his  entry  entitled,  "Harlem 
Riot.”  The  award  also  includes 
the  Harvey  Duell  Trophy.  The 
picture  shows  a  policeman  haul¬ 
ing  a  bleeding  negro,  who  was 
arrested,  to  the  police  station. 

The  entry,  “Portrait  of  a 
Hero,”  by  Irving  Haberman,,  PM 
staff  photographer,  won  first 
honors  in  the  Portrait  and  Per¬ 
sonality  Class.  The  picture  is  of 
a  soldier  who  rescued  many  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Penn.  Railroad  wreck 
near  Philadelphia.  Haberman 
also  won  first  place  in  the  Pic¬ 
torial  Class  with  his  entry, 
“Framed  by  Frost,”  a  picture 
taken  at  a  fire  in  a  Brooklyn 
lumber  yard. 

John  Rooney,  Associated  Press 
staff  photographer,  won  the  Carl 
Thusgaard  Memorial  Award  for 
the  best  picture  in  the  Sports 
Class,  with  his  entry,  “Double 
Header,”  a  photo  showing  two 
horses  and  their  riders  spilled 
at  the  Saratoga  Meet  held  at 
Belmont  Park  last  August.  An¬ 
thony  Camerano,  AP  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  was  awarded  first 
prize  in  the  Speedlite  Class,  for 
his  photo  taken  at  a  prizefight 
and  entitled,  “Cleo  Clouted.” 

Arthur  Sasse,  International 
News  Photos  staff  photographer, 
won  first  honors  in  the  Feature 
Class  for  his  photograph  blow¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Emma  Van  Coutren 
sitting  at  the  window  of  her 
home,  waiting  for  the  return  of 
her  seven  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters  who  are  in  the  armed  forces. 

Waste  Contest  Rtiles 
THE  following  rules  will  govern 
the  entries  in  the  National 
News  Picture  Contest  being 
staged  by  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Campaign. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all 
press  photographers.  Photo¬ 
graphs  must  be  entered  and  post¬ 
marked  not  later  than  April  15, 


WINNING  PHOTO 

This  photo,  entitled  "Horlem  Riot." 
by  Pot  Candido,  New  York  Daily 
News  staff  photographer,  won  first 
prize  in  the  Spot  News  Gloss  and 
the  Harvey  J.  Duell  award  in  the 
9th  Annual  Exhibit  of  the  Press 
Photographers  Aasociation  of  New 
York.  Inc„  at  the  Museiun  of  Sci¬ 
ence  ond  Industry.  Radio  City, 
New  York. 


1944.  Prints  should  be  8  x  10 
size  with  glossy  finish  preferred. 
All  pictures  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Campaign  with  per¬ 
mission  of  release  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  any  form  that  will  aid 
the  war  effort. 

All  photographs  must  be 
marked  clearly  on  the  back  with 
the  name  of  the  paper,  town, 
state  and  description  of  sub¬ 
ject.  The  judges’  decision  will 
be  final.  No  photos  will  be  re¬ 
turned. 

Subjects  of  photographs  will 
be  judged  for  the  best  pictorial 
description  of  how  wastepaper 
is  desperately  needed  for  the 
war  effort,  ^e  purpose  being 
to  educate  the  public  about  this 
serious  situation.  Photographs 
suggested  include  the  methods 
of  collections  or  processing  or 
manufacturing  wastepaper  on  its 
way  for  use  in  the  war. 

Chicago  Awards 
A  SPECIAL  award  of  an  en¬ 
graved  wrist  watch  and  War 
Bond  prizes  totaling  more  than 
$350  to  photographers  whose  en¬ 
tries  in  the  second  annual  photo 
exhibit  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Association  at 
Chicago’s  Stevens  Hotel  were 
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judged  most  graphic  by  promi¬ 
nent  business  organizations  and 
the  general  public  were  high¬ 
lights  of  the  showing,  which 
closed  March  9. 

Comprising  more  than  400  of 
the  best  news  photographs  of 
Chicago  metropolitan  life  in 
1943,  the  exhibit  began  Feb.  25. 
Among  the  30,000  persons  who 
viewed  the  pictures  free  of 
charge  were  numerous  school 
groups,  members  of  candid  cam¬ 
era  clubs,  persons  interested  in 
photography  and  the  general 
public. 

’Throughout  the  exhibits  the 
public  was  invited  to  express  a 
preference  for  the  best  three 
pictures  on  display.  Results  of 
the  public  ballot  announced  this 
week  showed  the  winners  to  be 
John  Mendicino,  Sun,  who  will 
receive  an  engraved  wrist  watch 
from  fellow-members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

Joseph  Kordick,  Sim,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  $50  bond  for  the 
best  human  interest  photo  from 
Russell  W.  Hedstrom,  president 
of  the  Oscar  W.  Hedstrom  Corp., 
Chicago  war  plant,  for  his  pic¬ 
ture,  “Ronnie’s  First  Haircut.” 

Awards  of  $25  bonds  in  this 
category  went  to  Edward  Miley, 
Herald  -  American,  and  Ralph 
Walters,  Times. 

Best  war  plant  or  war  news 
picture  awards  were  made  by 
Victor  A.  Irvine,  sales  promotion 
manager  for  Motorola  Radio 
Corp.  First  prize,  a  $50  bond, 
was  won  by  Captain  Leonard 
Bartholomew,  Chicago  Tribune, 
now  with  the  Army  overseas,  for 


his  photo.  “A  Helping  Hand." 
Other  awards  in  this  category 
went  to  Sid  Samuels.  Sun,  and 
Jack  Lembeck,  Herald-Ameri- 
can. 

Awards  in  the  best  sports  pk- 
ture  division  presented  by  Co¬ 
lumbia  Pictures  Corporatioo 
were  won  by  William  Sturm. 
Sun;  Edward  Maloney,  AP,  and 
Edward  Feeney,  Tribune. 

Honorable  mentions  in  the 
public  ballot  were  made  to 
Swain  Scalf.  William  McCorUe 
and  Edward  McGill,  president  ol 
the  association,  all  of  the  Trib¬ 
une;  Ed  Miley  of  the  Herald- 
American;  Bill  Sturm  of  the 
Sun;  Joe  Zack  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  John  C.  Rich¬ 
ardson  of  the  newsreels. 

bh  the  Bag 

WE  just  learned  that  George 

Skadding,  formerly  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  one  of  the  top-flight 
men  in  the  Washington  bureau, 
resigned  from  that  organization 
to  join  the  staff  of  Life. 

Murray  Befler,  who  for  the 
past  year  served  as  coordinator 
for  the  Still  Picture  Pool  in 
Honolulu,  has  rejoined  the  AP 
staff  at  San  Francisco. 

Joe  Rosenthal,  former  AP  pho¬ 
tographer  who' has  been  serving 
with  the  U,  S.  Merchant  Marine 
Service,  is  now  back  on  the  AP 
staff  at  San  Francisco. 

Peter  J.  Carroll,  AP  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  assigned  to  Norfolk, 
has  left  for  another  port  to  em¬ 
bark  overseas  for  duty  as  a  wu 
correspondent. 


IMPORTANT 
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to  the  People  who  Produce 
your  Electric  Light 


7^e  Charies  A.  Co/tn  Foundation 

confers  a  special  citation  for 
distinguished  wartime  achievement 
on  the 

ELECTRIC  UGHTand  POWER  INDUSTRY 


‘Faced  with  um0recedenled  demands,  the  Electric  Light  and  Power  In¬ 
dustry  has  met  every  war-prodnction  regnirement  without  delay  and  without 
impairment  of  its  Peacetime  services  to  the  public.  This  achievement  merits 
the  appreciation  not  only  of  American  industry  but  of  the  entire  nation,  ” 

-FROM  THB  CITATION 


What  Is  the  Charles  A.  CoffiN  Feundotioa? 


The  purpose  of  the  Charles  A.  Coffin  Foun¬ 
dation  is  to  encourage  and  reward  distin¬ 
guished  achievement  in  the  electrical  field  by 
"prizes  to  employees;  by  recognition  to  lighting, 
posver,  and  railway  companies  for  improvement 
in  service  to  the  public;  by  fellowships  to  deserv¬ 
ing  graduate  students;  and  by  the  grant  of  funds 
for  research  svork  at  technical  schools  and  colleges.” 

Establishment  of  the  awards  was  announced 
twenty-two  years  ago  in  a  statement  issued  by 
President  Swope  and  dated  December  2,  1922; 

"On  Moy  16, 1922,  CharUj  A.  Cofin  in  kis  TStk 
year  retired  from  ike  attire  leaderihip  of  ike  General 
Electric  Company.  Mr.  Cofin  has  been  identified  witk 
ike  development  of  ike  electrical  industry  since  1SS2. 
He  was  ike  founder  and  creator  of  ike  General  Electric 
Company,  of  wkick  ke  has  been  the  inspiration  and 
leader  for  thirty  years. 

"As  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  Mr.  Cofin’s 
great  work  not  only  for  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  but  also  for  the  entire  electrical  industry  and  witk 
the  desire  to  make  this  appreciation  enduring  and  con¬ 
structive  as  Mr.  Cofin’s  life  and  work  have  been,  ike 
Board  of  Directors  of  ike  General  Electric  Company 
created  on  kis  retirement  and  now  desires  to  announce 
Ike  ‘Charles  A.  Cofin  f  oundalion.' " 

Gerard  Swope,  President 


XHIS  citation  is  richly  merited 
—for  here  is  a  branch  of  industry  that 
has  done  a  remarkable  war  job  that  has 
not  been  generally  recognized. 

If  electric  power  should  fail,  or  if  it  be 
too  little  or  too  late,  the  disastrous  ef¬ 
fects  would  startle  all  America.  Vital 
machines  would  be  motionless.  Millions 
of  homes  would  be  cold— and  an  eerie 
blackout  would  descend  over  the  land. 

But,  electricity  has  not  failed.  Rather, 
in  1943  twice  as  much  power  was  pro¬ 
duced  as  in  the  year  before  the  war— 
with  the  minimum  of  new  facilities— and 
despite  large  losses  of  skilled  employees 
to  the  Armed  Services. 

In  the  words  of  J.  A.  Krug,  Director, 
Office  of  War  Utilities  of  W.P.B.,“Power 
men  — public  and  private  — should  be 
proud  of  the  job  that  has  been  done  in 


providing  power  supply.  Power  has 
never  been  too  little  or  too  late.” 


We  of  General  Electric,  who  have  built 
a  large  part  of  the  electric  equipment 
which  generates,  distributes,  and  uses 
the  electric  power  of  America,  take  pride 
in  the  way  this  equipment  is  standing 
up  under  the  strain  of  “forced  draft” 
wartime  operation. 

Many  of  the  men  and  women  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  remarkable  record  are  your 
neighbors— the  manager  or  meter  reader 
who  lives  across  the  street,  the  girl  in  the 
accounting  department  who  is  in  your 
bridge  club,  the  lineman  with  whom  you 
bowled  last  night.  A  word  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  you  to  them  will  lend  added  sig¬ 
nificance  to  this  well  deserved  citation. 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 


Inv«*t  in  Your  Country's  Futuro 

-BUY  WAR  BONDS 


"Yank''  Taylor 
Aids  Newsmen 
On  Army  Beat 


Lt  CoL  b  Former 
Newsman,  Now  Heads 
PRO  in  Chicago  Area 


Bt  IAMES  E.  BULGER 


I  oMt  him  in  the  elevator  in 
the  20  North  Wacker  Building. 
Chicago,  where  headquarters  of 
the  Sixth  Ser* 
vice  Command 
of  the  Army 
Service  Forces 
is  housed.  He 
was  a  veteran  in 
newspaper 
woric.  ^  and  I 
had  covered  as¬ 
signments  to¬ 
gether  b  ef  o  r  e 
the  first  world 
war. 

“What's  cook-  ,  _  .  _  , 

ing?”  I  asked.  CoL  Torlor 

"Some  WAC 

was  shot  in  her  hotel  room,”  he 
answered. 

“You’ll  never  find  out  what 
happened,”  I  offered. 

“ITie  hell  I  won’t.”  he  argued. 
“The  Army  ain’t  what  it  used  to 
be.” 


Taylor  Hoads  Operations 

I  knew  what  my  friend  was 
talking  about  when  sometime 
later  I  was  sitting  at  Lt.  Col. 
Oscar  N.  Taylor’s  desk.  The 
colonel  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
"Yank.”  In  the  Army  he  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  public  relations  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Sixth  Service  Com¬ 
mand. 

I  had  known  Yank  since  some¬ 
time  in  1924,  when  he  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  Army 
and  took  a  Job  on  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post.  When  that  ven¬ 
erable  institution  folded  up, 
Yank,  got  into  public  relations. 
Later  he  went  to  the  Chicago 
Times  as  radio  editor,  and  up 
until  February,  1942,  served  as 
ni^t  dty  editor. 

“The  whole  thing  is  pretty 
simple,”  he  told  me.  “So  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  it  has  been 
epitomized  by  General  Aurand 
(Major  General  H.  S.  Aurand. 
Commanding  General,  Sixth 
Service  Command).  The  gen¬ 
eral  says:  ’This  Army  belongs  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  we  are  ac¬ 
countable  to  them  for  our  con¬ 
duct  of  it  Consequently,  they 
must  be  given  all  possible  in¬ 
formation  concerning  it  whether 
it’s  good  or  bad.  So  long  as  we 
maintain  that  principle,  we  will 
be  doing  our  Job  in  the  way  the 
people  of  the  country  want  us  to 
do  it.  ’This  is  not  our  Army. 
The  Army  belongs  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.’  ” 

At  this  Juncture  Major  George 
Mack  Johnson.  United  Press, 
Associated  Press,  and  New  York 
Herald  TVibune  veteran,  dropped 
in.  He  supervises  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities  of  the  field  poets, 
camps  and  stations  within  the 
Sendee  Command. 

The  Sixth  Service  Command, 
it  seems,  covers  the  states  of  Il¬ 


linois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
Under  Colonel  ’Taylor  Is  a  de¬ 
puty  director.  Major  Wayne 
King,  better  known  as  the 
“Waltz  King"  of  the  ether  waves. 
Radio  and  special  events  are  Ma¬ 
jor  King’s  principal  occupations. 

First  Lieut.  Paula  T.  Amreln 
of  the  WAC  heads  the  radio  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  office.  She  lived  in 
Oakland.  Cal.:  majored  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  and  worked  for  six  years 
as  an  advertising  copywriter  on 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

First  Lieut.  Patricia  Stribling. 
also  of  the  WAC,  Is  chief  of  spe¬ 
cial  events.  She  hails  from  l^s 
Moines  and  graduated  from  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 

Contacts  Photegrcqihera 

From  the  newspaperman’s 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  key 
cogs  in  the  organization  is  Cap¬ 
tain  W.  Harris  Coates.  As  chief 
of  the  press  section,  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  contacts  with  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers.  Cap¬ 
tain  Coates  was  with  the  U.P.  in 
Lansing  for  more  than  two  years. 
He  spent  several  months  in 
Sprin^eld,  111.,  in  the  U.P.  bu¬ 
reau;  was  in  Cairo  during  the 
1935  Ohio  River  flood,  and  .served 
as  assistant  city  editor,  copy¬ 
writer.  and  telegranh  editor  on 
the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

Captain  Charles  A.  Lewis  is 
chief  of  the  administrative  sec¬ 
tion.  He  edited  and  owned  re¬ 
sort  newsnaners  in  Michigan: 
.sold  advertising  in  Detroit,  and 
was  in  charge  of  informational 
service  at  Wavne  University. 

Sergeant  James  Cannon,  re¬ 
porter.  feature  writer,  sports 
writer,  and  columnist  for  the 
v»in  Yorir  World  Telegram,  New 
York  Dally  News,  and  New  York 
Journal  -  American,  is  also  a 
member  of  the  staff. 

’The  Gardiner  CJeneral  Hos¬ 
pital.  which  before  the  war  was 
the  Chicago  Beach  Hotel,  is 
.served  in  public  relations  bv  Lt. 
Alton  D.  Farber.  ’The  lieutenant 
m-aduated  from  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  in  1940  with  a 
R.A.  degree,  cum  laude.  He  ma¬ 
jored  in  journalism.  Before  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Armv  he  was  in  pub¬ 
licity  work  in  New  York. 

Out  in  the  fleld.  Major  A.  E. 
Mealiff.  of  the  Medical  Adminis¬ 
trative  Corps,  is  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  for  Camp  Grant. 
When  the  major  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Illinois,  he 
went  into  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  .American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation. 

Later  he  took  on  publicity  for 
the  National  Committee  on  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Club  Work.  He  han¬ 
dled  publicity  for  the  33rd  Divi¬ 
sion.  War  Veterans’  Association 
for  several  years  and  publicity 
for  the  medical  chapter  for  the 
Reserve  Officers’  Association. 

Public  relations  at  Fort  Sheri¬ 
dan  is  handled  by  Captain  Fred 
H.  Dettmar,  whose  principal 
newspaper  experience  was  on 
community  papers  in  Oak  Park. 
Before  going  into  the  Army  he 
was  assistant  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chicago  Motor 
Club. 

Captain  ’Thomas  K.  Blender, 
public  relations  officer  of  Camp 
Ellis,  joined  the  Sixth  Service 
Command,  public  relations 
branch,  March  2,  1942.  where  he 


served  as  executive  officer  for 
Colonel  Taylor  for  eight  months 
before  being  appointed  public 
relations  officer  for  Camp  Ellis. 

He  was  city  editor  of  the  Peo¬ 
ria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript  and 
was  employed  by  that  paper  in 
various  editorial  capacities  from 
1927  until  he  entered  the  service. 

Another  member  of  Colonel 
Taylor’s  staff  is  Lt.  William  K. 
Forrest,  public  relations  officer 
for  the  Mayo  General  Hospital 
in  Galesburg.  Forrest  was  a  free 
lance  fiction  writer,  a  sales  su¬ 
pervisor,  publicity  man,  copy¬ 
writer,  proprietor  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  a  sports  reporter, 
and  an  actor. 

“As  you  see,”  said  Major  John¬ 
son,  “the  majority  of  us  are 
newspaper  men,  and  naturally 
our  relations  with  the  press  are 
carried  on  in  the  same  manner 
that  we  would  appreciate  if  we 
were  working  on  the  story.” 


Indicates  Press 
Role  in  Future 
Of  Aviation 


“When  aviation  finally  reaches 
full  stature,  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  will  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  important  role  they 
have  played  in  fostering  an  in¬ 
dustry  producing  such  profound 
effects  on  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  the  country,”  A.  M. 
Rochlen,  director,  industrial  and 
public  relations,  Douglas  Air¬ 
craft  Co.,  Inc.,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week. 

Mr.  Rochlen’s  statement  is  in 
the  tenor  of  those  made  last  fall 
(E&P,  Sept.  p.  12)  during 
National  Newspaper  Week  by 
representatives  of  the  different 
airlines. 

“We  are  in  accord  with  the 
idea  held  generally,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “that  air  transport  will 
make  tremendous  progress  as 
soon  as  the  military  situation 
permits  airlines  to  operate  under 
normal  conditions. 


tions  are  beyond  the  control  oftf 
the  aviation  industry.  M 

’"They  are  based  on  one  c«il 
tral  problem:  How  quickly,  eQfl 
ciently  and  judiciously  can  tdl 
government  extricate  itself  fr«3 
the  vast  web  of  control  a^B 
ownership  which  the  necesrifiiS 
of  war  have  forced  it  to  aasugMl 
and  leave  the  aviation  indtiig3 
to  normal  growth  and  devdoM 
molt  under  the  impetus  of  ptfl 
vate  enterprise?”  ^ 

He  suggests  as  among  the  ns*  ^ 
jor  considerations  in  settUag 
this  problem:  the  disposal^ 
surplus  military  aircraft;  the  dk- 
posal  of  surplus  aircraft  niaa» 
facturing  plants  owned  by  tfeal 
government;  the  establishnsM 
of  new  domestic  and  intssB 
national  air  routes;  and  the  piM 
tection  of  aircraft  company  !■ 
nancial  structures  by  provkttfl 
for  prompt  settlement  of  caifl 
celled  contracts  and  for  reason* 
able  allowances  for  reserves. 

Rochlen  concluded  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  because  the  gOTetig 
ment  is  so  deeply  involved  in 
the  aircraft  industry  and  bod 
cause  all  of  these  problems  wiS 
be  subject  to  political  actioou 
the  public  should  be  fully  iw-^ 
formed  on  all  the  facts. 

In  line  with  this  he  asserted 
that  newspapers  need  no  assu^ 
ance  of  the  important  part  the^ 
will  play,  saying,  ’’Newspai>ai|[ 
are  a  primary  means  of  reachlifl 
the  public,  and  all  branches 
the  industry  will  undoubted^ 
use  them,  as  well  as  other  advM 
tising  media,  to  increase  pubifl 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  avliH 
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Sees  Bright  Future 

’“The  moment  hostilities  cease 
the  public  can  expect  to  see  new 
air  routes  established  to  all 
parts  of  the  world:  domestic 
airlines,  already  well  organized, 
will  be  extended,  and  their  serv¬ 
ice  augmented  and  improved.” 

He  also  believes  that  the 
“family  plane”  has  very  real 
possibilities. 

Despite  these  cheerful  pros¬ 
pects,  Mr.  Rochlen  warns,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  peacetime  the  in¬ 
dustry  cannot  be  maintained  at 
its  wartime  level  of  production. 
’The  current  volume  of  such  pro¬ 
duction,  according  to  OWI  fig¬ 
ures,  is  nearly  20  billion  dollars, 
one-seventh  of  our  national  in¬ 
come,  and  more  than  five  times 
the  dollar  volume  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  in  its  best  year. 

“There  are  many  grave  prob¬ 
lems,”  the  aircrart  spokesman 
continued,  “facing  both  trans¬ 
port  and  manufacturing  di¬ 
visions  of  the  industry  which 
must  be  solved  without  delay  if 
aviation  is  to  live  up  to  the 
expectations  of  becoming  one  of 
the  bright  spots  of  the  post-war 
world. 

’"Hie  decisions  on  these  ques- 
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Setting  The  Sun  in  His  Sights 


To  l)e  in  on  the  setting  of  the  "rising 
si^n”. . .  to  t»ke  an  active  part  in  the 
demise  of  Tojo’s  fal'-flung  empire . . . 
is  the  fond  dream  of  many  a  neophyte 
aerial  gunner.  Buf  it  takes  more  than 
dreatns  to  turn  a  kid  from  M.ain  Street 
into  a  skilled  warrior  of  the  skies,  who 
must  one  day  knock  dorwn  the  best  the 
Japs  can  throw  at  him.  Ittakes  training. 
Training  so  close  to  the  realthing  that 
the  difference  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

Tliat  is  why  the  Army  Air  Forces  is 
using  the  Fairchild  twin-motofred 
trainer,  known  as  the  GUNNEIR,  for 
advanced  instruction  of  the  thousands 
of  n^'  gunners  needed  this  year. 

With  equipment  similar  in  many 
respects  to  that  of  Lihefators  and  For¬ 
tresses,  the  GTNNER  accommodates 

;|:^AIRCHILD 


an  instruction  pilot,  a  student  pilot,  a 
nose  gunner,  a  power-turret  gunner 
and  a  gunnery  instructor.  And  best  of 
all  it  provides  ample  room  for  students 
and  instructot-s  alike  to  make  training 
under  simulated  combat  conditions 
easy  to  accotnplish. 

In  designing  and  building  the  GUN¬ 
NER  great  pains  were  taken  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  essential  details  of  heavy 
combat  ships.  It  is  the  only  gunnery 
trainer  having  a  tricycle  landing  gear 
to  provide  takeoff  and  landing  charac¬ 
teristics  similar  to  the  big  bombers. 

For  that  indicative  "touch  of  tomorrow 
in  the  planes  of  today,”  this  product 
of  Fairchild  engineering  takes  an  hon¬ 
ored  place  in  a  long  line  of  outstanding 
aviation  achievements. 

BUY  U.S.  WAR  BONOS  AND  STAMPS 


AT-21  GUNNER,  with  Duramolded  skin  of 
plastic-bonded  plywood,  is  powered  by  two 
520  bp.  Ranger  engines.  Ceiling  22,150  feet, 
normu  range  905  miles,  top  speed  223  mph. 
Army  test  pilots  call  it  ’’one  of  the  sweetest 
flying  ships  we  ever  handled.” 
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Schweizer  Nconed 
By  Chicago  Sun 

Chicago,  March  15 — Carl  L. 
Schweizer,  assistant  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chi' 
cago  Sun,  has  been  named 
classified  manager  of  the  Sun, 
succeeding  L.  J.  Frenkel,  re- 
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West  End 


All  oth 
TOTAL  J 


eral  months  of  poor  health.  Al*  signed. 

though  known  in  recent  years  Mr.  Schweizer  joined  the  Sun’s 
chiefly  as  a  novelist,  author  of  classified  department  at  the  in- 
the  “Judge  Priest”  stories,  and  ception  of  the  new  paper  in  1941, 
as  a  motion  picture  actor,  he  having  been  with  the  Chicago 
started  his  career  as  a  reporter  Daily  News  classified  depart- 
for  the  Paducah  (Ky.)  News,  ment  for  five  years  previously, 
became  editor  at  the  age  of  19  He  formerly  operated  his  own 
and  later  staff  correspondent  for  advertising  agency,  C.  L. 
the  Louisville  Post,  where  he  Schweizer  Company,  which  later 
also  wrote  a  humorous  column,  became  Schweizer-Steitz  Com- 
“Sour  Mash.”  In  1904  Cobb  ob-  pany.  Mr.  Frenkel  who  had 
tained  a  position  on  the  New  previously  been  associated  with 
York  Sun,  then  was  rewrite  man  several  W.  R.  Hearst  Newspa- 
and  reporter  for  the  New  York  pers  and  has  had  wide  experi- 
World  imtil  1911  when  he  en-  ence  in  the  classified  field  with 
tered  the  magazine  field.  other  papers,  was  chosen  classi- 

Hkndrik  Willem  van  Loon,  62,  fled  manager  of  the  Sun  when 
author,  journalist,  lecturer  and  the  paper  was  launched, 
historian,  died  March  11  at  his  ■ 

home  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  He  CrtY 

worked  for  the  Associated  Press  ScneOlGr  in  OUA 
while  studying  for  his  doctorate  Stillwater,  Okla.,  March  12 
in  Munich  and  later  covered  the  Dean  Schedler,  Assocmted  Pr^ 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  war  correspondent,  who  was  the 
in  Belgium,  serving  as  corre-  last  to  leave  the  Philippines,  was 
spondent  until  the  Armistice,  initiated  as  an  honora^ 

In  1922  he  again  entered  jour-  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
nalism  as  associate  editor  of  the  p^essional  journalistic  frat^ 
Baltimore  Sun,  but  he  is  chiefly  wij" 

remembered  for  his  books  popu¬ 
larizing  human  works. 

George  F.  Hufnagel.  53,  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  THbune,  died  March  12 
of  a  heart  attack  in  New  York 
after  about  six  months’  illness. 

He  joined  the  Herald  ’Tribune 
in  1904,  became  purchasing 
agent  in  1916  and  building  man¬ 
ager  in  1920. 

Robert  E.  Carmichael,  82,  for 
63  years  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Twin  City  Sentinel,  died 
March  10  at  his  home  there. 

Edwin  H.  Hoffman,  69,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  LaCrosse 
<  Wis. )  Tribune  and  Leader- 
Press,  died  of  a  heart  attack  at 
the  courthouse  March  8.  He  had 
been  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Daily  Press,  after  merger 
the  Lead«-Press,  and  the  Trib- 
ime,  becoming  city  editor  in 
1931. 

Mabelle  Jennings,  40,  dra¬ 
matic  critic  and  columnist  for 
the  Washington  Times  -  Herald 
and  popular  radio  commentator, 
died  March  9. 

William  E.  Becker,  53,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  since  December, 

1942,  died  unexpectedly  March 
4.  After  28  years  with  the  Goss 
Printing  Co.,  in  Chicago,  he 
served  on  the  Washington  Post 
and  Hearst  newspapers  in  New 
York  City  and  Baltimore  before 
going  to  the  Blade. 

Arthur  D.  Goodman,  feature 
and  makeup  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-UnUm, 
died  March  8  in  Rochester  fol¬ 
lowing  a  heart  attack. 

William  H.  Doyle,  73,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
died  March  12  at  the  home  of  his 
sister  in  Bridgeport.  Conn.  He 
had  been  in  newspaper  work 
nearly  50  years. 
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Chairman  or  tmk  Board  Msrch  18,  1944 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: 


Food  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  critical  munitions  of  this  war. 


Until  peace  restores  ravaged  continents  to  fruitful  cultivation, 
the  world's  hungry  must  depend  largely  upon  America's  farms  for  sustenance. 


Yet  our  agriculture  is  sorely  short  of  man  power,  lost  to  the  armed 
forces  and  war  industries. 


To  avoid  a  food  crisis,  fewer  men  must  work  more  acres  and  harvest 
more  crops  than  ever  before  -  an  achievement  only  possible  through  a 
far  wider  mechanization  of  farm  operations. 


The  basis  of  farm  mechanization  is  the  pneumatic  tractor  tire,  first 
pioneered  by  Goodyear  in  1931.  On  rubber,  farmers  can  till  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  acreage  per  day,  with  less  physical  exhaustion. 


In  recognition  of  this,  the  government  is  giving  farm  implement 
tires  a  priority  second  only  to  tires  for  airplanes  and  military  and 
civilian  trucks. 


These  tires  are  being  built  from  synthetic  rubber.  In  its  great 
research  laboratory,  Goodyear  has  already  developed  synthetic  tires 
sturdy  enough  for  farm  use,  and  proved  them  on  its  35,681-acre  Arizona 
dirt  farm  devoted  to  improving  agricultural  methods  and  equipment. 

They  are  ready  now  to  play  their  part  in  keeping  America's  mechanized 
farm  equipment  in  active  service,  to  help  feed  our  fighting  men,  our 
allies  and  ourselves. 


Yours  very  truly. 


Chairman  of  the  Board 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Hercdd  Tribune 
Augments  Staff 
For  Invasion 

New  assignments  on  the  for¬ 
eign  staff  of  the  New  York  Her- 
arld  Tribune  were  announced 
this  week  by  George  A.  Cornish, 
managing  editor,  who  said  they 
were  “part  of  a  program  for 
gradual  expansion  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  foreign  service.” 

The  immediate  reinforce¬ 
ments  will  be  centered  in  Lon¬ 
don  headquarters,  whose  staff 
will  be  Joined  by  Joseph  Barnes, 
Joseph  F.  Driscoll,  John  D. 
O’Reilly,  and  Richard  L.  Tobin. 
Russell  Hill  will  return  to  the 
Mediterranean  theater. 

Was  Bureau  Chief 

Barnes  formerly  was  chief  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  bureaus  at 
Moscow  and  Berlin,  and  foreign 
news  editor.  For  two  and  a 
half  years,  since  the  U.  S.  en¬ 
tered  the  war,  he  was  a  deputy 
director  of  the  OWTs  overseas 
branch  in  charge  of  Atlantic 
operations.  He  was  one  of  three 
deputy  directors  asked  to  re¬ 
sign  from  OWI  several  weeks 
ago  as  the  result  of  a  dispute 
over  policy  (E.  &  P.,  Feb.  12, 
page  11). 

^mes  will  be  on  general  as¬ 
signment  in  the  European  the¬ 
ater. 

Driscoll,  O’Reilly,  and  Tobin 
will  be  assigned  to  the  London 
bureau,  under  Geoffrey  Parsons, 
Jr.,  in  preparation  for  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Europe.  Driscoll  has 
been  chief  of  the  London  and 
Washington  bureaus  and  more 
recently  served  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  the  Pacific. 

O’Reilly  has  covered  the  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Tunisia,  Sicily  and 
Italy. 

Tobin  joined  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  city  staff  in  1932  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  later  bc^came  an  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  For  the  past 
two  yeara  he  has  done  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune’s  nightly  news 
broadcasts  over  station  WOR  in 
New  York. 

For  several  years  Tobin  has 
been  a  faculty  member  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University.  He 
will  broadcast  occasionally  to 
this  country,  Cornish  said,  while 
on  his  London  assignment. 

Russell  Hill,  formerly  of  the 
Berlin  bureau,  was  in  Belgrade, 
Jugoslavia,  when  the  country 
was  bombed  and  invaded  by  the 
Germans.  He  escaped  and 
made  his  way  to  Corfu  and 
Greece,  and  thence  to  Egypt. 
He  covered  the  desert  campaign 
of  the  British,  including  the 
siege  of  Tobruk. 


Dorothy  Thompson 
"On  the  Record" 

continued  from  page  10 


know,  not  made  by  pre judg¬ 
ments.” 

Reading,  she  claims,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  her  chief  source  of 
information  and  she  recommends 
reading  and  more  reading  of 
everything  to  journalists  who 
wish  to  know  w^t  events  mean. 

“There’s  an  amazing  amount 
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of  information  in  all  sorts  of 
publications,”  she  insisted. 
“Newspapers,  our  own  and  for¬ 
eign,  monthly  and  quarterly 
publications,  technical  reviews, 
books,  trade  journals.  I  know 
the  countries  of  Europe.  In  Ger¬ 
many  I  used  to  know  the  peo¬ 
ple;  and  what  they  thought.  I 
know  what  their  traditions  are. 
I  could  pass  any  test  on  their 
history.  I  don’t  know  every¬ 
thing  that’s  happening  there 
now,  but  I  don’t  l^lieve  a  people 
can  be  wholly  changed  in  10  or 
15  years.” 

Miss  ’Thompson  never  feels 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
reading  she  can  cram  into  a 
single  day  and  the  nature  of  her 
work  makes  it  impossible  to 
hire  someone  to  do  research. 

“Usually  I  don’t  know  what 
I’m  looking  for.  I  just  sense 
there’s  something  I  don’t  know. 
’There’s  something  behind  a  sit¬ 
uation  that  I  can’t  touch.  It’s 
like  a  detective  story.  I  read, 
and  talk  it  over  with  a  friend 
who  has  read  the  same  thing — 
and  others.  Maybe  we  find  a 
reasonable  interpretation.  We 
go  over  and  over  it  until  we  do.” 

Her  Pilsudski  Story 
Miss  Thompson  asks  no  odds 
of  anybody  on  account  of  her 
sex.  Nor,  in  the  many  times  she 
has  poked  her  shapely  nose  and 
buxom  figure  into  the  midst  of 
European  revolutions,  has  she 
worried  about  personal  danger. 

One  time  she  recalls  standing 
on  a  hotel  balcony  in  Sofia, 
watching  a  battle  in  the  street 
below  when  a  hotel  employe 
grabbed  her  by  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  hauled  her  back  into 
the  room.  “You  fool,”  he 
gasped,  “they  were  shooting  at 
you!” 

She  developed  a  mental  sense 
of  smell  that  guided  her  to  spots 
where  events  were  happening. 
Her  beat  on  the  Pilsudski  revolt 
in  Warsaw  is  famous  and  typical. 
She  did  not,  however,  cover  it, 
as  has  been  frequently  repeated, 
in  evening  clothes.  She  merely 
started  out  in  a  formal. 

She  had  just  left  the  opera  in 
Vienna  when  she.  heard  that  a 
revolution  was  popping  in  War¬ 
saw  and  knew  someone  should 
cover  it  for  the  Curtis-Martin 
newspapers. 

As  there  was  only  an  hour 
until  train  time,  she  telephoned 
for  her  clothes  and  started  try¬ 
ing  to  get  some  money. 

Finally  she  borrowed  $500 
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from  Sigmund  Freud  through 
his  daughter,  but  discovered  af¬ 
ter  boarding  the  train  that  she 
had  all  the  wrong  clothes. 

A  silk  dress  and  a  light  coat 
proved  woefully  inadequate  for 
the  bitter  cold,  and  as  no  shoes 
had  been  packed,  she  had  to 
wear  her  evening  slippers  until 
she  could  borrow  more  comfort¬ 
able  shoes  from  the  chamber¬ 
maid  at  her  Warsaw  hotel. 

As  the  track  had  been  mined, 
the  train  stopped  short  of  War¬ 
saw  and  the  only  transportation 
further  was  by  jalopy,  station 
wagon,  or  Mercedes,  all  at  fan¬ 
tastic  prices.  Out  of  courtesy 
the  men  covering  the  story  left 
her  the  use  of  the  Mercedes,  but 
she  balked  at  the  $60  asked  and 
found  a  place  in  a  station  wagon. 

Shivering  with  cold  and 
weighed  down  by  the  suitcase  on 
her  knees  she  rode  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Warsaw  in 
company  with,  among  others,  an 
Italian  diplomat  who  borrowed 
her  Chinese  silk  dressing  gown 
to  use  as  a  scarf  and  a  man  who 
was  making  verbal  love  and 
pawing  passes  at  her.  The  latter 
proved  useful  as  a  porter  when 
the  car  halted  short  of  the  Praga 
bridge  which  was  under  fire. 

Filled  with  coffee  and  sleep¬ 
less  she  arrived  at  the  consulate 
at  10  o’clock  that  morning  and 
was  greeted  by  Floyd  Gibbons 
as  one  returned  from  the  dead. 
He  and  Carl  Decker  had  seen  the 
Mercedes  hurtle  past  at  60  miles 
an  hour  into  the  firing  zone. 

The  device  by  which  she  got 
her  story  through  when  all  the 
other  dispatches  were  held  up 
in  Warsaw  has  been  frequently 
retold.  She  retired  to  a  small 
village  and  filed  her  report 
through  a  small  post-office  which 
had  not  yet  been  told  to  stop 
messages.  Knowing  Poland,  she 
suspected  that  censorship  might 
not  have  spread  in  24  hours  to 
the  smaller  communities.  Not 
until  later  did  she  know  it  had 
gone  through.  She  doesn’t  con¬ 
sider  this  dramatic  coverage  of 
the  Warsaw  story  important: 

“You  get  credit  in  this  life  for 
things  that  are  spectacular 
rather  than  things  worthwhile.” 

“Foreign  correspondents  are 
very  cooperative.  They  have  to 
be.  We  never  thought  of  buying 
a  newspaper  those  Vienna  days.” 

In  the  morning,  she  related, 
they  would  foregather  in  the 
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Cafe  Imperial  where  all  tht 
newspapers  were  available  and 
would  read  and  discuss  them.  In 
the  afternoon  they  would  mett 
at  the  Cafe  Louvre,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  around  the  ticker-tape  in 
the  Central  Telegraph  Ofl^ 
from  which  they  got  late  newt. 
Except  for  scoops  they  shared 
all  news  and  views,  as  they 
worked  usually  with  a  maximum 
of  one  assistant.  Scoops  have 
become  rarer,  she  said. 

“Nowadays  there’s  more  schol- 
arliness  in  reporting,  ^en  1 
first  started  as  a  journalist,  a 
newspaperman  was  a  kind  of 
hobo.  Now  he  has  to  know 
backgrounds  and  be  intelligent 
and  analytical.  He’s  an  expert 
and  frequently  regarded  by  hi* 
government  as  a  strategic  source 
of  information.” 

She  elaborates  this  remark: 
"The  basic  journalist  is  the  re¬ 
porter,  always.  Only,  today  be 
is  looking  for  the  basic  newt, 
rather  than  for  a  ‘good  story.’ 
In  the  old  days  foreign  correr 
pondents  often  could  not  speak 
or  read  any  other  language  than 
their  own,  nor  did  they  feel  it 
necessary  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  history.” 

Between  now  and  the  ripe  old 
age  she  exptects  Miss  Thompscm 
probably  will  change  her  opin¬ 
ions  many  more  times,  espouse 
many  causes  generously  and  ve 
hemently,  and  oppose  others 
raucously  or  thoughtfully. 

Judging  her  future  by  her 
past,  as  she  says  history  should 
be  predicted,  she  will  continue 
as  America’s  top-notch  woman 
journalist. 


ORDER  NOW... NEW  1944 

Standard  Advertising  Registw 

In  these  days  of  rapid  fire  shiita,  ike 
new  1944  Standard  Advertising  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Service  will  keep  you  abreait 
ol  these  changes. 

The  Register  lists  over  1 1,000  na¬ 
tional  and  sectional  advertisers.  R 
gives  the  executive  personnel  of  each 
including  advertising  manager,  sales 
manager.  It  shows  the  agency  or 
agencies  placing  the  account  and 
types  of  media  used.  In  fact,  it  gives 
all  information  necessary  to  effec¬ 
tively  solicit  the  advertiser  or  agency 
either  by  mail  or  in  person. 
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COLORADO  S  inspiring 

motto  "Nothing  without  the 
Deity"  expresses  a  fundamental 
American  doctrine.  This  motto,  a 
quotation  from  Virgil’s  Aeneid, 
was  selected  by  Colorado’s  first  ter¬ 
ritorial  governor,  William  Gilpin. 

Colorado’s  early  settlers  built  their 
homes,  their  churches,  thei  r  schcx)!- 


houses — worked,  prayed  and 
sought  to  educate  their  children — 
because  they  had  faith . . .  faith  in 
a  land  which  offered  individual 
freedom,  and  opportunity  for  all. 

Their  faith  was  rewarded.  Colo¬ 
rado  is  a  land  of  plenty  today;  rich 
in  products  of  farms,  mines  and 
forests  which  contribute  so  great¬ 


ly  to  the  war  efifon.  Union  Pacific, 
the  first  railroad  to  enter  Denver, 
has  contributed  to  and  shared  in 
Colorado’s  development  and  its 
prosperity.  Like  its  fellow  citizens 
of  Colorado,  Union  Pacific  is  tire¬ 
lessly  working  to  win  the  war. 
Over  the  Strategic  Nfiddle  Route, 
day  after  day,  flow  an  endless 
stream  of  troops  and  materials. 
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★  Colorado  is  one  of  the  11  western  states  served  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  Subsequent  advertisements  of  this  series  will  feature  other  states. 


Listen  to  "YOUR  AMERICA”  on  NBC  Network  every  Saturday  at  5  pm  EWT. 


Compaigns  &  Accounts 
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new  status  of  young  Wage 
Earner  housewives  have  nude 
them  the  “most  in^wrtant  wo¬ 
men  in  America”;  the  second, 
a  special  food  campaign,  de- 
scrites  the  radical  changes  in 
the  food  buying  power  of  today's 
consumers.  Walter  M.  Swert- 
fager  Co.  is  the  agency. 

Park  &  Tujy>ro  has  just  re¬ 
leased  its  spring  advertising 
schedule  for  “Color-Keyed”  face 
powder  to  60  newspapers  and 
the  American  Weekly.  Weekly 
insertions  in  sizes  ranging  from 
194  to  158  lines  will  be  made  for 
the  next  three  months.  Charles 
M.  Storm  Co.,  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 

The  advertising  account  of  the 
MmLAND  Radio  &  Television 
Schools,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  been  placed  with  the  Phil 
Gordon  Agency,  Chicago.  News¬ 
papers  are  the  principal  medium 
being  used. 

The  advertising  accoimt  of 
the  Chicago  Motor  Club  will  be 
directed  by  Agency  Service 
Corp.,  Chicago. 

Bartmann  &  Bixer,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Kenneth  Curtains,  has 
appointed  Buchanan  &  Co.  as  its 
advertising  agency. 

The  Southern  Wisconsin 
Lakeland  Association  will 
double  its  1944  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  to  advertise  recrea¬ 
tional  advantages  of  southern 
Wisconsin,  and  will,  in  addition 
to  printing  and  distributing  25,- 
000  folders  and  25,000  advertis¬ 
ing  circulars,  use  space  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Milwaukee  newspapers 
during  May  and  June,  liie  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  will  run  to 
about  $1,300. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

CHARLES  C.  GREENE  has  been 

named  vice-president  of  Dor- 
emus  Sc  Co.,  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  oflfice,  and  assumed  his 
new  duties  March  15.  He  was 
formerly  vice-president  of  Buch¬ 
anan  &  Co. 

Ralph  W.  Sharp  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  vice-president  of  the 
Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Detroit 
agency,  in  charge  of  food  and 
beverage  accounts. 

W.  W.  Wells,  for  10  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  Grantland  Rice’s  Sports 
Schedule  and  Record  Pamphlets, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Product  Conservation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Petroleum  Industry 
War  Council.  He  will  direct  the 
extensive  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  program  on  conservation 
of  petroleum  products  that  is 
being  prepared  by  McCann- 
Erickson  Advertising  Agency. 
It  is  scheduled  to  break  about 
the  first  of  April,  and  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used.  Room  1630, 
50  West  50th  Street,  New  York 
20.  New  York — phone  COlumbus 
5-5631. 

H.  Benton  Gotwals  of  A1 
Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc.,  r^iorted 
for  service  in  the  Army  last 
week. 

Rot  M.  McDonald  has  re¬ 
signed  as  business  manager  of 


Western  Advertising  magazine 
and  wiU  continue  operation  of 
his  publishers’  representative 
business. 

Paih,  N.  Lazarus,  Jr.,  United 
Artists  director  of  advertising 
and  publicity,  will  be  inducted 
into  the  Army  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  His  successor  at  United 
Artists  has  not  yet  been  se¬ 
lected. 

Paul  Franco,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  of  Air 
Reduction  Co.,  has  joined  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc..  New  York, 
as  a  member  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Plans  Board. 

T.gr  H.  D.  Baker  has  recently 
been  appointed  vice-president  in 
charge  of  major  appliances  of 
Admiral  Corp,  Chicago.  In  this 
capacity,  he  will  direct  and  co¬ 
ordinate  all  activities  of  the 
newly-acquired  Stewart-Wamer 
Appliance  Division  which  will 
be  merchandised  imder  the  Ad¬ 
miral  name. 

Shirley  Woodell,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  McCwn-Erickson, 
Inc.,  foreign  department,  has  left 
that  agency  to  enter  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Marguerite  M.  Krahenbuhl, 
formerly  feature  writer  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  amusement  pages  and  pic¬ 
ture  magazine  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  has  joined 
the  public  relations  sta*!  of 
N,  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  in  the 
New  York  office. 

Todd  Downing,  author  of  “The 
Mexican  Earth,”  and  numerous 
Crime  Club  mystery  novels,  has 
joined  the  copy  department  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Ralph  O.  McGraw,  for  the  past 
10  years  editor  of  Industrial 
Marketing,  has  been  named 
western  advertising  manager  for 
Modem  Industry  magazine,  with 
headquarters  at  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago. 

Merrick  Jackson,  formerly  in 
the  public  relations  department 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  has  joined  the  same  de¬ 
partment  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.  Also  an  addition  to  that 
department  is  Paul  Severance, 
previously  director  of  Chatta- 
noogans,  Inc. 

Perry  Githens,  formerly  Time 
magazine  editor  and  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  publicity  and 
public  relations  department  of 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  succeeding 
Joseph  C.  Keeley,  who  is  leav¬ 
ing  for  military  service. 

Mrs.  Theodora  Curtis  has 
joined  John  A.  Finneran,  Inc., 
as  an  account  executive. 

Gordon  H.  Sloan  has  joined 
the  Baker  Advertising  Agency', 
Toronto,  as  account  executive 
and  merchandising  director.  Mr. 
Sloan  was  previously  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  of  the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  Ltd. 

Douglas  Wood  Gibson,  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  fiction,  radio 
and  moving  picture  continuity 
writer  and  editor,  whose  experi¬ 
ence  includes  preparation  of 
technical  training  films  for  the 
Navy,  publicity  for  American 
Airlines,  radio  scripts  for  Radio 
Readers’  Digest  and  service  as 
an  account  executive  in  the 
agency  field,  has  joined  the  ra¬ 
dio  department  of  N.  W,  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc. 


Making  the  Most  of  Food 
Supplies  During  the 
Months  Ahead 


Official  Agricultural  reports,  point  up 
the  need  for  even  greater  effort,  to  com¬ 
bat  food  waste  and  to  make  every  pound 
of  food  do  its  full  war  job  of  providing 
nourishment  and  strength  to  the  home- 
front  and  the  battlefronts.  Food  produc¬ 
tion  has  about  reached  the  top  limit  while 
overseas  demands  are  increasing. 

The  efficiency  with  which  America’s 
food  is  distributed  will  greatly  determine 
how  well  American  workers  can  eat  in 
the  months  ahead. 

Greater  efficiency  means  less  loss  of 
perishables,  and  therefore  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  actual  food  available  at  the  store. 
It  means  that  foods  reach  consumers  with 
a  higher  nutritional  content.  It  means 
that  prices  are  lower  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  possible.  It  means  that  essential 
transportation  facilities  and  manpower 
are  released  for  other  vital  war  tasks. 

In  doing  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job 
of  food  distribution,  the  men  and  women 
of  A&P  are  insuring  that  food  is  fighting 
— and  will  continue  to  fight — for  freedom. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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A  NAVIGATION  OF  FRIENDSHIPS 


In  the  long  reach  from  sail  to  steam,  Matson  has  sped  the 
new  and  never  spared  the  old.  It  has  taken  the  travail  out  of 
travel  in  the  Pacific  and  made  it  a  joy  to  remember  and  re¬ 
new.  It  has  revealed  to  Mainlands  and  Islands  what  each  has 
to  offer  the  other  and  found  anchorage  in  the  sentiments  as 
well  as  the  ports  of  the  peoples  it  serves.  And  when,  our 
war  task  done,  peace  comes  and  the  oceans  of  earth  and  sky 
are  safely  navigable  again,  Matson  hopes  in  both  to  be  able 
to  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  friends. 
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MATSON  LINE  ( MATSON  navigation  company  •  THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP 
company)  to  HAWAII,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AUSTRALIA  VIA  SAMOA,  FIJI 
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Educator  Puts  Stamp 
Of  Approval  on  Comics 


By  Scanuel  Rovner 


WILLIAM  MOULTON  MARS- 

TON,  psychologist,  lawyer, 
discoverer  of  the  lie  detector 
test,  sometim  professor  at  Rad- 
cliffe,  Columbia,  Tufts,  and  the 
University  of  California,  has 
looked  at  the  comic  strips  and 
found  them  good. 

What’s  more,  his  enthusiasm 
for  them  as  moral  pabulum  has 
impelled  him  to  write  one  him¬ 
self — the  “Wonder  Woman,” 
“Superman’s”  female  coimter- 
part,  which  has  been  nmning  in 
a  comic  magazine,  with  illus¬ 
trations  by  Harry  Peter,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  San  Francitco 
Chronicle. 

In  an  erudite  article  appearing 
in  the  Winter,  1933-44  issue  of 
The  American  Scholar,  Marston 
sketches  the  history  and  present 
status  of  the  comics,  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  why  100,000,000 
Americans  read  them. 


few  hours,  make  it  simple  to 
understand  “the  astounding  con¬ 
sumption  of  America’s  most 
popular  mental  vitamin,  the 
wish-fulfilling  picture  story.” 


1  Picture.  1,000  Words,  Etc. 

He  develops  two  reasons  for 
their  popularity;  first,  pictures 
tell  stories  better  than  words; 
second,  the  strips  provide  vicari¬ 
ous  wish-fulfillment  for  their 
readers.  Thus,  again  age-old 
theories  get  scientific  confirma¬ 
tion,  and  the  comics  win  aca¬ 
demic  approval. 

Marston  attributes  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  “Super”  strips  and 
other  stories  of  daring  adventure 
to  their  employment  of  a  new 
kind  of  happy  ending:  “Happy 
endings  are  shown  in  the  new 
comics  as  products  of  efforts  to 
help  others — not  as  mere  hap¬ 
penstances  mysteriously  obey¬ 
ing  the  ‘Pollyanna’  r^e  that 
‘everything  comes  out  all  right 
in  the  end’.” 

The  old  “be  good  and  you’ll 
be  happy”  idea  is  a  difficult  one 
to  sell,  he  says,  particularly  to 
children.  ’They  don’t  believe  it. 
“Heaven  and  hell.”  he  declares, 
"are  a  long  way  off,  psycholog¬ 
ically,  from  a  child's  mind  today. 
But  heroics  are  their  daily 
bread.” 

Comics  Constructive 

If  children  toill  read  comics, 
says  the  professor,  “come  Hail 
Columbia  or  literary  devasta¬ 
tion.”  then  it  is  advisable  to  give 
them  constructive  ones.  Most  of 
today’s  comics,  he  believes,  are 
constructive,  since,  by  stimulat¬ 
ing  a  natural  longing  to  battle 
and  overcome  obstacles,  par¬ 
ticularly  evil  ones,  they  give  the 
child  a  better  chance  for  “self¬ 
advancement  in  the  world.” 

On  the  basis  of  his  psycholog¬ 
ical  investigations  of  comic  ap¬ 
peal  and  of  a  survey  among 
juvenile  readers,  Marston  makes 
his  final  point  that  the  latest 
formula  in  comics  —  super¬ 
strength,  altruism,  and  feminine 
love  allure — and  the  ability  of 
Americans  to  manufacture  and 
distribute  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  comic  books  and  bil¬ 
lions  of  newspaper  strips  in  a 


Science  Awards 
WESTINGHOUSE  Science 
Scholarships  totalling  $11,000 
were  awarded  in  Washington 
last  week  at  a  dinner  climaxing 
the  third  annual  science  talent 
search,  conducted  by  the  Science 
Clubs  of  America.  ’The  contest 
was  sponsored  by  Science  Ser¬ 
vice,  whose  editor,  Watson  Davis, 
also  is  director  of  the  Science 
Clubs. 

Winners  of  the  two  four-year 
$2,400  Grand  Scholarships  were 
Anne  Hagopian,  16,  of  the  Brear- 
ley  School  in  New  York  City, 
and  Charles  Amber  Davidson, 
17,  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyo. 
Smaller  awards  were  given  to 
38  other  finalists.  Financial 
support  for  the  competitions  is 
provided  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 


the  first  World  War,  and  since 
1918  has  been  art  editor  of  the 
Navy  publication  Our  Navy. 


Li'l  Abner  in  China 
A  GROUP  of  Yanks  at  a  camp 
in  China  now  follow  the  day- 
to-day  antics  of  Mammy  and 
Pappy  Yokum  and  their  Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Ma¬ 
jor  A.  J.  Eichenlaub.  A  year 
ago,  when  the  major  left  the 
U.  S.,  his  only  regret  was  that 
he  wouldn’t  know  the  outcome 
of  Sadie  Hawkins  Day,  which 
United  Features’  A1  Capp  has 
practically  established  as  a  na¬ 
tional  holiday.  A  brother  offi¬ 
cer  saved  the  strips  regularly, 
and  sent  them  to  Eichenlaub 
when  the  episode  ended.  Since 
then,  he  has  continued  to  supply 
them.  The  major,  in  turn,  now 
releases  the  strips  to  the  men  at 
the  camp,  one  at  a  time.  He 
keeps  up  the  suspense  by  hold¬ 
ing  advance  copies  under  lock 
and  key. 


New  Cartoon  Humor 
KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
will  distribute,  beginning 
March  20,  a  comic  panel  feature 
called  “Best  Laughs  of  ’44.”  ’The 
six-times-a-week  drawings  will 
be  done  by  Gardner  Rea.  O. 
Soglow,  Peter  Arno,  and  other 
well-known  cartoonists. 


New  Serials 

BELL  SYNDICATE  has  for  re¬ 
lease.  in  serial  form,  “A  Ship 
to  Remember.”  the  story  *f  the 
aricraft  -  carrier  “Hornet,”  a 
novel  by  Charles  Spalding  and 
Otis  Carney,  “Love  at  First 
Flight,”  and  a  book  of  cartoon 
humor  by  James  Thurber,  en¬ 
titled  “Men,  Women  and  Dogs.” 
.  .  .  AP  Features’  new  book  is 
“Escape  from  Paris,”  by  Marion 
McClure  Stewart.  ,  .  .  KFS  will 
serialize  “Duel  in  the  Sun,”  by 
Niven  Busch,  with  illustrations 
by  F.  R.  Cruger. 


Garden  Helps 

SEVERAL  syndicates  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  now  is  the  time 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  gardener.  AP  Features 
has  an  illustrated  series  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Geiger,  entitled  “Your  Vic¬ 
tory  Garden.”  Chicago  ’Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  has 
started  a  daily  and  Sunday  gar¬ 
den  feature  by  A1  Taylor.  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of 
which  Henry  M.  Snevily  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  has  “Your  Gar¬ 
den,”  by  Edgar  J.  Clissold. 


Comp  Humor 

THE  WATKINS  S-^NDICATE. 

of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  announces  it 
has  signed  Walt  Munson  for  a 
daily  one-column  panel  “Yankee 
Doodling,”  which  reflects  the 
funny  side  of  life  in  the  armed 
services,  including  the  WAVES, 
WACS,  and  SPARS.  Munson 
served  in  the  U,  S.  Navy  during 


Holyoke  Doily 
Has  Big  File 
On  Servicemen 


Transcript-Telegram 
Built  Effective 
Service  for  Readers 


Personals  and  Notes 
DOROTHY  THOMPSON,  politi¬ 
cal  columnist  of  the  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate.  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Freedom  House,  New 
York,  to  succeed  Herbert  Agar, 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  who  is  now  a  Naval  of¬ 
ficer.  .  .  .  Zack  Mosley,  who  does 
“Smilin’  Jack”  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  has  been  promoted  from 
captain  to  major  in  the  Civilian 
Air  Patrol.  .  .  .  Ward  Greene, 
KFS  executive  editor,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  novel,  “'l^at  They 
Don’t  Know,”  to  be  published 
by  Random  House.  .  .  .  Exhibi¬ 
tions  of  work  by  Milton  Caniff, 
creator  of  the  CT-NYNS  strip 
“Terry  and  the  Pirates,”  have 
been  shown  in  17  art  museums 
throughout  the  country,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
and  the  Julien  Levy  Gallery  in 
New  York.  .  .  .  Alex  Raymond, 
creator  of  the  KFS  strip  “Flash 
Gordon.”  has  been  made  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 


Rep.  Hebert  Lauds 
Wire  Services 

Washington,  March  15 — Rep. 
F.  Edward  Hebert  of  Louisiana, 
who  left  a  city  desk  to  come  to 
Congress,  lauding  the  free  press 
of  the  U.  S.,  has  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  colleagues  to  the 
fact  that  American  press  associ¬ 
ations  sending  news  to  Brazil 
succeeded  in  remaining  domi¬ 
nant  in  that  market  in  spite  of 
competition  from  subsidized  for¬ 
eign  agencies. 

“The  men  in  Brazil  who  are 
responsible  for  the  distribution 
to  Brazilian  newspapers  of  the 
news  reports  of  the  two  leading 
U.  S.  wire  agencies  during  the 
past  few  difficult  years  most  cer¬ 
tainly  have  indirectly  done 
much  to  reinforce  the  U.  S.  po¬ 
sition  in  that  strategically  im¬ 
portant  nation,”  said  Hebert. 

“We  all  know,”  he  added, 
“that  truth  is  a  great  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the 
U.  S.  wire  agencies  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  the  Brazilian  public  in 
newspapers  and  on  the  radio 
undoubtedly  has  played  a  large 
part  in  forming  public  opinion.” 


Systematic  use  of  service  puJ 
lie  relations  releases  and 
peated  invitations  to  readen 
“share  your  news  of  serviiJ 
men”  have  been  factors  in  iJ 
velopment  of  a  service  morjJ 
of  over  5,000  individual  til 
since  Pearl  Harbor  by  jl 
Holyoke  ( Mass. )  Trantcnl 

Telegram. 

Less  tangible  factors  hj! 
been  consolidation  of  news : 
local  individuals  in  uniform  -j 
a  department  headed  “Holyj 
in  the  War,”  emphasis  on  "iol 
angles”  on  major  news  ever! 
presentation  of  news  in  as  t 
tractive  manner  as  make-up  al 
other  production  limitations^ 
low,  and  cordial  treatment  ( 
servicemen  and  their  relatia 
who  come  to  the  office. 

In  its  first  extra  Dec.  7, 19il 
the  Transcript-Telegram  printJ 
a  column  of  “local  angle  ’  netl 
next  day  a  page  of  news  and  pi(| 
'tures  of  local  individuals  in 
war  zones,  twice  as  much  as  m 
of  the  seven  other  WestH 
Massachusetts  dailies. 

When  the  “Holyoke  in  J 
War”  department  was  esta] 
lished  in  January,  1942,  si 
“share  your  news”  invitsPil 
was  alternated  with  such  lisal 
as  “Letters  from  the  AEF  a.1 
NEWS,” 

The  department  has  gro»i 
steadily  until  now  from  four 
six  columns  are  printed  dailij 
This  is  in  addition  to  news 
casualties,  decorations  and  ou; 
standing  exploits  most  of  whio 
is  printed  on  Page  One,  lis 
and  group  pictures  of  all  dr 
parting  draftees  whidi  a.! 
printed  “rim  of  the  paper,” 
news  of  service  individuals 
eight  suburban  towns,  which 
printed  on  two  suburban  page 

’The  filing  and  index  systa 
enabled  the  Transcript-Teh 
gram  to  connect  seven  loo 
sailors  with  the  Cruisers  Ai 
toria,  Quincy  and  Vincennes  tt 
day  their  sinking  was  a: 
nounced. 


AtlFItPS  MAPI  II 
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IDITOR  &  PU  RUSH  ER  for  March  II.  1 


GREAT  BRITAIN 


FRANCE 


BELGIUM 


GERMANY 


RUSSIA 


1.  Pounds  of  bread  the  aver¬ 
age  factory  worker  in  each 
country  can  buy  with  one 
hour's  wages.  (Pre-war) 


GREAT 

BRITAIN 


GERMANY 


BELGIUM 


FRANCE 


GREAT  BRITAIN 


FRANCE 


GERMANY 


FRANCE 


BELGIUM 


GERMANY 


BELGIUM 


GREAT  BRITAIN 


RUSSIA 


RUSSIA 


MORI  COMRARISONS:  Swadcn  $6i3;  Japan 
$333;  Poland  $332;  Rumania  $243;  India  $200; 
China  $110. 

4.  Comparison  of  real  income  produced 
annually  per  gainfully  employed  person 
expressed  in  U.  S.  dollars.  Average  for  the 
decade  1925  to  1934 -a  typical  period  in¬ 
cluding  both  prosperity  and  depression.* 


No  figurai.  1  radio  to  tvary 
43.2  parsons  in  Ruuia.  Com¬ 
port  1  to  tvtry  3.2  in  tht 
U.  $.,  1  to  43.4  in  Italy. 


RUSSIA 


2.  Number  of  cigarettes  the 
average  factory  worker  in 
each  country  can  buy  with 
one  hour’s  wages.  (Pre-war) 


3.  Number  of  hours  the  av¬ 
erage  factory  worker  has  to 
work  to  buy  a  similar  radio. 
(Pre-war) 


1*  Tha  U.  S.  figures  above  look  good,  but  by 
the  time  our  fighting  men  are  in  their  forties, 
the  average  American  can  be  producing 


ownership.  But  in  either  case,  the  average 
man  has  taken  the  rap.Our  system  isn’t  per¬ 
fect  yet, but  let’s  be  sure  that  any''improve- 
ments”  we  consider  don’t  hamstring  the 
two  principles  that  have  made  us  great. 


amount  of  goods  each  gainfully  employed 
person  can  produce- frfp/e</  our  standard 
of  living. 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil 
Company,  is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why 
American  business  functions.  We  hope  you'll  feet  free 
to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to 
offer.  Write;  The  President,  Union  Oil  Company. 
Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 


3*  So  If  w*  just  kaap  our  present  rate  of 
progress,  we  can  double  it  again  in  25  to  30 
years.  But  we’ve  got  to  maintain  our  Free 
Competitive  Enterprise  System  to  do  it.  For 
that  system  is  based  on  two  fundamental 
principles:  PROFIl  and  COMPETITION. 
A  nd  whenever  a  nation  has  tampered  too  much 
with  either  principle  its  standard  of  living 
has  suffered. 


twice  as  much  real  income.  He  can  be  buy¬ 
ing  twice  as  much  bread  and  twice  as  many 
cigarettes  with  an  hour’s  wages;  working 
only  half  as  long  to  earn  a  radio,  a  house,  a 
hat,  a  vacation  or  anything  else  he  needs. 


AMERICA'S  flfJH  FREEDOM  IS 
FREE  ENTERPRISE 


3*  Thofa  are  facts,  not  promises.  Since  1900 
our  production  per  man-hour  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  2^2%  a  year- far 
faster  than  any  other  nation’s  in  the  world. 
In  the  last  44  years  we  have  tripled  the 


Some  have  practically  eliminated  com¬ 
petition  by  allowing  private  monopolies  of 
land  and  industry.  Others  have  eliminated 
both  profit  and  competition  by  government 


*  Source ; "  The  Conditions  of  Economic  Progress"  by 
Colin  Clark.  Macmillan  Co..  London. 
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FEBRUARY  LINAGE  UP  4.5%:  BEST  FOR  MONTH  SINCE  '37 


WHILE  total  February  newspaper  linage 
this  year  did  not  register  as  dramatic  a 
gain  over  that  in  the  same  month  in  1943 
as  1943’s  did  over  1942,  it  did  show  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  of  4.5%,  according  to 
Media  Record  measurements  of  52  cities. 
It  is  the  greatest  for  the  month  since  1937. 

Partially  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  fewer  days  in  which  to  adver¬ 
tise,  February’s  -total  linage  dropped  to 
99,936,744  from  January’s  101,891,805  and 
decreased  on  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Index 
from  111.2  to  109.2. 

With  the  exception  of  department  store 
linage,  which  has  been  off  since  October, 
all  classifications  showed  an  increase  over 
February,  1943.  Nevertheless,  department 


store  linage  which  stands  at  99.4%  of 
1943’s,  is  the  healthiest  since  it  dropped 
from  October’s  103.2  to  November  s  98.5. 

Three  classifications,  automotive,  general 
and  department  store  increased  in  Febru¬ 
ary  over  January,  and  one  of  them,  auto¬ 
motive,  made  the  greatest  gain  16.4%,  over 
February,  1943,  of  any  of  the  divisions. 

However,  it  is  the  lowest  on  the  index, 
based  on  the  average  of  the  same  month 
for  the  past  five  years,  and  dropped  from 
January's  index  figure  of  61.3  to  52.0.  A 
survey  of  linage  for  the  past  five  years 
shows,  however,  that  February’s  automo¬ 
tive  linage  in  1940  and  ’41,  was  far  greater 
than  for  any  January  in  the  same  period, 
which  accounts  for  the  drop  on  the  index. 


1944 

Total  AdvertUing  Linage 


Kebruary  . .  99,936,744 

January  ...  101,891,805 
llisplay  Only 
February  ..  76,161,859 

January  ...  76,901,005 

Classitied 

February  . .  23,774,885 

January  . . .  24,990,800 

Ketail 

February  . .  54,212,142 

January  . . .  55,409,691 

Department  Store 
February  . .  22,863,808 

January  . . .  22,606,853 

(leneral 

February  .  .  18.973,109 

January  _  17,864,195 

.Automotive 

February  ..  1,656,423 

January  ...  1,570,910 

Financial 

February  ..  1,320,185 

January  . . .  2,056.209 


18.973,109 

17,864,195 


1,656,423 

1,570,910 


1,320,185 

2,056.209 


1943 

Linage 

95,606,607 

94,488,243 

73,371,801 

72,203,581 

22,234,806 

22,284,662 

52,881,278 

54,129,780 

23,008,041 

23,088,892 

17,836,059 

14,674,173 


1.231,754 

1,886,825 


February  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Ine.) 


AKRON, 

,  OHIO 

1944 

1943 

Beacon  Journal-e  . 

664,131 

1,001,339 

Beacon  Journal-S  . 

253.253 

282,163 

Grand  Total  .... 

917,384 

1,283,502 

ALRANY 

.  N.  Y. 

Knickerbkr.  News-e 

534,485 

449,110 

Times  Union-m.... 

366,339 

329,353 

‘Times  Unioo-S... 

241,656 

233,469 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,142,389 

1.011,932 

AL1U0UER9UI. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Joumal-m  . 

308,867 

268,480 

Tribune-e  . 

340,849 

304,854 

Joumid-S  . 

65.840 

61,676 

Grand  Total  .... 

715,556 

635,010 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

ConstitutioB-m  . . . 

519,355 

492,001 

Joumal-e  . 

736,234 

717,168 

tConstitution-S  . , . 

332,148 

287,169 

‘Jouraal-S  . 

352,310 

323,115 

Grtuid  Total  .... 

1,940,047 

1,819,453 

lAL'HMORR.  MD. 

News-Post-e  . 

673,114 

802,212 

Sun-m  . 

608,135 

651,295 

Sua-e  . 

944,161 

1,182,341 

*American-S  . 

265,447 

305,562 

tSun-S  . 

400.713 

468.783 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,891.570 

3,409,193 

RAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e  . 

234,866 

158,045 

IIEMINGHAM,  ALA 

Age-Herald-m  .... 

407,053 

410,125 

News-e  . 

594,109 

623,673 

Post-c  . 

400,654 

330,646 

tNews  &  Age 

Herald-S  . 

318,405 

320,110 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,720,221 

1.684.554 

■OSTON. 

MASS. 

Record- AmeFn-m-e. 

326,015 

331,616 

Globe-m-e  . 

661,058 

591,194 

lUPPALO,  N.  Y. 

Her.-Trav.  (See  Ntote)  718,650 

702.261 

Post-m  . 

539,308 

372,785 

•Advertiser-S  .... 

182,332 

217,455 

Globe-S  . 

328,676 

256,616 

tHerald-S  . 

419,909 

347.111 

Post-S  . 

167,006 

98,860 

Grand  Total _  3,324,954  2,918,898 

Non:  Globe  it  told  in  combination 
morning  and  evening.  Traveler  it  sold 
in  combination  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald. 

Record  morning  it  sold  in  combination 
with  the  American  evening.  Linage  of 
one  edition  is  given. 

Courier  Exprets-m.  •  557,517  522,551 

Newt-e  .  889,553  1,070,773 

'Courier  Exprett-S  362,896  381,436 

Grand  Total _  1,809,966  1,974,760 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  Note)  665,985  580,054 

Non:  Courier-e  and  Pott-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
<(^rier.e)  only  it  given. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Caaette-e  .  405,040  408,472 

Caxette-S  .  136,301  106,595 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

1944 

1943 

Tribunc-m  . 

1,051,766 

1,106,180 

Sun-ra  . 

721,921 

441,090 

tDaily  News-e _ 

953,416 

802,086 

Herald- American-e . 

467,029 

579,328 

Titnes-e  . 

498,985 

385,318 

Tribune- S  . 

573,378 

573,454 

Sun-S  . 

289.40R 

228,857 

‘Herald- American-S 

249,793 

286,823 

Tlmes-S  . 

88,626 

70,009 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,894,322 

4,473,145 

CINCINNA'n.  OHIO 

Enquirer'in  . 

586,151 

442,822 

Post-e  . 

591,690 

586,604 

Times-Star-e  . 

886,968 

655,067 

tEnquirer-S  . 

504,329 

461,796 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,569,138 

2,146,289 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  . . . 

492,228 

632,747 

News-e  . 

422,655 

482,859 

Press-e  . 

713,064 

916,589 

‘tPlain  D«aler-S  . 

468,846 

548,240 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,096,793 

2,580,435 

COLUMIUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  . 

855,624 

731,211 

Cititen-e  . 

424,217 

345,438 

0.  State  Journal-m 

326,592 

243,750 

Dispatefa-S  . 

370,385 

285,322 

Citizen-S  . 

155,840 

130,234 

SUr-w  . 

49,398 

43,709 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,182,056 

1,779,664 

DALLAS, 

TEXAS 

News-m  . 

813,878 

635,050 

Times- Herald-e  . . . 

1,105,979 

812,629 

tNews-S  . 

315,295 

274,884 

Times-Herald-S  . . . 

307,959 

236,310 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,543,111 

1,958,873 

DAYTON 

.  OHIO 

Journal-m  . 

420,506 

340,720 

Herald-e  . 

849,774 

687,586 

News-e  . 

836,970 

821,150 

Journal  Herald-S  . 

177,341 

164,408 

News-S  . 

180,700 

195,856 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,465,291 

2,209,720 

DENVER. 

COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-m 

220,169 

254,571 

Post-e  . 

747,415 

624.478 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-S 

69,345 

58,896 

Post-S  . 

260,168 

207,555 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,297,097 

1,145,500 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  . 

329,951 

310,387 

Tribune-e  . 

396,841 

391,281 

Register-S  . 

218,360 

215,842 

Grand  Total  .... 

945,152 

917,510 

DETROIT. 

MICH. 

Times-e  . 

569,337 

706,267 

Free  Press-m . 

474,655 

694,019 

News-e  . 

909,625 

1,293,476 

‘Times-S  . 

344,053 

372,492 

Free  Press-S  . 

178J>48 

209,362 

tNews-S  . 

390,829 

527,418 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

1944 

Herald-e  .  411,356 

News-Tribune-m  . .  289,879 
News-Tribune-S  ..  172,472 


Grand  Total  .... 

873,707 

700,728 

EASTON,  PA. 

Express-e  . 

550,945 

479,911 

EL  PASO 

.  TEXAS 

Times-m  . 

364,193 

325,337 

Herald  Post-e  .... 

363,858 

375,841 

Times-S  . 

119,970 

112,326 

Grand  Total  .... 

848,021 

813,504 

ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch  Ilerald-e. 

386,978 

354,056 

Times-e  . 

487,862 

449,754 

Dispatch  Herald-S. 

155,713 

135,830 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,030,553 

939,640 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier- m  . 

556,811 

537,395 

Press-e  . 

566,689 

544.300 

Courier  &  Press-S 

170,160 

203,044 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,293,660 

1,284,739 

FLINT.  MICH. 

Joumal-e  . 

746,563 

676,938 

Journals  . 

192.353 

174,130 

Grand  Total  .... 

938,916 

851,068 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m.. 

424,149 

363,091 

Ntws  Sentinel-e. . . 

751,540 

653,466 

Journal  Gazette-S.. 

250,621 

210,681 

Grand  Total  . . , 

1,426,310 

1,227,238 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-ra  .. 

259,934 

236,197 

Star-Telegram-e  . . 

579,958 

584,713 

Press-e  . 

333,225 

266,108 

Star-Telegram-S  . . 

215,154 

154,608 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,388,271 

1,241.626 

FRESNO. 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . . 

456,756 

351.673 

Bee-S  . 

140,356 

98.377 

Grand  Total  .... 

597.112 

450,050 

GARY. 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e 

712,536 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y 

Post-Star  (See  Note) 

300,455 

285,051 

Note:  Post-Star-m 

sold  in  combination 

with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one 

edition. 

Post-Star-ra  only  is 

given. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  . 

520,953 

419,948 

Telegraph-e  . 

381,691 

320,694 

Grand  Total  , , . . 

902,644 

704,642 

Note:  News-e  carries  the  same  amount 

of  advertising  as  the 

Patriot-m. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  . 

450,583 

337,646 

Times-e  . 

915,082 

879,638 

Courant-S  . 

301,476 

179,502 

HEMPSTEAD  TOWN,  N.  Y. 

1943  1944  IW 

341,716  Nassau  Review  & 

253,477  Star< .  3  1  2,142  225,111 

105,535  Newsday-e  .  262,616  211,ffi 

700,728  Grand  Total  _  574,758  43631: 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

ATooii  Observer-e  403.295  277, DJI 

479,911  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

lie  Chronicle-e  .  893,789  76»31i 

Post-m  .  623,070  40M21 

?ii?ii  .  3S7J1( 

112,326  Chronicle-S .  289,275  257,911 

ir3T04  . 

(irand  Total  ....  2.615.971  1,960,44) 

354,056  'f®-.. 

449  754  .News-e  .  1,053,413  816,i« 

135*830  "Star-m  .  850,077  592,1*7 

’  Times-e  .  624,749  S65.M 

939,640  ^Star-S  .  503,018  379,154 

Grand  Total  ....  3,031,257  2,344,491 

537  395  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA 

544*300  Times  Union-m  .,,  562,010  437)71 

203*044  Journal-e  .  496,169  417)31 

’  Times  Union-S  ,,.  251,712  199)14 

284  739  - *  - 

’  ’  Grand  Total _  1.309.891  1,053)11 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

676,938  Jersey  Journal-e  . .  446,695  314,431 

174,130  JOHNSTOWN,  PA 

•  Tribune  .  619,649  576,909 

S31,U6B  Note:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combing 
with  Democrat-m.  Linage  of  one  editiai. 
Tribune-e  only  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

iTo’^qT  journal-m  .  350,638  301,944 

210,681  News-Sentinel-c  . ,  392,702  413,054 

•>11  1.0  Journal-S  .  129,848  96,799 

,227,238  News-Sentinel-S  ..  117,231  124,174 

*irxiQ7  Grand  Total  ....  990,4  1  9  935)71 

584  713  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

266^108  Tribune  (See  Note)  376.668  326,9t' 

154,608  Note:  Tribune-e  and  Elagle-m  sold  t 
.  -J.  combination.  Linage  of  one  editiot  («) 

1  ’41  6’6  "tly  'S  shown. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Exaniiner-m  .  712,757  777.947 

351.673  Times-m  .  710,790  l,0fl6,M 

98  377  llerald-Express-e  ..  613,165  668,81 

_ \tws-d  .  480,735  516,9# 

450,050  *Examiner-S  .  456,383  451,9# 

tTimes-S  .  380,240  403,991 

.  Grand  Total _  3.354.070  3,823,175 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

.  ,  Courier  Joumal-m.  538,009  613,911 

285,051  Times-e  .  625,079  681,4^ 

ibination  Courier  Journal-S.  325,44  9  286.919 

edition,  -  -  — 

Grand  Total  ....  1,488,537  l,580,5r 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  363,012  . 

320:69!  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

—  Union  Leader 

704  642  (See  Note)  ....  379,141  313^ 

•  'imniint  XoTE :  Manchester  Union*m  and  ^ 
er-e  sold  in  combination  only.  LjjJP 
of  one  edition,  Union-m,  only  is  shtts- 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

337,646  Commerc’l  Appeal-m  634,184  689^ 

879,638  Press-Scimitar-e  . .  426,649  433,9|J 

179,502  Commerc'l  Appeal-S  309,417  llS)** 


Grand  Total  ... .  2,866,547  3,803,0J4  Grand  Total  ... .  1,667,140  1,396,786 


1,3  70,25  0  1,439)# 


IDITOR  *  PURLISHER  f*r  March  IB.  HA 


tk€  UtuMratum  ior  fhit  advertUemgntt  was  painted  for  Moorm 
hicCormat:k  Linos  by  the  distinguished  Amerieum  artist*  Lduard  A.  Wiisoiu 


iODAY,  the  ship*  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Fleet,  which  onc« 
did  so  much  to  foster  good  will  between  the  United  States  and 
the  important  nations  of  South  America’s  East  Coast,  are  sailing 
routes  far  removed  from  those  they  covered  in  times  of  peace. 
Their  officers  and  crews,  once  concerned  with  the  comfort  of 
passengers  and  the  maintenance  of  highest  service  standards, 
now  live  with  danger  every  hour— facing  the  grim  harards  of 
war  with  determination  and  courage.  But,  despite  these  changes, 
ships,  officers  and  men  are  still  performing  as  Good  Neighbors 
—Good  Neighbors  m  all  the  United  Nations. 


has  entailed  many  sacrifices.  Our  normal  schedules  have  been 
disrupted,  our  ability  to  serve  old  friends  curtailed.  We  regret 
these  lapses,  but  we  do  not  apologue  for  them.  For  we  know 
— as  every  American  knows — that  today  we  have  one  job  to 
do  which  supersedes  all  others.  We  must  get  our  men  to  the 
fighting  fronts.  We  must  make  sure  that  they  receive  the 
materials  and  supplies  and  equipment  with  which  to  fight 


Some  day  peace  will  come  again.  It  will  be  a  good  peace — a 
true  peace — a  peace  built  upon  the  principles  we  believe  ini 
When  that  day  arrives,  travel  between  the  Americas  will  be> 
come  one  of  the  great  influences  in  the  building  of  a  glorious 
new  world.  The  sacrifices  we— and  all  Americans — make  today 
are  small  compared  with  the  promise  of  that  fumre. 


Ships  are  vital  implements  of  global  batde,  and  every  vessel 
of  the  American  Republics  Line  is  pledged  first  of  all  to  the 
mighty  task  of  winning  this  war.  Fulfillment  of  this  obligation 


UNTIL  VICTORY  COAAES  BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONOS  AND  THEN ...  CRUISE  BY  LUXURIOUS 
AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  LINERS  TO  RIO  DE  JANEIRO;  SANTOS,  MONTEVIDEO,  BUENOS  AIRES. 


February  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


MIAMI, 

FLA. 

1944 

1943 

Hrrald-m  . 

695,588 

686,308 

Nesvs-e  . 

690,349 

504,974 

Herald-S  . 

300,734 

294,424 

News-S  . 

150,473 

80,275 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,837,144 

1,565,981 

MILWAUKII,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  . 

436,105 

358,532 

Joumal-e  . 

1,012,957 

1,192,025 

•Sentinel-S  . 

207,049 

185,037 

tJoumal-S  . 

361,723 

425,511 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,017,834 

2,161,105 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  . 

428,506 

294,251 

Star  Joumal-e  .... 

868,587 

680,138 

Times-e  . 

274,379 

260,408 

Tribune-S  . 

386,937 

318,812 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,958,409 

1,553,609 

MODESTO 

.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

330,919 

235,831 

MONTREAL. 

CANADA 

Slar-e . 

982,798 

840,454 

Gazette- ra  . 

429,648 

399,943 

l.a  Presse-e  . 

917,314 

744,019 

I.a  Patrie-e  . 

131,243 

101,113 

Herald-e  . 

126,630 

134,950 

Standard  Weekly  . 

88.295 

82,649 

I.a  Patrie-S  . 

128.026 

95,579 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,803,954 

2,398,707 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  . 

385,230 

336,850 

Star-m  . 

384,642 

347,575 

Star-S  . 

126,862 

103,464 

Grand  Total  .... 

896,734 

787,889 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Hanner-e  . 

521,248 

514,950 

Tennessean-m  .... 

510.501 

506,538 

Tennessean-S  . 

268,542 

270,403 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.300,291 

1,291,891 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger-m  .... 

453,679 

375,962 

News-e  . 

1,147,226 

1,114,428 

Call-S  . 

181,912 

156,496 

Star-Ledger-S  .... 

109,564 

74,520 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,892,381 

1,721,406 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m. 

264,838 

242,995 

Register-e  . 

692,204 

568,407 

Register- S  . 

161,311 

110.957 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,118,353 

922,359 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m. 

848,788 

741,163 

Item-e  . 

813,273 

514,982 

States-e  . 

563,718 

486,161 

Times  Picayune  & 

States-S  . 

425,640 

394,436 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,651,419 

2,136,742 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-ra  . 

904,494 

886,727 

Herald  Tribune-m. 

669,048 

611,742 

.\ews-m  . 

794,875 

783,878 

Mirror-m  . 

292,763 

422,246 

Journal  American-c 

577,805 

656,349 

Po8t-e  . 

446,936 

393,793 

Sun-e  . 

929,962 

706,822 

World  Telegram-e. 

618,656 

665,534 

Times-S  . 

750,330 

754,665 

tHerald  Tribune-S. 

508,016 

509,112 

News-S  . 

405,654 

385,116 

Mirror*S  . 

172,989 

213,514 

•Jour’l.-American-S 

288,087 

299,898 

Grand  Total  .... 

7,359,615 

7,289,396 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (RROOKLYN) 

Eagle-e  . 

503.269 

425,777 

Eagle-S  . 

162,059 

121,521 

(■rand  Total  _ 

665,328 

574,298 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N. 

Y. 

Gazette-e  . 

494.889 

474,910 

OAKLAND 

.  CALIF, 

Post-Enquirer-e 

471,879 

413,875 

Tribune-e  . 

626,147 

767,766 

Tribune-S  . 

258,361 

229,373 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,356,387 

1,411,014 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklaboman-m  .... 

468,447 

416,958 

Times-e  . 

547,602 

504,220 

Oklabonu-S  . 

238,665 

184,914 

OMAHA,  NHR. 

1944  1943 

t'World  Herald-e.  569.824  532,777 

World  Heralds...  266,530  223,412 

Grand  ToUl  ...  836,354  756,189 

Note:  World- Herald  sold  in  Combi¬ 
nation.  Linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only 
is  shown. 

PIORIA,  ILL 

Jour’I.  Transcript-e  610,723  516,687 

.Star-m  .  502,137  355.895 

Joum^  Star-S  ...  209,188  155,573 

Grand  Total  ...  1,322,048  1,028,155 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

tEvening  Bulletin-e  747,446  1,139,032 

inquirer-m  .  905,203  1,021,981 

News-e  .  436,530  347,765 

Record-m  .  709,236  614,984 

Inquirer-S  .  593,454  498,307 

•Records  .  276,785  306,348 

Grand  Total  ...  3.668,654  3,928,417 

PITTSlURaH,  PA. 

Sun-Telegraph-e  ..  543,067  639,540 

Post-Gazette-ra  . . .  474,187  494,565 

Press-e  .  920,368  927,616 

•Sun-Tefegr»ph-S  .  286,075  345,645 

tPress-S  .  340,121  349,489 

Grand  Total  ...  2.563.818  2,756,855 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  594,741  581,128 


Joumal-e  . . . . 


601,067  717,349 


Post-Dispatch-e 
Star-Tiraes-e  .... 
tGlobe-  Democrat-S . 
Post-Dispatcfa-S  . . 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


WATERRURY.  CONN. 


1944 

519,999 

1943 

434,239 

*  Republican- Amer. 

1944 

1943 

649,818 

673,252 

(see  Note)  . . . , 

435,885 

None 

507,918 

476.578 

I)emocrat-e  . 

258,365 

509,487 

495,685 

Republican-S  .... 

110,443 

237,706 

188,289 

374,266 

358,393 

Grand  Total  . . . 

804,693 

None 

Oregonian-S  .  284,416  323,107 

tJoumal-S  .  250,266  180,705 

Grand  Total  ...  1,730,490  1,802,289 

PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H. 

Herald-e  .  182,139  193,316 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  837,232  862,085 

Toumal-m  .  306,128  292,673 

Journal  s  .  227,663  137,200 

Grand  Total  ...  1.371.023  1,291,958 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle-e  (see  Note)  594,037  518,184 

Eagle-S  .  41,885  39,545 

Grand  Total  ...  635,922  557,729 

Note:  Eagle  and  Times-ra  sold  in 

comtnnation.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Eagle-e  only  is  given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  . . .  776,127  682,665 

Times  Dispatch-m.  567,614  491,775 

Times  D6spatch-S.  265,936  268,248 

Grand  Total  ...  1,609,677  1,442,688 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Dem.  Ic  Cbrooicle-m  M3,392  628,028 

Times  Unioo-e  ...  725.638  723.702 

Dem.  &  Chronicle- S  319.2116  328,175 

Grand  Total  ...  1.708.245  1,679,905 

ROCKFORD.  ILL 

Register-Republic-e.  592,957  526,574 

Star-m  .  409,468  370,237 

Star-S  .  167,336  143,758 

Grand  Total  ...  1.169.761  1.040,569 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Union-ra  .  232,902  219,675 

Bee-e  .  738,709  624.348 

Union-S  .  159,488  79,155 

Grand  Total  ...  1,131.099  923,178 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe- Democrat-m. .  476,153  437,427 


750,171  814,825 

507,602  512,412 

283,273  280,660 

383,494  417,527 


1,254,714  1,106,092 


Grand  Total  ...  2,400,693  2,462,851 

ST.  PAUL  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  ..  391,862  365,949 

Dispatch-e  .  644,507  623,566 

Pioneer  Press-S  ..  239,381  270,426 

Grand  Total  ...  1,275,750  1.259,941 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Light-e  .  486,155  505,852 

Express-m  .  395,738  370,116 

News-e  .  680,856  675,468 

•Light  s  .  217,774  312,876 

Express-S  .  255,939  274,084 

Grand  Toul  ...  2,036,462  2,138,396 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  590,098  539,849 

Tribune-Sun-e  _  790,166  754,136 

Union-S  .  241,610  269,936 

Grand  Total  ...  1,621,874  1,563,921 


Grand  Total  ...  2.799,194  2,626,436 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  536,449  452,974 

Union  Star-e  ....  485,155  396,820 

Grand  Total  ...  1,021,604  849,794 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  379,553  324,016 

Times-e  .  525.448  465,367 

Scrantonian-S  ....  122,829  108,622 

Grand  Total  .,.  1,027,830  898,005 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intdligencer-m  437,840  485,045 

Star-e  .  347,797  259,823 

Times-e  .  683,068  733,315 

•Po9t-Inteiligen’r-S  273,317  344,157 

Times-S  .  222,579  226,141 

Grand  Total  ...  1,964,601  2,048,481 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Tribune-Joumal-e. .  305,041  271,780 

Journal-S  .  120,168  140,684 

Grand  Total -  425,209  412,464 

SOUTH  REND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  562,856  586,399 

Tribune-S  .  167,840  145,966 

Grand  Total _  730,696  732,365 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Rev’w-m  341,893  262,219 

Chronicle-e  .  533,948  426,926 

tSpokesman-Rev’w-S  279,078  219,864 

Grand  Total  ...  1,154.919  909,009 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e..  844,486  617,818 

Post-Standard-m  . .  407,561  423,150 

•Ifer’ld  American-S  315,875  279,991 

Post-Standard-S...  185,687  129,670 

Grand  Total  ,..  1,753,609  1,450,629 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  . .  543,910  480,999 

Times-e  .  429,918  334,026 

News-Tribune-S  ..  219,889  142,337 

Grand  Total  ...  1,193,717  957,362 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  214,135  125,951 

Blade-e  .  697,234  826,597 

Times-S  .  258,949  278,008 

Grand  Total  ...  1.170,318  1,230,556 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  ..  606.595  526,005 

Telegram-e  .  977,612  768,955 

Star-e  .  1,050,452  915,034 

Star-w  .  95,765  80,144 

Grand  Total  ...  2,730,424  2.290.*138 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times 

(see  Note)  _  559,840  434.969 

Times-Advertiscr-S  87,128  63,315 

Grand  Total  . . .  646.968  498,284 

Note:  Times-e  and  State  Gazette-m 

are  sold  in  combination. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  Note).  492,228  461,368 

Note:  Record-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record-e.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Record-m  only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  534,877  540,583 

World-m  .  487,522  479,310 

World-S  .  191,304  212,709 

Grand  Total  ...  1,213,703  1,232,602 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  405,947  323,613 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Times-Herald-d  ...  968,576  862,488 

News-e  .  558,887  511,361 

Post-m  .  887,170  734,991 

Star-e  .  1,108,908  1,318.235 

•Times- Herald-S. .  322,059  307,984 

Post-S  .  290,713  230,590 

tStar-S  .  384,047  445,000 


Note:  Republican  AiMrican  sold  ia 
combination  with  American-e.  Linage 
of  one  edition  shown  (Republican-m). 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 

Mamar’ck  Times-e.  140,275  116,644 

.\It.  Vernon  Argus-e  290,973  244,65] 

New  Roch.  Std.  Star-e  377,096  283,09] 

Ossin^.  Citz’n.  Reg.-e  143,653  138,099 

Port  (jhester  Item-e  257,399  229,454 

Tarrytown  News-e.  164,580  168,357 

Ykrs.  Her.  States.-e  290,052  349,]67 

Wht.  Plains  Dis.-e  386,036  348,817 


Peekskill  Star-e  . . 

185,157 

1401864 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,235,221 

1,919,20] 

WICHITA, 

.  KANS. 

Beacon-e  . 

582,463 

459,790 

Eagle-m  . 

407,340 

300,641 

Eagle-e  . 

458,965 

356404 

Beacon-S  . 

260,426 

220,040 

Eagle-S  . 

199,822 

153,705 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,909.016 

1,490  987 

WORCESTER.  MASS 

Telegram-ra  . 

476,065 

431,510 

Gazette  &  Post-e  . . 

529,066 

499,955 

Telegram-S  . 

222,195 

178,613 

Grand  Total  , , . 

1,227,326 

1,110,078 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator  Teleg.-e 

654,307 

638,180 

V’indicator  Teleg.-S 

241,762 

263,267 

Grand  Total  • .  • 

896,069 

901,447 

Figaras  Sappliad  by  Pablisiwn 

RRONX.  N.  Y.  C. 

Home  News-e . 

201,215 

140,096 

Home  News-S  .... 

64,293 

50,492 

Grand  Total  . . . 

265,508 

190,588 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO 

Times-ra  . 

728,726 

318,167 

Star-e . 

716,198 

546,822 

Star-S  . 

358,836 

3  38,759 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,803,760 

1,203,748 

NEW  REDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e . . 

27,662 

23,775 

Standard-Times-S . . 

4,279 

4,208 

Grand  Total  . . . 

31,941 

27,983 

)0.  OHIO  MEMORANDUM  OP  ADVERTISIN6 

..  214,135  125,951  |N  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  COMIC 

lllfA  WEEKLY  AND  'THIS  WEEK" 

..  258^49  278,008  FERRUARY,  1 944 

..  1,170,318  1,230,556  •“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linsie 

evaaiAlSA  63,321  lines  and  **COMIC  WEEKLi 

'•*?'*"*  ,,,  I.inage  25.760  lines  is  included  in  the 

■  ■  niS'ner  Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers: 

■  ■  1  Albany  Times-Union,  Atlanta  Journi, 

■  ■  .  Baltimore  American,  Boston  Advertiser, 

. .  95,765  80,144  Chicago  Herald- American,  Detroit^ Times, 

■  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  Joum^- 

. .  2,730,424  2,. 90, 138  American,  Pittsburgh  Sun  •  Telegraph, 
'niJ  M  J  San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  Herald- 

wsv.  IE.  ft,  American,  Washington  Times-Herald. 

eeoBzn  aw  oxo  •“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

c  63,321  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier 

•S  S7,l2o  63,i\S  press,  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Phils- 

. .  646,968  4M,284  ‘^'ISi’AMERfcAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

?  and  State  Gazette-m  52,321  lines  in  the  Miami  Herald. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
Y.  N.  Y.  63.321  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY’ 

).  492.228  461  368  Linage  25,760  lines  in  the  Los  Angelei 

m  sold  in  combination  Examiner  and  San  Pj^ancisco  Kxaminer 
rd^e.  Linage  of  one  *‘*AMERICAN  WEEKLY 

.  OTly  VrXen  62.921  lines  and  “COMIC  \VEEKLy^ 

.  oiri  A  Linage  25,760  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post 

A.  ORLA.  Intelligencer. 

534,877  540,583  •“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

. .  487,522  479,310  62,921  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

191,304  212,709  fTHIS  WEEK”  Linage  39,067  lines 

- - - is  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 

. .  1,213,703  1,232,602  following  papers:  Atlanta  Constitution, 
CITY  N  J  Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Af* 

m  405  9*47  "  121  613  Herald,  Boston  Herald,  (^icago  Daily 

ra  405,947  323,613  News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland 

GTON.  D.  C.  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Detroit 

. .  968,576  862,488  News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Com- 

558,887  511,361  mercial  Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal, 

887,170  734,991  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Pitts- 

. .  1,108,908  1,318.235  burgh  Press,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
322,059  307,984  Washington  Star;  39,048  lines  in  the 

290,713  230,590  Mew  York  Herald  Tribune;  38,306  lines 

384,047  445,000  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  San 

-  -  Francisco  Chronicle;  38,393  lines.  Port* 

4,520,360  4,410,649  land  Journal,  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 

IDITOR  G  PURLISHERfer  March  19.  1944 
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c»il  iranspoi 
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•  These  advertisements,  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  in  the  majority 
of  communities  served  by  the  B&O, 
are  two  of  a  series  designed  to 
stimulate  the  interests  of  tomor¬ 
row’s  travelers  and  shippers  in 
post-war  rail  transportation.  We 
believe  editors  and  publishers 
will  find  the  approach  of  interest. 
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OWI  Sets  Up 
Foreign  News  Bureau 

Washington,  March  15— An¬ 
ticipating  an  early  flow  of  for¬ 
eign  news  from  the  typewriters 
of  men  being  sent  overseas  to 
represent  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation,  Director  Elmer  Davis 
today  set  up  a  foreign  news  bu¬ 
reau  and  appoint^  Matthew 
Gordon,  former  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  news  editor  as 
its  chief. 

Mr.  Gordon  is  the  author  of 
“News  as  a  Weapon,”  in  which 
propaganda  methods  and  re¬ 
sults  were  analyzed. 

Named  to  assist  the  bureau 
chief  was  Emanuel  Freedman, 
on  leave  from  the  cable  desk  of 
the  New  York  Times. 


The  Office  of  War  Information 
has  begun  the  recruitment  of 
450  men,  most  of  whom  will  be 
overseas  by  summertime.  They 
will  include  100  men  with  news¬ 
paper  background.  60  radio  en¬ 
gineers,  30  radio  announcers, 
script  writers  and  producers,  20 
picture  editors  and  photograph¬ 
ers,  20  radiophoto  editors  and 
reproduction  editors,  150  lan¬ 
guage  specialists,  50  publication 
writers,  artists,  layout  men  and 
printing  experts.  20  Morse  code 
operators. 

■ 

W.  P.  Simms  Overseas 

William  Philip  Simms,  foreign 
news  editor  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  left  this 
week  on  an  overseas  assign¬ 
ment. 


CLASSIFED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 

(Cask  wHh  Ordar) 

I  Hma— .50  par  lina 
4  fimat— .40  par  l!na  par  intartlen 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima— .90  par  llna 
2  timaa— .to  par  lina  par  intartion 
4  Hmaa — .70  par  lina  par  intartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculata  coit  of  any  clattifiad  ad- 
vartiiamant,  count  fiva  avaraga  words 
to  tha  lina.  Minimum  tpaca  accaptad 
for  publication  is  tkraa  linas.  Advar- 
tisars  «rho  kay  thair  ads.  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  considar 
this  as  four  words. 

PERSONAL  SERVICE 
As  an  addad  sarvica  to  advartisars  run¬ 
ning  a  four  tima  "Situations  Wantad" 
notice,  thair  racord  is  placed  in  tha 
files  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Service.  This  complete  regis¬ 
tration  assures  advertisers'  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  in 
tha  newspaper,  magexine,  publicity, 
advertising,  publishing,  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
bo  sent  four-time  advertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Tlmea  Tower,  B’way  at  42nd  St. 

New  York  18,  N.  T, 

MiscalloMen 

SWISS  WBIST  WATOmi 
SWEEP  second  buid.  A  few  with 
Inrainout  dial,  classy  Job.  No  Jewels. 
OPA  Oeiling  price  $8.50  retail.  While 
they  last  $6.55  each.  Tede  A  Eteh- 
ingnam.  Box  855,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

MEWSPAPEB  PBOPEBTIES 

Bought — Sold — Appraised 
ALL  MATTERS  OONITDENTIAL 
L.  P.  Likely,  850  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
OAPABIiR  HAMDLDfO,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  la  n.  S.  No  leases  or  trades, 
Len  Feigkner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mieh. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

FINE  WEEKLY  PAPER  in  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  unusually  well-equipped. 
Owner  gone  to  war  will  sacriflce  for 
$6,500.  Net  income  $5,000  year.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 


Newspapers  For  Sale  (Coat'd) 

FOB  SAU! — Opportunity  to  secure  one 
of  oldest  and  imst  weekly  newspaper 
in  Middle  West,  with  fine  commercial 
printing  plant,  grossing  more  than 
$60,000  annually.  Equipment  inelndea 
automatic  horiiontal  and  vertical 
Miehles  and  Cleveland  folder,  new 
Kluge  and  other  horiiontal  Miehles 
and  Hall  folder.  Complete  bindery 
equipment.  $18,000  new  equipment 
installed  in  1048.  All  locate  in  its 
own  building  and  wholly  unencum¬ 
bered.  A  rare  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  thriving  and  long  established  busi- 
ness.  Box  1806,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MOUNTAIN  STATE  daily.  Gross  Six¬ 
ty  Thousand.  Easy  terms.  Unopposed 
and  isolated. 

Mountain  State  dsily.  Gross  $100,000. 
Priced  for  sale  and  at  reasonable  fig¬ 
ure. 

Coast  daily.  Gross  Ninety  Thousand. 
Terms  reasonable.  Good  net.  Pries 
low. 

Southwest  daily.  Unopposed  and  iso¬ 
lated.  Ask  about  it. 

Only  weekly  and  Job  plant  in  county. 
Equipment  for  daily.  Isolated.  PriM 
$18,500. 

Coast  weekly.  Unopposed.  Beautiful 
city.  Ideal  climate.  High  class  resi¬ 
dents,  and  many  fine  shops.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  excess  of  needs.  This  is  not 
a  low  priced  weekly,  but  price  is  right. 
Central  Calif,  weekly  for  sale,  owner 
called  into  Service.  Priced  to  sell. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 
THREE  FINE  WEEKLIES  from  one 
splendid  plant  in  fast  growing  indus¬ 
trial  section.  About  ready  for  daily 
when  conditions  permit.  Big  money¬ 
maker.  End  of  war  will  increase  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  can  pay  down  $20,000 
or  more,  write  us.  LEN  FEIGHNER 
AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 

Nawtpapar  Pratt  Enginaart 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation - 

LOrI^Z  printers  machinists,  INC. 

35  Rose  St.  New  York. 

Machanical  Eqaipmaat  For  Sal# 

FOB  SALE  ABOUT  MAY  1,  No.  7 
Hoe  Stereotype  Metal  Furnace  com¬ 
plete  with  gas  burner.  Also  a  Kemp 
Heating  Element  if  conversion  is  de¬ 
sired.  Meriden  Record,  Meriden,  Conn. 
SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT:  One  Pr.  Hoe 
High  Speed  folders,  22%’’  cutoff;  1500 
Amp.  6-12  volt  motor  generator  set. 
Compton  Printing  Co.,  1029  W.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Los  Angeles  15. 

INTEBTYPE  MACHINE,  Model  F.S.4, 
Serial  in  15,000't,  Centering  and 
Quadding  attachment,  Mohr  ^w,  4 
main  and  4  auxiliary  magasines,  six 
pocket  mold  disc  with  6  molds,  electric 
pot,  Msrgach  feeder  and  A,0,  motor. 
Opportune  buy.  Buyer  must  act 
quickly.  Printcraft  Representatives, 
277  Broadway,  N.  Y.  7,  N.  Y. 


Machaaical  Eqaipmaat  For  Sola 

_ (Coat'd) _ 

B.  HOE  A  CO.,  Newspaper  Press,  32 
pp.  quadruple,  23^  cutoff,  75  H.P., 
A.C.  motor,  almost  new  rubber  rollers, 
now  operating.  Box  1374,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HOB  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  64-Psge 
Octuple,  will  sell  as  such  or  one  unit  as 
32-page  Quadruple,  Stereotype  Dept., 
A.C.  motors  and  electrical  equipment. 
This  offering  is  located  in  N.  Y.  0. 
Swell  buy  for  a  purchaser  who  means 
business.  Printcraft  Representatives. 
277  Broadway.  N.  Y.  7,  N.  Y. 

Machaaical  Iqaipowat  Waotod 

WANTED 

Goss  prats,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prises.  Box  1048, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TWO  LINOTYPES  also  No.  2  Kelly 
press,  Omaha  folder  or  similar  equip¬ 
ment.  Box  1383,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Halp  Waatad 

_ Admimstrative _ 

WANTED  —  BUSINESS  MANAGES. 
A  very  real  non-darationsl  position  has 
become  open  with  a  sturdy,  substantial 
exclusive  field,  10,000  dsily  in  a  terri¬ 
tory  whose  uptrend  will  continue  post¬ 
war.  Well  remunerated.  It  offers  a 
happy,  long  term  connection  for  the 
man  who  hat  the  right  qualifications. 
Write  enclosing  picture  and  full  back¬ 
ground,  stating  salary  desired  to  Box 
1360,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Halp  Waatad 
Advertising 

ASSISTANT  ADVEBTISINO  MAN- 
AGEi^  seven  thousand  circulation, 
northern  New  England  afternoon  daily. 
Box  1419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ADVEBTISINO  MANAGER.  National 
weekly  covering  Army  field.  Salary, 
bonus.  Real  opportunity.  Box  1384, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVEBTISINO  SALESMAN  with  na¬ 
tional  magaxine  experience.  To  travel. 
Large  accounts  only.  Box  1885,  Editor 
A  I^blisher. 

HIGH  GRADE  OONNXOTIOUT 
weekly  labor  newspaper  (A.F.L.) 
wants  first  class  sdvertising  salesman. 
Retail  selling  and  speeial  editions. 
Permanent  positien;  excellent  shenee 
for  advancement.  Box  1238,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

18  THEBE  an  experienced  local  ad¬ 
vertising  man  left  who  hasn't  found 
the  right  position  with  an  aggressive, 
growing  newspaper  chain  t  We’re 
looking  for  ability  in  layouts  and  wil¬ 
lingness  to  learn  radio  selling  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  game.  Give 
age,  experience,  references  and  starting 
.salary.  Write  Paul  Allingbam,  News- 
Globe,  Amarillo.  Texas. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
OPFOBTUNITY 

.SOME  YOUNG  MAN  in  late  20’s  or 
early  30’s  will  find  an  interesting  op¬ 
portunity  on  a  well-known  newspaper 
in  the  East.  He  must  know  routine 
work  of  the  department,  possess  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  for  working  with 
wholesalers  and  have  possibilities  of 
developing  into  executive  material. 
Give  complete  details,  draft  status,  etc. 
Box  1380,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  IN  SOUTHWEST  CITY 
has  permanent  position  for  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor.  Real  opportunity  with 
expanding  organisation.  Give  age, 
draft  status,  experience,  salary  expec¬ 
tation  first  letter.  Box  1395,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  AFTERNOON 
DAILY  in  city  of  100,000  needs  man 
or  woman  to  operate  a  one  person 
display  advertising,  layout  promotion 
department.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
a  skilled  copy  writer.  Art  ability  not 
essential.  Submit  sample  layout  with 
personal  history  and  state  definitely 
salary  expected  to  start,  also  enclose 
snapshot.  Box  1851,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OPENINGS  FOB  OLASSIFED  BIAN- 
AGEB  and  display  ad  man.  City 
40,000,  morning  and  evening  dailies. 
With  application  enclose  late  snapshot 
and  state  salary  expected.  THE  DAN¬ 
VILLE  REGIOTER,  DANVILLE,  VA. 


Halp  Waatad 
Advortisiaf  (Cool'd) 

ADVERTISING  MAN:  Classified  sr 
display.  Layouts,  copy  writing  and 
selling.  Permanent.  Regular  list  af 
contract  accounts.  The  Lima  Nemt 
Lima,  Ohio. 

PERMANENT  POSITION  for  ax^ 
enced  advertising  man  on  one  of  Masaa- 
chusetts’  leading  Daily  and  Sunday 
papers.  Must  know  layout  and  copy. 
Executive  ability  a  requisite.  State 
experience,  references,  salary.  Bax 
1863,  Editor  A  Pnbliahr. 
PEBMANEOT  STAFF  PO6ITI0H 
open  (or  solicitor  capable  of  writiag 
good  copy  and  preparing  above 
the  average  layouts.  Must  be  draft 
exempt.  Morning  and  evening  com¬ 
bination  with  41,500  circulation  in 
city  of  70,000  population.  Write  M.  f. 
Murdaugh,  Advertising  Director,  Her¬ 
ald  and  Sun,  Durham,  N.  C. 

SALESMAN 

AN  EASTERN  NEWSPAPER,  city  of 
200,000,  has  an  opening  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  salesman  who  also  san  ser¬ 
vice  accounts.  Prefer  man  around  30, 
draft  deferred.  Must  have  good  rhar- 
aeter  and  successful  record.  Good 
-working  conditions.  Worthwhilo  fut¬ 
ure  (or  right  man.  Box  1381,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

5tAT.T!«MAM  —  NATIONAL  DEPART- 
MENT  of  a  large  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  wants  top-tlight  man  who  has  a 
record  as  a  producer,  to  contact  fisld 
representatives,  wholesale  jobbers,  and 
agenoies.  Write  giving  your  complete 
background — business  and  ,edacatioatl 
— and  furnish  satisfactory  recommau- 
dations  from  former  employer.  Must 
be  draft  exempt.  Man  with  car  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1412,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Halp  Waatad 

_ Salas  Aaulytt _ 

SALES  ANALYST 

LARGE  ROTARY  and  Rotogravuiu 
printer  (California)  wants  man  cap¬ 
able  analysing  sales  potentials  and  as¬ 
signing  leads.  Permanent  position  as 
part  of  sales  staff.  Box  1387,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Halp  Waatad 

_ CarlooiMst _ _ 

FLORIDA  DAILY  wants  young  ear- 
toonist-artist,  good  style.  Must  b* 
alert  to  the  news,  able  to  draw  timely 
cartoons,  illustrations  and  maps,  sad 
be  able  to  retouch  pictures.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Box  1400. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Halp  Waatad 

_ Circulutiou _ _ 

CITY  DISTRICT  MANAGER,  expw- 
enced  in  Home  Delivery  boy  training 
fur  evening-Sunday  paper  near  Clsvo- 
land.  Salary,  ear  allowance  and  bonus. 
Must  be  over  draft  age,  deferred  or 
honorably  discharged  service  man. 
Car  necessary.  Permanent  after  war 
job  if  capable.  Give  references  and 
experience.  Box  1391,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

NOW  OPEN  TWO  DISTRIBUTOR¬ 
SHIPS 

A  LARGE  metropolitan  newspaper  is 
looking  for  two  thoroughly  experienced 
circulation  men  as  independent  distrib¬ 
utors  to  handle  downtown  streets  and 
news  stands.  No  Sundays.  To  men 
who  qualify  a  most  attractive  proposi¬ 
tion  is  offered  including  a  contract. 
Cash  bond  required.  Write  giving  us 
full  details  about  yourself.  Box  1403, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

THOROUGHLY  EXFEBIENOED  DIS¬ 
TRICT  MANAGER  for  morning  opera¬ 
tion  in  Middle  West.  Give  references, 
snapshot,  draft  status.  Good  pay, 
portunity  for  advancement.  Box  Ills. 

Editor  A  Pnbllaher. _ _ 

WANTED  ONE  SUPERVISOR,  ONE 
BRANCH  MANAGER 
ONE  of  America's  large  metropolitan 
morning  new^apers  needs  one  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  City  Circulation 
Supervisor  and  one  City  Branch  Man¬ 
ager.  Both  of  these  positions  are 
permanent  and  offer  unusual  oppor 
tunitiea.  In  writing  please  give  full 
details  of  experience  and  background 
and  enclose  a  snapshot  of  yourself  if 
possible.  Box  1404,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR 


FUBLISHER  for  Morch  18,  1944 


- - H^WmM 

Editoriid 

ga«T«ATIOW  CITY  TBIJORAPH 
OITOB  needed  by  Merch  25.  Good 
Hlerr  working  conditions.  Famps 

luiir'Kows.  Pampa,  Texas. _ _ 

-QfYpnanEB — Must  be  fast  and  ac- 
kindling  trunk  telegraph  on 
-  msa  deik,  upstate  New  York,  $60. 

1118.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SygyanER  AND  BEPORTBlt  for 
■Mlera  daily,  preferably  with  ezperi- 
nci  in  city  of  150,000  or  under.  Give 
hll  infonnation  as  to  ezperienee,  age, 
,u.,  and  salary  expected.  Box  1836, 

tiliior  t  Publisher. _ 

jywpuTEWCED  DATT  EXEMPT  man 
w  woman  copy  render  capable  of  han- 
fiini  three  wire  telegraph  desk  pre- 
(eribly  from  Mid  West.  Include  ex- 
Mrience.  references,  and  photo  first 
ater  to  Managing  Editor,  The  News 

Ouette,  Champaign,  Ill. _ 

WRITER  for  daily  newspaper 
ii  lentral  state.  One  who  understands 
•ad  can  write  of  farms,  farmers  and 
lira  prblems.  One  who  can  take  pie- 
tins  preferred,  but  not  essential.  Oiwe 
fill  information  and  background  in  first 
later.  Box  1324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
I.tsuuAI.  newspaper  in  attractive 
yioridi  city  wants  editorial  writer  with 
I  wsliop.  Send  clippings  if  possible. 
Bor  1422.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ofumos  wnuB  and  oitt 

IIW8  MEN.  City  of  40,000,  morning 
ud  sTSBing  dailies.  With  application 
■aslsss  late  snapshot  and  state  salary 
opasted.  THE  DANVILLE  REOIB- 

rfi,  DANVILLE,  VA. _ 

nOTOOBAFHEE — Must  bare  own 
ipeed  graphic  and  ear.  Midwest  dally 
^r.  Oirs  draft  statue  and  ago. 

In  IMS.  Editor  A  Pnblieher. _ 

ttUOBAPH  EDITOK  with  first-page 
llyost  experience  and  able  to  write 
rditorisls.  Permanent  position.  Frank 
U  Rogers.  General  Manager,  Leader- 
gspshllesn-Harald,  Gloversrille,  N.  Y. 
rZLBOBAFH  EDITOR  for  aftemora 
diily  in  a  Southern  state  capital. 
Rood  pay  for  right  man,  pleasant,  con- 
FonrsliTe  working  conditions.  Box 

1375,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

m  TITLE  IS  CITT  EDITOK.  The 
ssrk  is  general  reporting,  some  tele- 
inph  desk,  head  writing,  assistant 
ditor.  The  pay  is  fifty  bucks.  The 
ob  is  permanent.  Write  fully.  Daily 
lows.  Yreka.  Oalif. 

iTiETBD  —  COBIBINATION  DESK- 
IUlE  and  proofreader  on  evening  East- 
in  daily.  Preferably  over  draft  ^e. 
Permanent,  good  salary.  Give  detailed 
word,  references.  Box  1825,  Editor 

i  Publisher. _ 

rmED— EXPEBTENOED  SOOtETT 
IDIT0&  capable  of  turning  ont  top- 
etch  p^e.  Apply  Ted  Tndain,  man- 
tint  editor.  Greenwich  (Oonn.)  Tlmee. 
riNTED  FOR  THE  DURATION  by 
lily  serving  county  of  60,000,  editor 
isponiible  for  the  direction  of  staff 
id  to  handle  telegraph,  correspond- 
■ti  and  local  copy ;  also  reporter, 
rift  exempt  male  or  female.  Box 

116.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

lAKTED— TWO  METROPOLITAN 
OFTREADERS.  5-day  $62.75  basic 
lek.  but  may  work  sixth  day  at  time 
id  half.  No  drunks,  phonies  or  eol- 
miblea  wanted.  Box  1372,  Editor 
Pnblieher. _ 

WANTED 

SIPERIENCED  REPORTERS  AND 
OOPYREADERS  ON  A  LEADING 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Help  Waated 

_ _ Meckanical _ 

ilNATlON  PRESSMAN-FLOOR 
®  WANTED-  Goss  Comet.  Five 
daily.  Permanent  job.  Great 
mg,  hunting  country.  $1.10  per 
ir.  Unorganised,  ^me  overtime 
|hly.  Daily  News,  Yreka,  Oalif. 
M^VER  for  Tasope  one  man  plant, 
B  afternoon  paper  northern  New 
llsnd.  Box  1417,  Editor  &  Pub- 


H«lp  Woat*4 

_ Mackanicsd  (CoaYJ) 

0OMPO31T0R — Praesman  wanted  by 
small  daily  newspaper.  Knowledge  of 
Duplex  Flatbed  Press  neeesaary.  Good 
working  conditions.  Write,  wire  or 

&hone  John  L.  Murray,  Bangor  Daily 

ews,  Bangor,  Pa. _ _ 

EZFERIDNOED  NEWSPAPER 
PRESSMAN  to  operate  Duplex  tubnlar 
and  do  stereotyping;  afternoon  daily 
paper,  good  wages,  agreeable  working 
conditions.  Also  need  combination 
linotype  operator  and  make-np  man. 
Box  1373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

oomboIXtion  floobman  •  L»o^ 

TYPE  OPERATOR  by  small  New  Eng¬ 
land  afternoon  daily.  Box  1884,  Edi¬ 
tor  h  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  FOREMAN  by  email  New 
England  afternoon  daily.  Ideal  con¬ 
dition!.  Box  1388,  EMitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

FOBXMAN.  Eight  machines  and  Mono¬ 
type.  Morning  newspaper.  $66.00 
plus.  Union.  Box  1292,  E.  &  P. 

HAVE  OPENING  FOB  DUPIXX 
PRESSMAN,  stereotyper,  or  ad  man, 
and  make-up,  operating  six-page  after¬ 
noon  daily  with  3  linotypes.  If  inter¬ 
ested  wire  or  write  Paris  Daily  Enter- 

prise.  Paris.  Ky. _ 

OPERATOR  -  COMPOSITOR  -  PRESS¬ 
MAN  by  small  daily  newspaper.  Must 
have  knowledge  of  Duplex  Flatbed 
press.  Good  working  conditions. 
Write  stating  qualifications.  Paul  O. 
Knns,  News-Tribune,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 
STEBEOTYPER.  Honorably  dis¬ 
charged  or  draft-exempt  Union  Jour¬ 
neyman  for  day  work.  Write  Stereo¬ 
type  Foreman,  New  Haven  Register, 
New  Haven  3,  Conn. 

STRAIGHT  MATTER  OPERATOR 
with  some  experience  operating  Implex 
Flatbed  press.  Also  want  experienced 
compositor  and  make-up  man.  Both 
men  must  be  over  38,  discharged  or 
4-F.  Six  day  evening  daily  in  heart 
of  Cumberland  Mountains,  12,000  pop¬ 
ulation  city.  Climate  and  working 
conditions  ideal.  Give  full  details,  ref¬ 
erences,  wages  wanted.  Daily  Newt, 

Middlesboro,  Ky. _ 

WOBXINO  FOREMAN  in  afternoon 
newspaper  and  job  composing  room — 
who  will  also  keep  an  eye  on  night 
shift.  Not  a  mere  duration  job,  but 
permanent  place  for  the  right  man. 
Good  shop  in  good  town,  2500  feet 
above  sea  level.  Beckley  Newspapers, 
Beckley,  W.  Vs. 

Help  WoRied 

_ Pnklidty _ 

PUBLICITY  AND  PROMOTIONAL 
msn  or  woman  wanted.  Must  have 
original  ideas  and  be  a  good  showman. 
This  is  a  key  position  for  the  right 
psrty.  Phone  Bryant  9-4866,  Miss 
Miller,  for  appointment,  or  write 
Lorraine  Shops,  270  West  39th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Llterory  AqRRcy  StvIcr 

FICTION  WRITERS  I  Mannseripta  all 
lengths  wanted  for  placement  with 
pnblishers.  Bertha  Klansner,  Literary 
Agency,  507  5tk  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

SitaatioBS  Woafad 

AdiuiiutratiT* 

ATTENTION  NEW  ENGLAND 

PUBLISHERS 

EXPERIENCE  (malifies  me  for  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Bnsiness  Manager,  As¬ 
sistant  Publisher  or  Publisher  of  medi- 
am  or  small  daily.  If  above  opening 
available  on  New  England  newspaper 
I  will  call  for  interview  my  expense. 
Box  1303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHaotioRt  Woafad 

AdvertiHag 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  top 
stair  man.  Yonng,  married,  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  10  years  experience  all  types 
accounts,  national,  local,  classified. 
Best  references,  go  anywhere.  Box 
1398,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALES- 
PBOMOTION,  4  years  Display  Man¬ 
ager  metropolitan  daily.  Thorough 
layout  copy,  promotion  experience.  34; 
draft  exempt.  Permanent  position 
New  York-New  Jersey  only.  Box  1414, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  SEEKS 
better  position ;  either  as  advertising 
manager  of  medium  or  business  man¬ 
ager  of  smaller  daily.  20  years  ex¬ 
perience:  have  reached  top  with  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  Conacientious  worker 
who  can  sell,  write,  layout  and  mer¬ 
chandise  advertising  copy.  Well  ex¬ 
perienced  with  key  accounts;  some 
national.  A  real  producer;  an  asset 
to  any  publisher.  Excellent  references 
for  dependability,  character  and 
proven  ability.  Box  1397,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AGE,  38,  family,  wants  opportunity. 
16  years  newspaper  advertising,  lay¬ 
out,  copy,  selling,  promotion.  Makes 
friends.  Can  take  full  charge  adver¬ 
tising  on  small  daily,  or  assist  in  larger 
department.  Now  on  daily,  20,U00 
circulation.  Box  1413,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DRAPT-PBOOP  ADVERTISING  MAN, 
long  and  varied  experieoee  on  all  types 
of  aeconnts,  layonta,  eopywriting,  sell¬ 
ing,  seeks  permanent  position.  A-1 
referenees  pertaining  to  obaraeter,  abil¬ 
ities  aesomplishmenta.  Box  1309,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  PnblMher. 

MANAGER — DISPLAY  AND  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  seeks  conneetion.  Experienced 
oitiea  50,000  and  two  million.  An 
organiser,  conetmetive  builder  and 
forosful,  polished  competitor.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary  $6500.  Box  1355,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 

SEASONED  DISPLAY  STAPFBIAN, 
or  manager,  for  responsible  Midwest 
position.  Highest  referenees.  Box 
1392,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaotioag  Woatad 

Circalatioa 

OIBOULATION  MANAGER,  48,  mar¬ 
ried.  OirenlatioD  Manager  present 
position  10  years.  Saceestfnlly  insti¬ 
tuted  two  price  raises.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ord.  Permanent  conneetion  only.  Box 
1256,  EMitor  A  Pnblisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  seeks  ehanga.  Outstanding 
record  se  Cire.  Mgr.  on  seven  pepere 
of  from  30,000  to  100,000.  Left  each 
own  accord.  All  employara  will  rec¬ 
ommend.  Aetive,  forty-eight.  Want 
to  stay  pat  next  place.  Familiar  all 
distribution.  Net  interested  dnrstion 
job.  Box  1288,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  assist- 
ant.  Fifteen  years  experiense  city  and 
country.  Employed  as  city  manager, 
200,000  population.  Age  38.  8-A  (H). 
Desire  permanent  non-war-boom  loca- 
tion.  Box  1204,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  89.  with 
one  of  the  country’s  leading  A.B.O. 
Certified  Home  Delivered  Newspapers. 
Has  excellent  carrier  promotion  and 
circnlation  background.  Will  fumnb 
A-1  referenees  and  full  information 
npon  reqnest.  Draft  exempt.  Box 
1329,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUTTING  IT  ON  A  PERSONAL  BASIS 


YOU 


A  big  word — “TOD.”  For  TOD  who 
seek  employment  have  personal  am¬ 
bition  and.  very  rightly,  want  the 
best  poeoible  job  with  the  highest 
future  voltage. 

YOU  who  eeek  help  have  a  vigor¬ 
ously  strong  personal  objective.  You 
want  competent  specialists  who  will 
stay-out  and  go-olaces  at  their  as- 
signmente.  Thie  unique  page  is  con¬ 
sidered  unequalled  as  a  “getter-to- 
eether.’’ 


_ CircaUlioa  ((WQ 

CIRCULATION  MAN— 45— seeks  per¬ 
manent  conneetion  as  Manager  or  As¬ 
sistant  on  Sonthem  Daily.  18  years 
experience  from  Diet.  Mgr.  to  Oire. 
Mgr.  (city  and  country).  Knows  A.B.C. 
Little  Merchant.  Former  employers: 
Atlanta  Georgian,  Birmingham  Age, 
Herald,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News, 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  Colamboa  (Ga.) 
Ledger,  Atlanta  Journal.  Box  1399, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Sitaotioat  Waatad 

_ EJHorinl _ 

AVAILABLE,  TELEOBAPH.  CITY 
EDITOR;  copyresder;  lifetime  baek- 
gronnd;  no  hack  capitalising  on  man¬ 
power  shortage;  48,  married;  eollege; 
reputation  ability,  initiative  integrity; 
references;  no  dnrstion  post;  profer 
East.  Box  1340,  Editor  A  Pabfiakw. 

ATTENTION.  PUBLISHERS 
ONE  nf  the  nation’s  topnoteb  city  edi 
tors  is  available;  earnings  and  experi¬ 
ence  want  minimum  of  $125  a  week; 
sincere  inquiries  will  receive  sdeqnate 
response.  Box  1411,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER  for  large 
Midwest  daily,  mnst  move  daughter  to 
seacoast ;  preferably  California  or  Flor¬ 
ida.  Able,  draft-proof.  Politics,  fea- 
turca.  Box  1393,  Editor  &  Publisher 
COLUMNIST  seeks  job  on  Kepablican 
daily.  Write  newa,  heads.  Age  49. 
One-year  contract;  $35  a  week.  Box 

1394.  Editor  A  iSiblisher. _ 

COPTREADEB— 30.  4-P,  Univ.  Grad., 
small,  large  daily  experience,  wants 
non  duration  job  on  afternoon  daily. 

Box  1410,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITOR,  more  than  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  top  editorial  post  on  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  college  town.  Beet  of 
references.  Now  employed  on  large 
morning  paper  as  columnist  and  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor.  Prefer  paper 
wanting  “missionary”  work  as  side¬ 
line  to  editorial  duties.  Box  1388, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EDITORIAL  WEITER,  desk  or  fea¬ 
tures,  25  years  experience,  newspaper 
magaxine.  Law  grad.  Draft  exempt. 
Now  employed.  Box  1409,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

EMPLOYED  EDITORS  46.  sober,  30 
years  tel^raph,  makeup,  managing 
editor,  editoral  writer,  eseka  perma¬ 
nent  poet.  Clippings.  Box  1261,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnblieher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWPAPE&WOMO: 
Reporter — News,  feetnres,  rewrites. 
Photographer — Handles  epxefi  Oraphie 
camera  and  darkroom.  Daaires  work 
on  progressive,  metropolitan  daily. 
Box  1289.  Editor  A  Pabliaher. 
NEWSPAPER  MAN  OF  EXPERIENCE 
wants  position  aa  copy  reader,  newa 
editor,  captions,  or  rewrite.  College 
grad,  with  20  yrs.  experience.  New 
England  preferred.  Box  1396,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

FAIESTINE  A  LEVANT:  Objective 
coverage.  Spot  news.  Airmailere. 
Featnrettei.  Experienced  eorrespond- 
snt  and  newspaperman,  35,  American. 
Writs  or  wire:  Benn  W.  Feller,  38 

Haturim  St.,  Jemealem. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  (female)  available 
for  position.  Excellent  experience, 
news,  publicity,  caption,  editing.  Box 

1420.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  -  DB8KMAN,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  seeks  change.  N.  Y.  daily 
experience.  4-F,  26.  Pox  1370,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

REVIEWER- WRITER  to  cover  Broad¬ 
way  shows,  pictures  and  gossip.  Ex¬ 
cellent  contacts.  Box  1405,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

SOUTHERNER,  7  years  experience, 
reporter-photogrspher.  wants  perma¬ 
nent  location  in  Georgia  or  Florida. 
Has  statement  of  availability  March 
20.  Box  1377,  Editor  A  Pabliaher. 
TOTTNO  WOMAN,  reporter,  feature 
writer.  Three  years  daily  newspaper 
experience,  eollege,  wants  job  in  N.  Y. 
area.  Box  1225,  Editor  A  Pobliahor. 

Sltaotioas  Waatad 
_ Moffcamriil _ 

PRESS  MAN  qualified  for  reoponai- 
bility  available.  Write  all  first  letter. 
Chss.  Wilkins,  151  Sims,  Vallejo,  Oalif. 
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Newsmen  Tell  of 
Life  in  Germany 

continued  from  page  7 


The  Germans  do  not  trust  the 
national  press  in  any  occupied 
country  even  though  they  have 
bought  and  paid  for  them.  So 
in  Paris  and  in  Brussels  they 
publish  their  own  bi-lingual 
papers — the  Pariser  Zeitung  and 
the  Brutteler  Zeitung,  each  of 
which  prints  a  half  page  in 
French  or  Flemish,  and  the  rest 
in  German. 

They  get  all  the  white  paper 
they  want  and  while  the  Matin 
comes  out  with  an  edition  about 
twice  the  size  of  a  piece  of  toilet 
paper,  the  Zeitimgs  are  heavy 
with  eight  or  ten  pages  of 
propaganda  which,  if  you  believe 
what  you  read,  proves  conclu- 
ively  that  the  real  future  of 
France  and  Belgium  is  to  turn 
their  backs  on  the  Atlantic  and 
accept  secondary  roles  in  the 
great  New  Order  which  Ger¬ 
many  is  going  to  establish  in 
Europe — if  Germany  wins  the 
war  which  I  can  assure  you 
from  13  months  of  first-hand  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  they  are  not — repeat  not 
— going  to  do. 

Taylor  Henry 
Associated  Press 

The  Nazi  heel  on  German- 
dominated  Europe  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  birth  of  a  truly  free 
press  for  Europe  after  the  United 
Nations  victory. 

Years  of  throttling  censorship 
and  spoon-fed  propaganda  in¬ 
stead  of  stifiing  the  demand  for 
honest,  factual  reporting  of  the 
news  has  increased  it  a  thou¬ 
sandfold. 

Today  in  German  occupied 
Europe— even  in  Nazi  Germany 
itself — men  and  women  are  risk¬ 
ing  their  lives  just  to  get  the 
facts.  Every  week  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  press  "warning  cases”  are 
reported  of  men  whose  heads 
have  rolled  beneath  the  heads¬ 
man’s  axe  for  timing  their  short 
wave  receivers  to  American  and 
British  broadcasts. 

Equally  important  are  the 
clandestine  sending  stations  op¬ 
erated  by  anti-Nazi  Germans 
and  French,  Belgians,  Hungari¬ 
ans  and  the  peoples  of  the  Bal¬ 
kans  who  refuse  to  admit  they 
are  conquered. 

Free  News  Demanded 

Underground  newspapers  are 
in  constant  circulation  in  Nazi 
Europe,  turned  out  on  small 
hand  presses  and  passed  from 
friend  to  friend,  fill^  with  news 
— free  news — gleaned  from  the 
American  and  British  radios  and 
with  the  news  of  the  activity  of 
those  who  are  resisting  Nazi 
domination  within  the  con¬ 
quered  countries. 

So  widespread  has  this  demand 
for  free  news  become  that  it 
has  spread  even  to  the  Nazi 
army. 

As  fast  as  the  countries  of 
Europe  are  liberated  or  con¬ 
quer^  one  of  the  great  demands 
will  be  for  the  establishment  of 
free  newspapers  and  free  radios. 
Obviously,  as  long  as  the  war 
continues  there  will  be  a  need 
for  censorship  of  military  news 


but  if  the  conquered  peoples 
could  otherwise  be  told  the  true 
story  in  newspapers  and  radios 
run  by  their  own  competent 
newsmen  it  would  prove  an  in¬ 
estimable  aid  to  victory. 

The  situation  of  the  press  in 
Europe  never  can  go  back  to  pre¬ 
war  conditions  when  it  was  only 
nominally  free.  Until  the  war 
began  with  the  exception  of  the 
Axis  countries  most  Europeans 
considered  their  press  to  be  free, 
not  realizing  the  indirect  con¬ 
trol  exercised  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  through  their  official  news 
agencies  and  large  slush  funds 
to  buy  newspaper  opinion. 

The  war,  and  particularly 
Nazi  domination  of  the  press, 
has  forced  that  situation  out  in¬ 
to  the  open.  The  people  of 
Europe  now  realize  with  disgust 
the  extent  as  well  as  the  danger 
of  a  strangled  press. 

This  was  made  evident  in 
France  in  1940  at  the  time  of  the 
French  collapse.  One  of  the  bit¬ 
terest  criticisms  now  heard  in 
France  is  “They  didn’t  tell  us 
the  truth.  Had  we  known  in 
May  how  bad  the  situation  ac¬ 
tually  was  we  might  not  have 
beaten  the  Germans  but  we 
could  have  pulled  ourselves  to¬ 
gether  as  a  unified  nation  and 
infiicted  a  heavy  toll  in  payment 
for  their  advance.” 

Four  years  more  of  actual 
hunger  for  news  has  today  con¬ 
vinced  the  people  of  France  and 
other  occupied  countries  as  well 
as  many  in  the  heart  of  Nazi 
Germany  that  to  be  great  and 
free  a  nation  must  have  a  free 
press. 

Herbert  George  King 
United  Press 

Reichs  Propaganda  Minister 
Dr.  Joseph  Goebbels,  who  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  Hit¬ 
ler’s  principal  executive  instru¬ 
ment  in  what  he  proudly  calls 
the  “war  of  nerves,”  is  today 
probably  the  most  nervous  man 
in  Germany. 

The  tables  in  this  famous 
nerve  war,  which  was  supposed 
to  reduce  the  United  Nations  to 
a  mass  of  imbecilic  jelly  at  the 
flip  of  a  hand,  were  turned  the 
day  the  Russians  booted  the 
Nazi  storm  troopers  out,  of 
Stalingrad. 

Since  that  day  the  going  on 
the  home  front  has  been  de¬ 
cidedly  heavy  for  "Uncle  Joe” 
and  his  so-called  newspapermen. 
The  impact  on  German  morale 
of  the  news  that  Stalingrad  had 
to  be  evacuated  was  terrific. 

The  evening  the  news  finally 
came  through  over  the  radio, 
I  was  standing  in  the  room  with 
several  of  our  Gestapo  guards, 
in  the  Brenner’s  Park  Hotel, 
Baden-Baden,  where  the  Amer¬ 
ican  diplomatic  group  was  in¬ 
carcerated. 

I  don’t  think  I  have  ever  felt 
so  uncomfortable  in  my  life. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  seconds 
the  boastful  self-assurance  of 
these  elite  of  the  German  police 
force  was  gone.  One  could  al¬ 
most  physically  feel  them  slide 
from  the  crest  of  the  wave  into 
the  trough  below. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
whole  of  the  German  people. 
Germans  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact  in  the  town  all  shewed 


signs  of  the  greatest  nervous¬ 
ness  and  fear.  The  atmosphere 
which  prevailed  in  Paris  when 
the  news  of  Napoleon’s  defeat  at 
Moscow  came  through  must 
have  been  very  much  the  same 
thing. 

Goebbels,  of  course,  immedi¬ 
ately  came  through  with  the 
usual  excuses;  “Stalingrad  was 
evacuated  because  it  has  no  mil¬ 
itary  value”  and  “The  German 
army  leaders  have  other  plans 
which  make  the  holding  of 
Stalingrad  unnecessary.”  This, 
however,  did  little  to  placate  the 
German  people,  who  knew  that 
the  fiower  of  the  Nazi  Storm 
Troopers  had  gone  to  their 
graves  there. 

I  have  spent  many  long  years 
at  school  in  Germany  and  may 
safely  say  I  know  the  German 
mentality.  The  very  fact  that 
the  Germans  “invented”  the  war 
of  nerves  and  tried  to  get  in 
ahead  of  the  Allies  in  it  is,  to 
my  mind,  proof  that  of  all  things 
it  is  that  they  themselves  fear 
the  most.  'They  just  can’t  take  it. 

Another  significant  point  is 
that  the  German  people  no  longer 
read  the  newspapers.  For  the 
past  several  years  each  edition 
of  each  German  paper  has  re¬ 
peated  with  monotonous  regu¬ 
larity  that  “the  Jews,  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  Stalin,  the  Free¬ 
masons,  etc.”  are  responsible  for 
the  war. 

And  they  still  continue  the 
hackneyed  theme.  But  even  the 
heavy  German  mind  likes  a  lit¬ 
tle  change.  The  only  thing  the 
people  now  read  are  the  death 
notices  and  the  economic  articles 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  are 
a  little  less  falsified  than  the  so- 
called  news  stories. 

When  we  left  Germany  after 
the  completion  of  exchange  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  February,  the 
morale  situation  was  worse  than 
at  any  time  it  has  been  since 
November  11,  1918. 

Lansing  Warren 
N.  Y.  Times 

Except  for  the  constant  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  what  was  going 
to  happen  next,  being  interned 
by  the  Germans  was  not  as  un¬ 
pleasant  as  it  might  have  been. 

Being  under  guard  day  and 
night  was  unpleasant  enough. 
But  probably  the  most  difficult 
trial  was  being  cut  off  com¬ 
pletely  from  news  of  the  out¬ 
side  world. 

Our  radios  were  taken  from 
us  when  we  were  interned  (al¬ 
though  they  were  returned 
later).  No  newspapers  of  any 
kind  or  nationality  were  to  be 
had.  Occasionally,  we  could 


hear  news  from  the  Gern 
Italian  radio  under  t^ 
the  Gestapo  guard.  Wh«i^ 
solini  fell,  Italian  nem, ' 
was  cut  off. 

Our  internment  started  i 
diately  after  the  invj 
North  Africa.  We  ne  . 
men  were  told  to  go  te] 
hotels  and  await  word  it 
police.  We  were  alloi 
work  throughout  that  flr^ 
but  at  9  in  the  cvenln|b.i 
diplomatic  relations  b 
Vichy  and  the  U.  S.  were  1 
the  censors  notified  us  1 
more  conummications  cou^l 
put  through. 

On  the  11th  of  Nov 
1942,  the  Germans  camel 
Vichy,  occupied  the  U.  S.] 
bassy,  and  took  the  embassyfl 
and  the  newspaper  people™ 
custody. 

We  hoped  and  thought  at  I 
that  we  would  get  the 
treatment  given  the  Rui 
several  months  earlier, 
the  Soviet-German  war  st 
They  had  been  sent  back  to  t 
own  country  in  cxchangefl 
French  diplomats  in  RusdiB 

Instead  of  that,  we  h 
shipped  to  Lourdes,  wheie| 
stayed  for  two  and  a  half  i 
under  a  French  guard. 

The  day  we  left  Loun 
had  no  idea  what  was  go 
happen.  It  turned  out 
were  on  our  way  to 
Baden  in  Germany.  The 
were  put  up  in  one  of  the ' 
ing  place’s  luxury  hotels. 

From  time  to  time  we ' 
given  hope  that  a  break  v 
come,  since  negotiations  faj 
release  were  going  on  al] 
time.  It  was  not  until  13  lu 
later,  however,  February, 
that  we  finally  got  definite  J 
we  were  going  to  leave.  1 
then,  we  were  not  sure)! 
something  wouldn’t  go  ^ 
until  we  were  in  Spain. 

Reprisal  Threat 

At  one  time  we  were 
worried.  The  Germans  to 
we  were  to  be  put  in  a  co 
tration  camp,  as  reprisa 
similar  treatment  said  to 
been  given  to  officers  o< 
German  Armistice  ConunUI 
captured  in  North  Africa  W 
British.  They  learned,  how^ 
that  the  men  actually  had 
taken  to  a  hetel  in  EiM 
and  were  being  treated  wely 
were  allowed  to  stay  at  the  hi 

There  is  not  much  to  coaa 
of  regarding  our  treatmeM 
Germany.  For  the  most  paiW 
were  comfortable. 

Taken  all  together,  it  wi 
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The  Grand  Forks  Herald  (21,713  ME  &  S) 
has  renewed  for  this  service. 


World-Travel  is  cut  short  now — but  people  go 
on  more  question-tours  than  ever,  and  the 
queries  they  send  in  to  newspapers  using  The 
Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C., 
touch  on  every  land  and  port  in  the  world. 
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Chemicals- Plastics 


SERVES 


What  sort  of  world  lies  ahead  for  you,  baby  of  1944? 

All  good?  Only  a  cheerful  idiot  would  say  it — with 
a  war’s  debts  to  be  paid,  a  world’s  wounds  to  be 
healed.  Yet,  only  a  narrow,  unthinking  Scrooge 
would  say  it  is  to  be  a//  bad,  either! 

This  war,  which  has  accelerated  the  methods  of 
mass  Dfstruction,  has  speeded  the  means  of  mass 
construction,  as  well . . .  with  a  broadened  range 
of  chemistry’s  sulfa  drugs  .  . .  vast  chemical  ad¬ 
vancements  in  nutrition  . . .  chemical  betterments 
in  plastics,  medicinals,  textiles,  metals,  leathers, 
rubber,  paper,  lumber  products  .  .  .  the  list  where 
Monsanto  Chemistry  serves  is  well-nigh  endless. 

Ahead— not  all  sunshine-and-roees  for  you,  little  man. 
But,  none  the  less,  a  world  of  healthier,  fuller,  better 
lives.  'That  is  the  promise 
of  a  free  American  indus¬ 
try  .. .  and  of  Monsanto 
Chemistry,  which,  in  serv¬ 
ing  all  industry,  serves  all 
mankind. 
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NATIONAL 

NEWS  PICTURE  CONTEST 

MARCH  15  TO  APRIL  15,  1944 


U.  S.  VICTORY  WASTE  PAPER  CAMPAIGN 


28  PRIZES 

ir  *3,650  IN  WAR  BONDS  ir 


SUBJICTS  OF  PICTURES:  For  tho  host  pictures  showing  tho  salvaging  or  use  of  Waste  Paper  . . .  des« 
perotely  needed  to  educate  the  public  on  the  need  for  Waste  Paper  in  the  war  effort.  Pictures  can 
show  methods  of  collections  or  processing  or  manufacturing  of  Waste  Paper  on  its  way  to  war  or 
being  used  by  the  armed  forces.  * 

NATIONAL  GRAND  PRIZE: 

*500  WAR  BOND! 


$350  IN  BONDS  TO  TOP  THREE  IN  EACH  REGION 
1st  PriZt  $200  in  War  Bonds  2llfl  PliZB  $100  in  War  Bonds  3rd  PliZB  $50  in  War  Bonds 


AaaonsceieMt  of  awards  will  bo  modo  of  tbo  A.M.PJI.  Coo- 
vootioa  of  tbo  Hofol  Waldorf-Astoria,  Mow  York,  April  25.  1944. 


NEW  ENGLAND  —  AAoino,  Now  Hompshiro,  Vormont, 
Mossochusotta,  Ihodo  Island,  Connocticut 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  —  Now  York,  Now  Jortoy,  Ponnsylvonio 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  —  Doioworo,  Maryland,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Virginio,  Wost  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Corolino, 
Ooorgio,  Fiorido 

EAST  N04TH  CENTRAL  —  Ohio,  Indiono,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin 


WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  -  Minnosoto,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North 
Dokoto,  South  Dakota,  Nobrosko,  Kansas 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  -  Kentucky,  Tonnossoo,  Alabama, 
Mississippi 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  —  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas 

MOUNTAIN  — Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Now 
Mexico,  Arixona,  Utah,  Nevada 

PACIFIC  —  Washington,  Oregon,  California 


★  RULiS  ★ 

I  TIlit  cofitGCt  opGffi  to  oil  nowBpopor  mon  ond  proBB 
pHoto^ro  pHofB  • 

FHotoRPopKB  ontorod  must  bo  postmarked  not  later  than 
midni^,  April  15,  1944. 

3  Standard  •"  x  ID"  glossy  prints  proforrod. 


^  All  pictures  bocomo  tho  property  of  tho  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Campaign  with  permission  to  rolooso  or  roproduco  in 
any  form  that  will  aid  tho  war  effort. 

5  All  photographs  nvust  bo  marked  clearly  on  tho  back  with 
tho  name  of  photographer,  newspaper,  town,  state  and 
description  of  subfoct. 

A  Judges'  decision  will  bo  final.  No  photographs  will  bo  ro- 
turned. 


THE  JUDGES 


FRANK  ONIOON,  Solos  Manager,  INP  HAROLD  BLUMENFELD,  Nows  Editor,  Acme  FRANK  NOEL,  Chief  Photographer,  AP 
R>WARD  aCONNai,  Art  Director,  This  Week  Mogaxino  JACK  PRICE,  Photographic  Editor,  Editor  4  Publisher 


ENTRIES  TO  BE  MAILED  TO 


PICTURE  EDITOR:  U.  S.  VICTORY  WASTE  PAPER  CAMPAIGN 


Cor*  of  Am*ricon  N*wspap*r  PublUh*rs  Association 
370  Loxingten  Avonuo,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 


rVOUSHED  IS  THE  ISTEKEST  Of  THE  U.  S.  VICTOKY  WASTE  fAFEK  CAMTAIGS  BY  THE  SCRIPfS  HOWARD  SEWSfAfERS 


